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DURING  THE  FIRST  10  MONTHS  OF  1947 
THE  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE  PRINTED 


The  Media  Records'  figures  above  show  the  advertising 
volume  printed  by  the  Chicago  Tribune  during  the  first 
10  months  of  this  year.  During  this  period,  despite  limi¬ 
tations  end  restrictions  imposed  by  the  available  news¬ 
print  supply,  the  Chicago  Tribune  printed 
— the  largest  volume  of  general  advertising 
— the  largest  volume  of  retail  advertising 
— the  largest  volume  of  classified  advertising 
— the  largest  volume  of  total  advertising 
ever  printed  in  any  similar  period  in  its  1 00-year  history. 

The  Tribune’s  volume  of  total  advertising  for  the 
period  was  the  largest  printed  by  any  newspaper  in 


the  United  States.  It  was  the  largest  10-month  volume 
reported  for  any  newspaper  in  the  history  of  Media 
Records.  And  it  was  a  total  which  exceeded  the  volume 
printed  by  any  two  other  Chicago  newspapers  com¬ 
bined. 

Back  of  these  record-breaking  figures  are  thousands 
of  appraisals  by  individual  advertisers  regarding  the 
Chicago  Tribune’s  ability  to  produce  results.  No  matter 
what  you  sell  or  to  whom  you  sell,  here  is  fresh  evidence 
that  you  get  more  of  what  you  went  in  the  Chicago 
market  when  you  build  your  promotion  around  the 
newspaper  which  gives  your  customers  and  prospects 
more  of  what  they  want — the  Chicago  Tribune. 


★  Retail  sales  in  this  the  world's  largest  market  are  at  an  all¬ 
history  high.  Last  year  sales  soared  to  over  10  billion  dollars, 
more  than  10%  of  the  U.  S.  total  and  exceeding  18  states 
combined.  This  tremendous  total  was  rung  up  by  cash 
registers  in  22,859  metropolitan  grocery  stores,  1 1,369  apparel 
shops,  1,704  department  and  furniture  houses,  12,051  dis¬ 
tributors  of  appliances  and  13,787  gasoline  and  tire  outlets. 
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Vow  iiMd  ll•wspap«rt  to  sell  Now  York 


If  so,  you'll  do  a  better  job  with  additional  facts  and  informa* 
tion  about  it  and  its  merchants.  If  not,  you're  missing  one  of 
the  greatest  markets  in  the  U.S.  according  to  the  experts. 


—  for  a  better  understanding  and  latest  marketing  information 
of  central  Ohio  —  the  Greater  Columbus  Retail  Trading  Zone! 


The  new  Columbus  Dispatch  Circulation  Data  Book  —  with 
information  you  need  for  any  study  of  selling  power  of  the 
newspapers  serving  Greater  Columbus  and  its  12-county  Retail 
Trading  Zone.  A  complete  ABC  report,  comparative  circula¬ 
tion  figures,  maps  and  tables. 

Foods  and  Confections  ...  a  64-page  book  listing  Columbus 
food  brokers,  wholesale  grocers,  voluntary  groups,  distributors, 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetable  brokers  and  wholesalers,  retail  con¬ 
fectioners,  plus  independent  grocers  in  12  counties. 


Drugs,  Tobaccos,  Confections  .  .  .  contains  names  and  addresses 
of  wholesale  cigar,  tobacco,  candy  and  drug  outlets;  beauty 
shop  and  barber  supplies  houses;  chain,  co-operative  and  in¬ 
dependent  drug  stores;  and  variety  stores  —  a  sellers  guide  to 
the  hean  of  Ohio. 


Liquors  ...  a  route  list  and  directory  of  the  950  liquor  sales 
permit  holders  in  this  district,  plus  locations,  addresses,  and 
names  of  managers  of  its  state  liquor  stores  and  agencies. 

Beers  and  Wines  .  .  .  M  pages  containing  tavern  names  and 
addresses  —  938  beer  and  wine  sales  permit  holders  in  Greater 
Columbus  and  Franklin  County. 
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A  top  reporter  on  every  top  story... 

ASSIGNING  the  top  writing  talent  to  the  interesting  copy  to  be  filed  from  the  UN  press 
jTV  most  important  news  stories  breaking  each  rooms. 

day  has  long  been  a  standard  practice  at  INS.  Like  others  in  the  galaxy  of  INS  stars  cover- 
The  picture  above  is  an  example.  The  top  ing  UN  activities  (and  the  major  news  around 
reporter  in  this  instance  is  Dorothy  Doan  —  a  the  world)  Miss  Doan  is  noted  for  her  expert 
competent,  versatile  woman  reporter — shown  news  judgment,  resourcefulness,  reliability,  and 
here  interviewing  UN  Delegate  Eleanor  Roose-  exceptional  writing  talent — the  attributes  of  a 
velt  during  one  of  the  recent  United  Nations  top-ranking  INS  correspondent, 
sessions.  “A  top  reporter  on  every  top  story”  is  more 

Feature  coverage  at  the  UN  has  been  Dorothy  than  just  a  slogan  at  INS.  It  is  a  deep-rooted 
Doan’s  assignment  ever  since  UN  made  its  head-  tradition  that  has  helped  INS  set  new  highs 
quarters  in  the  New  York  area,  and  in  that  in  brilliant  reporting  and  top  news  coverage 
time  Miss  Doan  has  provided  some  of  the  most  through  the  years. 


INTERNATIONAL  NEWS  SERVICE 
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iSeason  Well  •  •  . 

with  M^epper  uawi  Suit! 

NA^ev  E  talked  about  steel.  V^e’ve  talked  about  textiles.  We’ve 
talked  about  Pennsylvania’s  other  big  industries. 

But  the  good  health  of  any  market  goes  deeper  than  just  its 
major  indu.stries.  It  needs  sea.soning  .  .  .  Ln  this  case  a  formidable 
assortment  of  men  and  machines  that  keeps  Pennsylvania,  and 
particularly  her  smaller  cities  and  towns,  so  active. 

Machine  shops,  for  instance.  Such  as  Clearfield  Machine  and  Johnson 
Machine  in  Clearfield.  Or  Ashmere  and  Barrett-Haentjens  in 
Ha/leton.  Lumber  mills- as  Indiana  Lumber  and  Daugherty 
in  Indiana.  Rubber  anti  tire  factories  -Pennsylvania  Rubber  in 
Jeannette. 

.4 vid/ion  -there’s  Kellet  building  autogyros  in  Landsdale,  Piper 
making  the  famous  Cub  in  Lock  Haven.  Potteries — Shenango  in 
\ew  Ca.stle  is  just  one  example.  Fluorescent  lighting — Sylvania 
Electric  has  several  plants,  incuding  Towanda  and  Warren. 

Certainly  these  are  enough  to  remind  you  that  Pennsylvania  is 
big  business  and  lots  of  little  businesses — in  big  cities  and 
'tiiall  cities.  And  that  the  Pennsylvania  marketplace  is  not 
just  this  or  just  that  .  .  .  but  both,  the  works. 

You're  reaching  the  big  cities  now.  But  what  about  the  82  cities 
and  towns  of  less  than  100.000  City  Zone?  They’ve  got  half  of 
Pennsylvania's  people  living  in  them,  and  working  in  them,  and 
buying  in  them.  Are  you  in  them? 


Pennsylvania’s  Primary  Market 

Pennsylvania's  82  cities  and  towns  under  100,000  City 
Zone  ...  a  market  of  a  million  newspaper  famUias. 


Ambridge  Citizen  (E)  •  Beaver  Falls  News-Tribune  (E)  •  Chambersburg  Public  Opinion  (E)  •  Clearfield  Progreaa  (B)  • 
Coatesville  Record  (E)  •  Connellsville  Courier  (E)  •  Hazleton  Plain  Speaker  (E)  •  Hazleton  Standard-Sentinel  (M)  • 
Indiana  Gazette  (E)  •  Jeannette  News-Dispatch  (E)  •  Landsdale  North  Penn  Reporter  (E)  •  Lock  Haven  Express  (B) 

•  New  Castle  News  (E)  •  New  Kensington  Dispatch  (E)  •  Towanda  Review  (M)  •  Warren  Times-Mirror  (E)  • 
Washington  Observer  Reporter  (M&E)  •  Waynesboro  Record-Herald  (E)  •  Williamsport  Gazette-Bulletin  (M)  • 
Williamsport  Sun  (E)  •  York  Dispatch  (E). 
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LITTLE  RED  HEN 


will  plant  the  wheat?" 
the  Little  Red  Hen. 


TO  THE  INVESTOR  WHO  "WILL":  From  iu  155  yea» 

as  the  nation’s  principal  market  place  for  securities,  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  has  learned  this:  This  market 
serves  investors  best,  and  the  nation  best,  when  its  facil¬ 
ities  are  used  responsibly — when  securities  are  bought 
and  sold  solely  on  the  basis  of  facts.  Not  tips,  not 
rumors.  FACTS ! 


I,"  said  the  cat,  the  dog  and  the  pig. 


In  this  familiar  fable  for  children 
is  concentrated  the  spirit  that  made  America 
great.  The  spirit,  not  of  talking,  waiting 
or  watching,  but  of  doing. 

It  was  “I  will”  men  and  women  who 
conquered  our  wildernesses,  developed  our 
resources,  built  our  giant  industrial  system. 

It  was  the  doers  who  worked,  set  aside 
part  of  their  earnings,  invested . . .  and  thus 
provided  "growing  money"  for  the  greatest 
expansion  of  wealth  and  well-being 
that  mankind  has  ever  known. 


At  any  time,  in  any  country,  wealth  is  created 
only  by  those  who  will.  They  are  the 
producers.  They  make  the  wheels  turn  — 
what’s  more,  they  even  provide  the  wheels! 

As  a  nation,  we  must  see  to  it  that  our  people 

are  given  every  encouragement  to  earn, 

and  to  employ  profitably  the  surplus  their  efforts 

produce.  This  is  the  time-proved  process 

by  which  we  add  to  the  number  of  factories, 

machines  and  men  that  keep  busy 

producing  goods. 

And  only  by  producing  more  goods  do  we 
increase  the  wealth  and  improve  the 
well-being  of  all  our  people. 


“Then  I  will,”  said  the  Little  Red  Hen. 
And  she  did. 


New  York 
Stock  Excharce 
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New  York’s  first  book  fair  for  children  draws  25,000 


(iulniiiiation  of  (Ihildreirs  Book  ^  eek  ol»ser\anre  in 
New  York  was  the  Boys*  and  (iirls*  Book  Fair.  In  four 
days  of  showing.  Noveinher  21-24.  it  drew  more  than 
25,000  youngsters,  their  parents  and  teachers  to  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History. 

Sponsored  by  The  New  York  Times,  the  Chihlren's 
Book  Council,  and  the  Museum,  the  Fair  transformed 
the  halls  of  the  Museum  into  a  replica  of  an  English 
country  fair.  Clowns  clowned  for  the  amusement  of 
the  youngsters,  jesters  jested,  illustrators  illustrated, 
story-tellers  told  stories,  and  entertainers  entertained. 
Between  programs,  the  youngsters  ohed  and  ahed  over 
displays  of  5.000  children’s  hooks,  rare  hooks,  histori- 
6 


cal  hooks,  the  children’s  classic  hooks  and  the  season's 
new'  hooks. 

Children’s  hook  editors,  and  their  publishers,  kept  a 
close  and  professional  eye  on  the  Fair.  They  were  de* 
lighted  with  it.  Frederic  Melcher,  editor  of  Publishers 
If  eekly.  who  originated  Children’s  Book  Week  in  1919. 
praised  this  first  Boys’  and  Girls’  Book  Fair  as  ‘’an  un¬ 
precedented  success.” 

It  is  service  of  this  kind  to  those  who  read  hooks,  as  well 
as  to  those  who  sell  them,  that  makes  The  New  llork 
Times  the  nation’s  leading  hook  advertising  medium. 

Stije  Neto  ifurk  SimejJ 

**AU  the  Ne'u'S  That's  Fit  to  Print" 
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Canada  Divided  on  Price  Question 


Financial  Post  Urges  'Careful 
Thought/  Sees  No  Need  for  Increase 
By  Arthur  Styles 


No  Price  Increase  Until  March  1 

CONSOLIDATED  Paper  Sales.  Ltd.,  announced  to  its  customers 
Friday  it  is  not  going  to  raise  the  price  oi  newsprint  for 
the  first  two  months  of  1948.  The  decision  was  reached  at  the 


jKRFTREAL,  Can. — Last  week 
Oinsdian  newsprint  execu- 
were  asked  to  think  twice 
jstere  increasing  the  price  of 
■K»ir  product.  This  advice  was 
wluntarily  given  the  industry 
by  one  of  Canada’s  most  influ¬ 
ential  business  newspapers,  the 
riiuncial  Post. 

At  a  time  when  most  compe- 
ut  observers  were  agreed  that 
iie  question  of  a  newsprint 
price  increase,  perhaps  in  the 
ntler  of  $8  per  ton  to  become 
effective  on  Jan.  1,  1948,  was 
ippermost  in  the  minds  of  most 
Mvsprint  officials,  the  bomb- 
which  the  Financial  Post 
dropped  into  the  lap  of  the  in- 
iu^  added  to  the  confusion 
ilnady  existing  among  news- 
priat  company  officials. 

R  is  no  secret  in  Montreal, 
headquarters  for  the  Canadian 
pulp  and  paper  industry,  that 
icreral  newsprint  producers 
iife  already  gone  on  record 
i|dnst  a  price  increase  at  this 
une;  on  the  other  hand  execu- 
:im  of  companies  representing 
i  wbstantial  part  of  Canada’s 
tfW.OOO-ton  newsprint  capacity, 
bne  stated  that  only  through 
1  price  increase  can  profits  stay 
olioad  of  rising  costs. 

Just  what  effect,  if  any,  this 
latest  cautionary  editorial  will 
hare  on  the  final  decision  of  the 
Canadian  industry  on  the  mat¬ 
te  of  prices  at  this  time  is  a 
natter  of  conjecture. 

The  Post  advanced  a  num- 
tier  of  reasons  why  the  industry 
should  not  increase  the  price  of 

French  Paper 
(/sed  in  Flint 

Flint,  Mich. — ^Use  of  French 
i  sfwsprint  to  allow  a  short 
^tch-up”  period  for  shipments 
horn  Canadian  paper  mills  was 
imounced  by  the  Flint  Journal 
J  its  Nov.  30  issue. 

The  300  tons  of  newsprint  was 
%ped  from  Rouen,  France, 
W.  26,  and  completed  the  5,400- 
Jile  trip  by  ship  and  rail  in 
®e  to  be  used  for  part  of  the 
•’Ov.  28  edition.  French  paper 
JM  used  exclusively  for  the 
J^Page  Sunday  paper.  Fifty- 
ttur  of  the  423  rolls  in  the  ship- 
sent  were  used  in  this  edition. 
Journal  authorities  announc^ 
Mt  they  do  not  intend  to  re- 
»aer.  Reasons  given  for  this 
«cuion  were  the  “prohibitive 
W  and  the  fact  that  press- 
sen  do  not  like  the  shorter 


newsprint  at  this  time:  1)  the 
question  of  maintaining  publish¬ 
er  goodwill;  2)  the  fact  that 
1947  would  prove  to  be  a  better 
year  than  1946,  itself  a  record 
breaking  year,  with  net  profits 
for  seven  newsprint  companies 
during  the  first  half  of  1947  up 
90%  from  1946;  3)  the  fact  that 
a  newsprint  price  increase  may 
force  some  publishers  to  reduce 
the  consumption  of  newsprint, 
a  development  which  could  not 
be  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
industry,  etc. 

The  editorial  published  Nov. 
29,  read  in  part: 

“It  would  be  wise  for  Canadi¬ 
an  newsprint  producers  to  con¬ 
sider  their  position  very  care¬ 
fully.  They  should  realize  that 
too  high  a  price  would  tend  to 
jeopardize  much  of  the  good¬ 
will  that  has  been  won  among 
their  consumers  as  a  result  of 
reasonable  pricing  and  servic¬ 
ing  policy  during  and  since  the 
war.  ♦  •  • 

“Current  earnings  of  news¬ 
print  companies  certainly  do 
not  seem  to  support  the  argu¬ 
ment  for  higher  prices.  •  •  • 
When  the  past  earnings  record 
and  past  capital  reorganizations 
are  token  into  account,  present 
earnings  admittedly  are  not  ex¬ 
cessive  but  no  one  can  claim 
that  they  are  inadequate.  •  •  • 

“From  a  public  relations  point 
of  view,  the  individual  com¬ 
panies  in  the  industry  should 
give  considerable  thought  to 
their  needs  and  should  try  to 
obtain  all  operating  economies 
possible  before  deciding  on  any 
price  increase.  They  should  re¬ 
member  the  fable  of  the  goose 
and  the  golden  egg.’’ 

Those  companies  who  are  con¬ 
sidering  an  increase  in  the  price 
of  newsprint,  effective  Jan.  1, 
claim  to  have  a  lot  of  support¬ 
ing  ammunition  up  their  sleeves. 
They  are  prepared  to  concede 
that  profits  are  high  but  only 
when  related  to  the  net  book 
value  of  newsprint  properties, 
which  have  been  very  heavily 
depreciated. 

Actually,  in  terms  of  replace¬ 
ment  costs  today — estimated  at 
$75,000  per  ton  of  daily  news¬ 
print  capacity — the  current  rate 
of  newsprint  company  profits 
represent  a  very  nominal  rate 
of  return,  about  5%  or  less,  it 
is  pointed  out.  Additionally,  if 
one  considers  the  original  in¬ 
vestment  put  into  the  industry 
by  the  investing  public  and  how 
substantially  that  investment 
was  scaled  down  by  drastic  re¬ 
organizations  in  the  1930’s,  pres¬ 
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board  of  directors  meeting  in  Montreal. 

The  company  said:  “Subsequent  to  next  March  I.  a  price 
advance,  perhaps  of  substantiol  amount,  seems  unavoidable 
because  of  continuing  sharp  advances  in  our  production  cost. 
...  If  there  is  no  relief  from  advancing  costs,  we  will  have  no 
choice  from  your  standpoint,  as  well  as  ours,  but  to  adjust  our 
prices  accordingly.”  The  company's  "aim  is  to  avoid  price 
increases,  to  promote  stability,  and  to  do  what  we  can  to 
check  the  spiralling  of  costs  and  prices.  We  believe  that 
every  commodity  seller  and  every  buyer,  also,  has  a  public 
responsibility  to  resist  destructive  inflationary  trends.  It  is  with 
this  in  mind  that  in  deferring  action  to  meet  our  higher  costs, 
by  higher  prices,  that  we  are  foregoing  the  higher  profit  oppor¬ 
tunity  which  obviously  exists  in  the  current  newsprint  market." 


ent  earnings  cannot  be  consid¬ 
er^  too  lavish. 

It  is  generally  believed  in 
Montreal  that  if  the  companies 
do  decide  to  notify  their  custo¬ 
mers  of  price  increases,  their 
case  will  rest  upon  increases 
in  costs  that  have  been  incurred 
during  the  past  year.  Pulpwood, 
which  represents  about  50%  of 
the  cost  of  manufacturing  news¬ 
print,  has  gone  up  15%  since 
a  year  ago,  or  $’7.50  per  ton. 
Freight  rates  have  gone  up  and 
may  go  up  again  by  next  year. 
This  item  alone  means  $3  or  $4 
a  ton  in  additional  costs.  Wages 
have  been  increased  and  an¬ 
other  round  of  wage  increases 
may  hit  the  industry  when  the 
April,  1948,  date  of  wage  nego¬ 
tiations  comes  around. 

But  those  newsprint  officials 
with  an  eye  to  a  price  increase 
have  in  their  opinion  other  ar¬ 
guments  to  justify  it: 

1.  A  higher  price  for  news¬ 
print  would  enable  newsprint 
companies  to  build  up  a  reserve 
for  the  inevitable  rainy  day 
when  the  demand  supply  situa¬ 
tion  in  newsprint  may  be  such 
as  to  put  newsprint  prices  at 
a  level  below  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion.  Though  the  industry  has 
been  highly  profitable  since 
1946,  a  company  such  as  Price 
Brothers  has  a  present  esti¬ 
mated  net  working  capital  posi¬ 
tion  of  $15,000  per  daily  ton  of 
production.  Whereas  in  the 
1930’s  when  $10,000  per  daily 
ton  of  capacity  was  adequate 
working  capital,  the  higher  cost 
of  doing  business  today  makes 
even  $15,000  per  daily  ton  a 
none  too  safe  level. 

2.  A  higher  price  for  news¬ 
print  would  serve  to  encourage 
the  financing  of  new  newsprint 
facilities  and  therefore  addi¬ 
tions  to  newsprint  supplies. 
There  have  been  no  newsprint 
facilities  constructed  in  Canada 


in  over  10  years  and  none  con¬ 
templated  at  present  because  at 
current  market  prices  for  news¬ 
print  securities  (about  five 
times  earnings  or  less)  it  is 
cheaper  to  buy  an  equity  in  an 
existing  mill  than  to  buy  securi¬ 
ties  of  a  projected  newsprint 
company. 

3.  The  very  large  demands  for 
newsprint  today  may,  in  fact, 
be  attributed  to  the  relatively 
low  level  at  which  newsprint  is 
selling.  Those  executives  favor¬ 
ing  a  price  increase  point  out 
that  newsprint  would  have  to 
sell  at  $115  per  ton  to  be  on  a 
parity  with  average  U.  S.  A. 
wholesale  commodity  prices 
(Department  of  LalMr  series). 

At  a  higher  price,  it  is  main¬ 
tained,  publishers  would  be 
forced  to  increase  their  adver¬ 
tising  linage  rates  and  there 
would  be  developed  a  better 
balance  between  the  amount  of 
advertising  which  newspapers 
get  vis-a-vis  radio,  magazine 
advertising,  etc. 

4.  The  acute  shortage  of  U.  S. 
dollar  exchange  could  be  solved, 
to  the  extent  of  $350,000  or 
more  annually  by  a  price  in¬ 
crease  of  $10  a  ton  without  cost 
to  the  Canadian  Government 
and  without  embarrassment  to 
U.  S.  Treasury  officials.  The  re¬ 
cent  $7  an  ounce  boost  in  the 
price  the  Government  will  pay 
on  gold  production  in  excess  of 

last  year’s  production  has  only  | 

serv^  to  fan  the  potentially  in¬ 
flationary  fires  in  the  U.  S.  • 

Just  what  the  final  outcome 
will  be  on  this  question  of  a 
price  increase  is  difficult  to  say. 

At  this  stage,  however,  one 
thing  appears  certain:  Canada’s 
largest  manufacturing  industry 
stands  divided  at  this  time  on 
this  question  and  if  some  mills 
increase  the  price,  it  is  possible 
to  see  the  Canadian  newsprint 
house  divided. 
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Heavy  UNESCO  Fund 
Allotted  to  Information 


By  Willictm  P.  Carney 

MEXICO  CITY  —  Expansion  of 

mass  communications  to  pro¬ 
mote  worldwide  understanding 
and  prevent  war  has  been  given 
one  of  the  top  priorities  in  the 
United  Nations  Educational  Sci¬ 
entific  and  Cultural  Organiza¬ 
tion’s  1948  program. 

The  organization’s  second  gen¬ 
eral  assembly  concluded  its 
month-long  deliberations  Dec.  3 
with  the  approval  of  its  program 
and  budget  for  next  year  in¬ 
cluding  the  allotment  of  $1,000,- 
000  for  mass  media  projects  or 
one-fifth  of  all  funds  set  aside 
for  field  operations.  Total  ex¬ 
penditures  will  aggregate  $7,- 
707,637. 

Production  Unit  Pianned 

Paramount  importance  in  this 
division  of  UNESCO’s  activities 
will  be  given  to  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  a  press,  radio  and  film 
production  unit  to  prepare  ma¬ 
terials  to  make  UNESCO  and  its 
aims  better  known  throughout 
the  world.  This  unit  will  cost 
$360,000  in  1948. 

Another  large  sum  will  be  set 
aside  to  expand  UNESCO’s  in¬ 
vestigations  of  the  technical 
needs  of  press,  radio  and  film  in 
war  devastated  countries.  Last 
year  UNESCO  investigators 
made  a  detailed  survey  of  com¬ 
munication  facilities  essential  in 
12  countries  which  were  hard 
hit  during  the  last  war. 

Researchers  reported  that 
China  alone  could  absorb  the 
entire  world  production  of  tele¬ 
printers,  while  Greece  was  said 
to  be  in  dire  need  of  every 
type  of  communications  equip¬ 
ment  in  1948.  * 

UNESCO  will  survey  tech¬ 
nical  needs  in  other  Eastern 
nations  and  in  Latin  America. 
Delegates  approved  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  a  world  radio  uni¬ 
versity  that  would  be  linked 
with  networks  throughout  the 
globe  and  would  feature  inter¬ 
views  with  leading  educators, 
scientists  and  writers  on  dif¬ 
ferent  aspects  of  UNESCO’s  pro¬ 
gram. 

The  importance  of  developing 
mass  communications  was 
stressed  by  William  Benton. 
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chairman  of  the  United  States  'jd  ocvittAt 

delegation,  who  said  that  this  l 

work  was  one  of  the  four  fun-  3 

damental  projects  which  must 

undertaken  or-  a 

'Talking  to  Peoples' 

“UNESCO  must  develop  a  Representing  the  three  U.  S.  wire  services  at  the  UNESCO  conk, 
means  of  talking  directly  to  ence  in  Mexico  City  were,  1.  to  r.:  Lloyd  Brady,  Associated  Pric 
peoples  through  the  great  mod-  Edward  L.  Thomas,  United  Press;  ^  Carl  Kupfer,  International  Nen 
ern  means  of  communications  Service, 

such  as  a  worldwide  radio  net¬ 
work,’’  Mr.  Benton  said.  “It  Although  the  latter  viewpoint  Germany  and  Japan.  ThispB(. 

must  have  a  real  plan  of  mass  finally  prevailed,  the  U.S.  sue-  ect  provoked  considerable  alt 

education  and  mass  collabora-  ceed^  in  obtaining  approval  of  cLsm  on  the  part  of  the  PoJi 
tion  so  that  the  individuals  of  a  resolution  recommending  delegates  who  maintained  tht 
each  nation  are  in  the  most  di-  UNESCO  continue  and  intensify  it  was  “too  premature”  to  s- 
rect  possible  intellectual  and  cul-  its  efforts  to  remove  existing  ob-  tend  UNESCO’s  activities  irio 
tural  contact  with  the  individ-  stacles  such  as  postal  and  tele-  Germany,  because  “war  wouidi 

uals  of  other  nations.”  graph  barriers.  are  still  fresh.” 

During  assembly  deliberations  Correlated  projects  with  those  The  third  general  assembly  of 
two  views  predominated  in  dis-  mentioned  before  will  be  the  UNESCO  will  be  held  in  Ko- 
cussing  UNESCO’s  role  in  mass  allotment  of  $28,000  next  year  vember  and  December,  1948. 
communications.  The  United  to  the  study  of  a  universal  copy-  Eight  electric  duplicating  ai' 
States  maintained  that  top  pri-  right  code  and  the  organization  chines  running  16  hours  a  4iy 
ority  should  be  given  to  re-  of  four  international  seminars  and  operat^  by  16  men  wodt 
moval  of  obstacles  preventing  on  problems  of  education.  ing  two  shifts  turned  out  ITS,- 

the  free  flow  of  information.  Among  the  most  significant  000,000  words  a  day  for  the  ca- 
while  most  European  nations,  projects  that  UNEISCO  is  pre-  ference.  The  number  of  lool 
including  Great  Britain,  sup-  pared  to  carry  out  next  year  reporters  and  foreign  com¬ 
ported  the  thesis  that  production  will  be  a  survey  of  the  possi-  spondents  accredited  ahnoit 
of  information  should  be  the  bilities  of  extending  its  educa-  equaled  the  number  that  ca- 
No.  1  project.  tional  reconstruction  program  to  ered  the  P^ris  Peace  Conferenei  j 


Press  Freedom  High 
In  U.S.  Geneva  Code 


WASHINGTON— Modeled  after 

this  country’s  Bill  of  Rights 
and  setting  out  press  freedom 
as  one  of  its  first  declarations,  a 
suggested  code  of  human  rights 
has  been  endorsed  by  the  State 
Department  for  submission  to 
the  United  Nations  Commission 
now  in  session  at  Geneva. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  Unit¬ 
ed  States  representative  to  the 
UN  Commission  on  Human 
Rights,  will  submit  the  docu¬ 
ment,  placing  it  in  competition 
with  a  draft  supported  by  Rus¬ 
sia  and  setting  out  principles 
which  clash  on  fundamentals. 

Placed  before  a  subcommis¬ 
sion  at  Geneva  one  week  ago, 
the  Soviet  proposals  were  op¬ 
posed  by  Jonathan  Daniels  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States, 
and  by  Elizabeth  Monroe  on  be¬ 
half  of  Great  Britain. 

Objection  was  made  by  them 
chiefly  upon  the  ground  that 
making  ^vocacy  of  racial  or 
religious  hostility  a  crime  would 
interfere  with  freedom  of  ex¬ 
pression.  In  the  plan  was  de¬ 
tected  an  effort  to  visit  punish¬ 
ment  upon  the  growing  list  of 
Soviet-styled  “warmongers.” 

Actually,  the  United  States 
proposal  goes  beyond  the  Bill 
of  Rights.  It  provides  specifi¬ 
cally  for  the  rights  to  health, 
education,  social  security  and  a 
decent  living.  And  it  embraces 
the  principles  set  out  in  the 
13th,  14th  and  15th  constitution¬ 
al  amendments  which  abolished 


slavery  and  removed  the  impe¬ 
diments  that  ran  parallel  to  in¬ 
voluntary  servitude. 

No  contractual  or  treaty  of 
ligations  would  be  involved  in 
acceptance  of  the  code,  either 
as  offered  by  Mrs.  Roosevelt  or 
as  it  may  be  rewritten  by  the 
Council  now  meeting  or  by  the 
General  Assembly  at  its  Sep¬ 
tember,  1948,  session. 

Draftsmen  of  the  statements 
of  policy  were  members  of  an 
Interdepartmental  Committee  of 
State,  Justice,  Labor,  Interior 
and  Federal  Security  depart¬ 
ments.  It  was  reviewed  last  Oc¬ 
tober  at  a  conference  of  non¬ 
governmental  organizations  and 
revised  on  the  basis  of  those 
discussions. 

Described  more  in  hope  than 
in  confidence  by  the  State  De¬ 
partment  as  “aspirations  of  the 
peoples  of  the  world  for  rights 
and  freedoms,”  the  text  was 
made  public  with  this  note: 

“Even  though  all  these  rights 
are  not  immediately  attainable 
by  everyone  everywhere  in  the 
world,  they  are  included  on  the 
theory  that  they  are  fundamen¬ 
tal  and  should  be  the  rights  of 
every  individual.” 

Article  II  of  the  bill  states: 

“Everyone  has  the  right  to 
freedom  of  information,  speech, 
and  expression;  to  fre^om  of 
religion,  conscience  and  belief; 
to  freedom  of  assembly  and  of 
association;  and  to  freedom  to 
petition  his  government  and  the 
United  Nations.” 


in  1946.  Final  figures  showed 
that  450  newsmen  from  15  la- 
tions  reported  the  meeting. 

■ 

C.  D.  Cro’wley,  72; 
Little  Falls  (N.Y.)  Times 

Little  Falls,  N.  Y.— Charlee 

D.  Crowley,  72,  publisher  and 
managing  editor  of  the  Little  j 
Falls  Evening  Times,  died  Nor  j 
30,  in  Little  Falls  Hospital,  after  j 
a  year’s  illness.  He  had  bea  J 
associated  with  the  Times  more  i 
than  40  years. 

In  1940,  he  and  a  sister,  Uic  i 
Katherine  Crowley,  purchased  ' 
the  interest  of  John  Crowkf, 
a  brother,  who  had  been  part- 
owner  and  editor  of  the  Time. 
Charles  became  managing  ed¬ 
itor  at  that  time. 

1^.  Crowley  was  a  member 
of  the  New  York  State  Publish¬ 
ers  Association,  New  York  State 
Associated  Dailies  aixi  the  New 
York  Associated  Press  Associa 
tion. 

■ 

Open  Hearings 
Demanded  in  Texas 

Austin,  Tex.  —  State  cegltal 
correspondents  have  begun  s 
campaign  to  force  state  boydi 
sukI  commissions  to  open  the* 
hearings  to  newsmen  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  a  series  of  barred-oo« 
meetings  recently. 

Gov.  Beauford  Jester  said  » 
cently  that  the  press  “shouW 
have  access  ^to  public  infbnnii- 
tion,”  but  added  that  he  ****** 
going  to  tell  hU  commissiow 
what  do  do  “because  it’s  • 
ter  for  the  state  agencies  to  a*- 
termine  themselves.”  , . 

Omly  the  state  board  of  hetiu 
holds  open  hearings,  inade 
datory  under  the  law  in  its  ess* 
alone. 
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rinters'  Strike  Hits  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

'hicago  Papers  Continue  to  Improve 
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Seven  daily  nevirs- 
papers  in  the  Chicago  area 
Stuck  by  members  of  ITU  Local 
I  were  continuing  to  publish 
'  ually  normal  editions  this 
>k  as  the  printers’  strike  en¬ 
tered  its  10th  day. 

Both  sides  were  awaiting  pos- 
jiWe  action  by  NLRB,  which 
^  reportedly  studying  the  is- 
juance  of  a  complaint  against 
the  local  union,  based  on  pub¬ 
lishers’  charges  of  unfair  labor 
pnetices  on  the  part  of  the 
onion.  Such  action  might  lead 
to  application  in  the  Federal 
District  Court  for  an  injunction 
mining  the  union  from  strik¬ 
ing  and  would,  in  effect,  order 
tiK  printers  back  to  work. 

Meanwhile,  the  six  local 
dailies  were  meeting  the  emer- 
«ncy  situation  with  improved 
papers  as  the  Chicago  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association  an¬ 
nounced  withdrawal  of  its  pre- 
ibike  offer  to  make  any  nego¬ 
tiated  wage  increase  retroactive 
to  Oct.  21.  The  Hammond 
(Ind.)  Times  resumed  publica¬ 
tion  after  its  printers  struck  for 
the  Chicago  local’s  wage  de- 
minds  (E4P,  Nov.  29,  p.  7). 
Display  advertising  volume 
and  circulation  sales  of  Chicago 
dailies  were  reported  to  be  com- 
pvatively  normal.  More  late 
news  was  getting  into  the  papers 
II  th^  streamlined  their  typ¬ 
ing  and  photo  -  engraving 
methods. 

Withdraw  Retroactivity 
The  publishers  have  with¬ 
drawn  their  offer  to  make  any 
Mgotiated  wage  increase  retro¬ 
active  to  Oct.  21  as  a  result  of 
the  strike  by  the  printers 
against  the  six  newspapers. 

In  a  letter  to  Woodruff  Ran¬ 
dolph,  ITU  president,  and  John 
PUdi,  president  of  the  striking 
Chicago  Local  16,  John  F. 
O’Keefe,  secretary  of  the  Chi- 
ago  Newspaper  Publishers  As- 
jociation,  formerly  revoked  any 
previous  offers  made  by  the 
publishers  in  an  effort  to  reach 
an  agreement. 

The  letter  pointed  out  that 
toe  previous  offers  had  presup¬ 
posed  continuation  of  produc¬ 
tion  while  an  agreement  was  be- 
Jg  negotiated.  “Unfortunate¬ 
ly,”  said  O’Keefe’s  letter,  "you 
»w  fit  to  call  a  strike  on  Nov. 

This  strike  is  part  of  the 
[TU  campaign  to  avoid  contrac¬ 
tual  responsibility  in  order  to 
fflforce  conditions  prohibited  by 
Ijw-  In  consequence  of  the 
•trike  our  previous  offers  for 
» form  of  contract  and  for  retro- 
•chyity  must  be  regarded  as 
haying  terminated  Nov.  24. 

^6  wish,  however,  to  renew 
the  assurance  we  gave  in  our 
public  statement  of  Nov.  22, 
*947,  that  ‘the  publishers  stand 
ready  at  all  times  to  explore 
every  avenue  to  industrial  peace 


Denmark  Sees 
Vari-type  Papers 

Chicago— First  copies  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune  in  its  Vari-type 
dress  reached  Copenhagen,  Den¬ 
mark,  this  week,  according  to 
the  Tribune  Press  Service. 

The  issues  caused  wide  in¬ 
terest  among  Copenhagen  news¬ 
paper  editors. 

“They  recalled  their  own 
emergency  efforts  during  the 
Copenhagen  printers’  strike 
from  March  to  July  this  year,’’ 
stated  the  dispatch,  “and  ex¬ 
pressed  amazement  at  the  fine 
results  being  obtained  by  the 
American  paper.” 

based  on  conformity  to  law  and 
the  assumption  of  mutual  re¬ 
sponsibilities,’  including  the 
good  offices  of  the  executive 
board  of  the  Chicago  Federation 
of  Labor.” 

ITU  President  Randolph  re¬ 
plied  to  O’Keefe’s  letter,  stating 
in  part:  “You  know  full  well 
that  the  association  refused  to 
discuss  the  matter  of  wages.  If 
and  when  the  publishers  are 
willing  to  resume  negotiations 
and  discuss  wages,  as  well  as 
other  matters  of  interest  to  both 
sides,  Chicago  Typographical 
Union  will  be  glad  to  resume 
negotiations.” 

Randolph  said  in  Washington 


that  Chicago  had  been  chosen 
by  ANPA  as  the  key  to  the 
“showdown”  with  ITU. 

In  New  York,  Elbert  Antrim, 
business  manager  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  and  president  of  the 
Chicago  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association,  said  Randolph’s 
statement  was  a  ‘’smokescreen’’ 
attempting  to  make  it  appear  the 
Chicago  strike  was  over  a  wage 
issue. 

"The  contract  is  the  only  is¬ 
sue,”  he  said.  “We  wouldn’t  talk 
wages  until  we  knew  we  would 
have  a  contract.” 

He  said  the  first  proposal  of 
the  union,  that  “working  condi¬ 
tions”  be  posted  with  “no  guar¬ 
antee,  no  mutuality,”  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  an  offer  to  sign  Form 
P6A,  a  “form  of  contract” 

This  form,  Antrim  said, 
“placed  all  liability  for  any  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  law  on  the  pub¬ 
lishers.” 

Regarding  Randolph’s  state¬ 
ment,  Antrim  said: 

“The  ANPA  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Chicago  situation  but 
the  whole  coun&y  is  looking  at 
Chicago  because  it’s  the  key  city. 
If  he  wants  to  regard  it  as  a 
showdown  we’re  perfectly  agree¬ 
able.” 

In  another  letter,  O’Keefe,  on 
behalf  of  the  publishers,  re¬ 
minded  Chicago  Mailers’  Union 
No.  2,  an  ITU  affiliate,  that  its 
(Continued  on  page  68) 


Capital  Parleys  Foil; 
Detroit  Situation  Eased 


WASHINGTON  —  After  a  week 
which  brought  negotiation 
meetings  past  the  25  mark  and 
raised  rumors  of  impending 
strike  vote  or  union  “continu¬ 
ous  meeting  s,”  Washington 
newspaper  publishers  and  ITU 
had  failed  to  reach  an  agree¬ 
ment  replacing  a  work  contract 
which  expired  Nov.  11. 


for  Sunday  afternoon.  The  regu¬ 
larly  sch^uled  meeting  is  De¬ 
cember  14. 

Compositors  viewing  the  ac¬ 
celerating  flow  of  department 
store  Christmas  advertising  copy 
were  reported  to  be  weighing 
the  tactical  wisdom  of  moving 
without  further  delay. 

The  union  has  submitted  “con¬ 


Printers  have  remained  on  the  ditions  of  employment”  includ 


job  but  union  members  reported 
growing  unrest.  Woodruff  Ran 
dolph,  ITU  international  presi- 


ing  a  $13  weekly  raise  which 
would  make  the  scale  $90,  $95 
and  $100  for  the  three  shifts  on 


dent,  attended  two  meetings  but  ®  35-hour  week.  "I^e  publishers 
left  Wednesday  night  for  sched-  have  offered  a  $5.25  top. 


uled  meetings  in  Trenton  and  In¬ 
dianapolis. 

The  only  understanding 
reached  was  that  pay-scale 
changes  agreed  to  within  60  days 
of  the  former  contract’s  expira¬ 
tion  date,  will  be  retroactive. 
The  effect  of  such  an  agreement 
is  to  allow  the  union  to  come  up 
within  next  30  days,  with  a  con¬ 
tract  acceptable  to  the  pub¬ 
lishers. 

One  bloc  of  union  members, 
dissatisfied  with  the  progress 


Detroit  —  Following  a  bad 
weekend,  optimism  began  to  pre¬ 
vail  at  all  Detroit  newspapers 
as  full  production  schedules 
were  resumed  at  the  News, 
Times,  and  Free  Press  with 
Tuesday  editions. 

It  was  the  first  time  in  two 
weeks  that  normal  operations  in 
the  composing  or  mailing  de¬ 
partments  have  been  experi¬ 
enced  by  any  of  the  manage¬ 
ments. 


,  ,  .  ,  Unconfirmed  rumors  that  a 

made  by  the  scale  committee  truce  had  been  declared  by  the 


Pictures  of  Chicago  Dailies' 
Operations — Page  11 


( they  pointed  out  that  negotia¬ 
tions  have  been  going  on  for 


Detroit  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  and  the  Interna- 


four  months)  were  sounding  tional  Typographical  Union  were 


sentiment  for  a  special  show¬ 
down  meeting  of  Columbia  local 


not  commented 
side. 


on  by  either 
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Newspaper  Uses 
Teletypesetter 

JAMESTOWN,  N.  Y.— Publish¬ 
ers  of  the  Jamestown  Post- 
Journal  faced  this  week  their 
first  strike  in  the  100-year  his¬ 
tory  of  the  newspaper  and  its 
pr^ecessors.  They  continued 
daily  publication  despite  the 
fact  there  was  not  a  compositor 
in  the  establishment. 

Local  205  of  the  International 
Typographical  Union  struck  at 
7  p.  m.  Dec.  2  when  the  pub¬ 
lishers  refused  to  comply  with 
an  ultimatum  calling  for  accept¬ 
ance  by  the  publishers  of  “con¬ 
ditions  of  employment”  sub¬ 
mitted  by  the  union.  ‘Twenty- 
two  hours  later  the  paper  hit 
the  street  with  a  16-page  Wed¬ 
nesday  edition. 

The  task  of  printing  the  news¬ 
paper  without  compositors  found 
General  Manager  J.  Robert  Nel¬ 
son.  Managing  Editor  John  A. 
Hall,  vicepresident  Levant  M. 
Hall,  Circulation  Manager  Gar¬ 
wood  Gilbert,  News  Editor 
Leigh  E.  Burdick  and  lesser  ex¬ 
ecutives  laboring  in  the  com¬ 
posing  room. 

The  publishers  leaned  heavily 
on  teletypesetter  machines,  in¬ 
stalled  Dec.  1,  the  day  after  the 
1947  contract  with  Local  205  ex¬ 
pired,  and  upon  photo-engrav¬ 
ing  of  typewritten,  and  in  some 
cases  hand-sketched,  advertise¬ 
ments. 

When  the  newspaper  hit  the 
street  it  bore  a  front-page,  top 
position  three-column  headline 
declaring  “Post-Journal  hit  by 
first  Printers’  Strike  in  100 
Years.” 

The  last  paragraph  of  the 
story  stated  that  “the  officials  of 
the  Jamestown  Post- Journal  are 
determined  to  continue  to  serve 
the  newspaper’s  subscribers  to 
the  fullest  extent  in  face  of  the 
unfortunate  adversity  which  has 
confronted  them.” 

At  noon  Dec.  4  there  was  no 
indication  that  either  the  pub¬ 
lishers  or  the  union  were  ready 
to  make  modified  offers  in  set¬ 
tlement  of  the  strike.  The  pub¬ 
lishers  had  agreed  to  a  $6  per 
week  increase  which  would 
bring  the  37V&-hour,  five-day 
week  minimum  to  $7i.20. 

The  union  demanded  a  $15  a 
week  increase.  Both  the  pub¬ 
lishers  and  the  union  demanded 
control  over  the  new  teletype¬ 
setter  apparatus. 

The  Post-Journal,  created  Oct. 
1,  1941,  through  a  merger  of  the 
Evening  Journal  and  the  Morn¬ 
ing  Post,  has  an  ABC  circula¬ 
tion  of  about  27,000  in  a  city 
of  42,000  population  and  a  cir¬ 
culation  area  of  100,000. 

Review-Star  Normal 

Effective  with  the  Dec.  1  edi¬ 
tion.  the  Rockville  Centre  (N. 
Y. )  Nassau  Daily  Review-Star 
returned  to  the  use  of  regular 
type  for  all  pages  for  the  first 
time  since  a  printers’  work  stop¬ 
page  began  Nov.  9.  Captions  for 
(Continued  on  page  58) 
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w  If  J.  _  *  W  cloaked  in  security,  the  extent 

ASN£,  Atomic  boara 

Join  in  Security  Study  ic,?  ir“'  si''S,™iia'on“de; 

*  *  sired  by  the  press  in  connection 

n„  T  with  the  development  of  atomic 

By  Jcanes  ].  cutler  energy  news  and  feature  ma- 

.  ,  ,  terials,  including  pictorial,  on 

WASHINGTON — What  was  be-  responsibiUty  with  the  press  to  initiative  of  the  press.  Secur- 
lieved  to  be  the  last  prop  sup-  see  that  these  facts  are  avail-  ity  restrictions  often  deter  initi- 

porting  “press  gag”  rules  pro-  able  to  the  people  of  the  United  ative  in  many  cases,  and  even 

posed  by  the  Security  Advisory  States,  with  full  regard  for  the  more  often  preclude  the  repor- 

Board  has  been  knocked  out  by  common  defense  and  security  of  torial  probing  which  is  so  basic 

an  agreement  between  the  the  United  States.”  to  the  function  of  a  free  press. 

Atomic  Energy  Board  and  Amer-  Howard,  who  is  editor  of  “4.  The  means  by  which  the 


By  Jcanes  J.  Butler 


an  agreement  between  the  the  United  States.”  to  the  function  of  a  free  press. 

Atomic  Energy  Board  and  Amer-  Howard,  who  is  editor  of  “4.  The  means  by  which  the 

ican  Society  of  Newspaper  Ed-  the  Cleveland  News,  selected  the  commission  and  the  press  can 
itors  to  begin  a  joint  survey  following  committee  members:  maintain  that  flexibility  and 
next  month  to  fix  the  border  at  Gideon  Seymour,  executive  ed-  adequacy  of  relations  which 
which  information  to  the  pub-  jtor,  Minneapolis  Star  and  Trib-  will  insure,  under  security  con- 
lic  endangers  national  security,  une,  chairman;  W.  S.  Gilmore,  ditions,  the  fullest  possible  free- 
The  SAB,  comprising  repre-  editor,  Detroit  News;  B.  M.  Me-  dom  of  news  handling,  which 
sentatives  of  State,  War  and  Kelway,  editor,  Washington  will  enable  the  press  to  carry 
Navy  agencies,  had  prepared  a  star;  L.  L.  Winship,  managing  out  its  normal  responsibility  to 
tentative  draft  of  information  editor,  Boston  Globe;  C.  G.  Wei-  inform  the  public,  and  which 
categories  which  would  go  so  lington,  managing  ^itor,  Kan-  will  preserve  the  traditional 
far  as  to  bar  from  public  knowl-  gas  City  Star;  Paul  V.  Smith,  ed-  public  accountability  of  a  Gov- 
edge  facts  which  might  cause  itor  and  manager,  San  Francisco  ernment  agency  without  preju- 
embarrassment  to  the  adminis-  Chronicle.  dice  to  the  national  security.” 


trators  whose  departments 
would  be  affected. 

Criticism  from  Many  Quarters 


Chronicle.  dice  to  the  national  security.” 

Chairman  Lilienthal  listed  the  ■ 

following  topics  for  joint  study:  AP  Londoii  Bureau 
“1.  The  needs  of  the  press  pi  j  I-,  i_  * 


ASNE  promptly  blasted  the  with  respect  to  security  guid- 
rules,  the  Veterans  Administra-  ance  in  the  development  of 


Enlarged  for  Conference 

The  London  Associated  Press 


tion  which  had  adopted  but  had  atomic  energy  news  from  other  staff  has  been  reinforced  for  the 
not  invoked  them  in  any  actual  than  official  sources,  a  problem  Foreign  Ministers’  Conference, 
instance  erased  them  from  its  constantly  facing  the  working  Newly  assigned  to  the  meet- 
regulations,  and  a  congressional  reporter  gathering  information  ing  are  John  Hightower,  Wash- 
committee  grilled  the  three  SAB  in  this  field  and  often  confront-  ington  diplomatic  editor,  who 
members.  Gen.  Dwight  Eisen-  ing  editors  who  determine  its  has  cover^  the  last  two  Big 
hower  expressed  his  opposition  fitness  to  print.  Four  meetings;  Wes  Gallagher, 

to  peacetime  censorship  force-  ”2.  The  provision  to  the  press  chief  of  the  staff  in  Germany, 
fully  and  proved  his  sincerity  of  adequate  information  about  and  Joseph  E.  Dynan  of  the 
by  immediately  opening  up  a  a  Government  program  heavily  Paris  staff. 


large  treasure  of  World  War  II 
documents  heretofore  held  in 
strict  secrecy,  reserving  only 
the  condition  that  national  se¬ 
curity  must  not  be  jeopardized 
by  the  disclosures. 

Defense  Secretary  James  V. 
Forrestal  ordered  a  re-examina¬ 
tion  of  news  policies  in  the 
armed  services  with  a  view  to 
greater  liberalization,  without 
awaiting  SAB  final  action  on 
the  directive  which  already  had 
been  drastically  loosened  up  to 
stem  the  flood  of  criticism. 

President  Truman  offered  only 
slim  defense  of  the  special  com¬ 
mittee:  newspapermen,  he  said, 
had  launched  their  offensive 
without  knowledge  of  the  de¬ 
tails  in  their  final  form,  an  as¬ 
sertion  which  was  taken  to  be 
a  rejection  of  the  tentative  draft 
which  had  leaked  to  the  public. 
Under  the  federal  employes  loy¬ 
alty  statute,  the  restrictive  code 
cannot  become  effective  until 
approved  by  the  President. 

Because  the  new  secrecy 
move  stemmed  from  the  A-En- 
ergy  program,  the  attitude  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
was  awaited.  Chairman  David 
Lilienthal  removed  uncertainty 
by  applauding  the  action  of 
ASNE  President  N.  R.  Howard, 
in  appointing  an  editorial  com¬ 
mittee  to  meet  with  AEC  in 
January. 

Mr.  Lilienthal  declared  it  a 
proper  function  of  the  press  to 
take  over  the  circulation  of 
knowledge  — ‘“To  disseminate 
facts,  to  interpret  them  and 
give  them  meaning,  and  to  hold 
public  servants  accountable  for 
their  conduct  of  the  people’s 
business.  The  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  recognizes  a  joint 


William  Wallace,  54 
Of  Toronto  Star,  Dies 


TORONTO,  Ont.— William  Wal¬ 
lace,  54,  advertising  manager 
of  the  Toronto  Daily  Star  and 
the  Star  Week¬ 
ly,  and  a  direc- 
tor  of  the  Tor¬ 
onto  Star  Ltd., 
died  at  his  desk 
Dec.  2.  shortly 
after  coming  to 
work. 

Well-known  in 
North  American 
newspaper  c  i  r- 
cles,  Mr.  Wal¬ 
lace  became  the 
first  Canadian 
president  of  the  Wallace 
Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives  Association 
in  1943,  and  the  same  year  was 
awarded  a  medal  for  outstand¬ 
ing  service  to  advertising  by  the 
Association  of  Canadian  Adver¬ 
tisers. 

Mr.  Wallace  came  from  a 
newspaper  family,  his  father 
having  been  with  the  Toronto 
Star,  as  were  his  brother,  Clif¬ 
ford,  now  with  Baker  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency,  and  his  sister 
Claire,  now  a  Canadian  radio 
commentator. 

Born  April  8,  1893,  at  Orange¬ 
ville,  Ont.,  where  his  father 
published  the  Orangeville  Sun, 
Mr.  Wallace  joined  the  Toronto 
Star  as  a  reporter  about  1910, 
served  overseas  with  tb«  Can¬ 
adian  army  in  the  first  World 


War,  winning  the  Military 
Cross  for  bravery  at  Vimy 
Ridge. 

He  became  private  secretary 
to  the  Hon.  N.  W.  Rowell,  then 
secretary  of  the  Canadian  Privy 
Council.  Shortly  afterward  he 
became  Canadian  secretary  of 
the  Empire  Press  Union. 

Later  he  was  executive  secre¬ 
tary  and  manager  of  the  Can¬ 
adian  Daily  Newspapers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  of  which  he  was  elected 
president  in  1939. 

Mr.  Wallace  rejoined  the  Tor¬ 
onto  Star  in  1921  as  an  adver¬ 
tising  salesman,  becoming  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  in  1936.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Sales 
Committee  of  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association, 
1943-44,  and  on  the  advisory 
committee  of  ANPA,  1940-45. 

During  the  last  war  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Canadian  pub¬ 
lishers’  war  finance  publicity 
committee. 

Mr.  Wallace  was  known  in 
business  circles  for  his  quiet 
manner  and  sound  judgment. 
His  ready  kindliness  and  under¬ 
standing  drew  to  him  the  un¬ 
swerving  loyalty  of  his  friends 
and  fellow-workers.  He  was  a 
practicing  and  enthusiastic 
Canadian,  and  played  an  im¬ 
portant  part  in  the  growth  of 
Canadian  advertising  to  its 
present  standard. 
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Dayton  News 
Scooped  Tells 
All  to  Readers 

Dayton,  O.— Somethin,  ni. 
in  explaining  away  a  “scoo»" , 
a  highly  competitive  field  ta 
introduced  here.  " 

On  Monday,  Nov.  24,  the  Dm 
ton  Journal  carried  an  excW, 
copyrighted  interview  wii* 
Mrs.  Mildred  Lamarre,  wife  ' 
Bleriot  H.  Lamarre,  the  “nii 
dent”  of  the  Aviation  Beet- 
which  has  figured  in  Beiur 
Meyers’  Washington  testimoB' 

The  same  afternoon,  theSi 
ton  Herald,  published  by 
same  company,  carried  a  codt 
righted  interview  and  theta 
current  pictures  of  Mrs.  b. 
marre. 

The  next  day  the  IW 
Daily  News,  along  with  the 
Herald,  Dayton’s  only  aftemooc 
papers,  ran  an  interview  md 
picture  with  this  editor’s  note 

“The  News  was  ‘scooped 
Monday,  and  as  a  result  nt 
this  interview  with  the  U- 
marres  a  day  late. 

“Immediately  after  Gen.  Ben¬ 
nett  E.  Meyers  testified  before 
the  Senate  committee  that  Mrs. 
Lamarre  had  been  ‘his  girl’  le 
porters  from  all  three  Dayton 
papers  began  to  try  to  talk  to 
Mrs.  Lamarre  to  get  her  side 
of  the  story. 

“It  became  increasingly  ap¬ 
parent  as  the  days  passed  that 
she  was  ‘hiding  out’  at  her  horn 
on  Oakley  Ave.,  but  she  would 
not  answer  the  door  and  when 
she  answered  the  telephone  she 
identified  herself  as  the  maid. 

“Finally,  on  Sunday  after¬ 
noon,  Mrs.  Lamarre  let  Herald 
and  Journal  reporters  in.  After 
they  had  gotten  an  interview 
and  pictures,  Robert  Knee,  at 
torney  for  the  Lamarres  and 
who  incidentally  has  repre 
sented  the  Journal-Herald  ^b-  1 
lishing  Co.,  a.ssisted  in  keepitu 
the  Lamarres  away  from  News 
reporters  throughout  Monday. 

“Sunday  night  and  Monda' 
until  The  News  final  edition 
was  out,  the  Lamarres  were  at  i 
‘friend’s  house,’  and  Knee  told 
News  reporters  Mirs.  Lamane 
was  ‘on  the  verge  of  a  nenous 
breakdown’  and  unable  to  see 
anybody.  As  far  as  any  slander 
suit  was  concerned,  he  would 
say  only  that  he  had  ‘gone  into 
the  matter  thoroughly  with  my 
client.’ 

“Thus  the  Herald  was  able  to 
have  an  ‘exclusive,’  and  to  rub 
it  in  they  devoted  almost  the 
entire  front  page  to  the  story. 

“Just  like  in  the  movies." 

For  two  and  a  half  days,  re¬ 
porters  from  the  three  Dayton 
papers  kept  an  almost  constant 
vigil  outside  the  Lamarre  home 
Part  of  the  time  an  International 
News  photographer  from  Cleve 
land  joined  the  group. 

Mrs.  Lamarre  opened  the 
doors  to  the  reporters  on  hand 
in  mid-afternoon  Sunday. 

2  Named  V.  P.'s 

M.  J.  Foulon  and  H.  C.  Bl»e 
have  been  elected  viceprMidww 
of  the  Branham  Co.,  publishers 
representatives. 

B  L I S  H  E  R  for  December  6,  1947 
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View  of  Chicago  Herald-American's  new  "composing  room"  (above),  showing  a  battery  of  girl  typists 
at  Voritypers  and  electric  typewriters  preparing  copy  for  photoengraved  editions. 

editor  &.  PU  BLIS  HER  for  December  €,  1947 


News  department  problem 
(below):  L  to  r,  Peter  Grunde- 
land,  makeup  editor;  Ed  Akers, 
news  editor;  Carl  Kesler,  state 
editor,  of  Daily  News,  select  copy 
to  fit  "holes"  on  inside  pages. 


Chicago  Tribune’s  typewritten  front  page,  (above),  with  cartoon  in 
full  color. 


Foto-Type"  headlines  are  as¬ 
sembled  at  the  Times  (above) 
from  tab  letters.  Once  used,  letters 
must  be  discarded  for  in  process 
of  make-up  they  are  pasted  down. 
Cellulose  tape  is  used  in  assem¬ 
bling  headlines. 
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St.  Louis  Star-Times 
Hits  Comics’  Influence 

NEARLY  10  years  after  the  St.  so,  how  should  he  answer  the 


among  the  highest  in  readership 
following,  they  will  be  snapped 
up  immediately  by  competitors 
who  will  take  not  only  the  comic 
strips  but  the  reader  following 
they  had,  and  that  in  this  com¬ 
petitive  business  world  is  an  end 
not  to  be  desired.  .  . 


Labor  Body 
Starts  Hearings 
On  Job  Slotting 

Washington  —  The  domnit 


xv  jrcraid  aim  me  oc..  SU,  IIUW  SIIUUIU  lie  aiUiWtrr  me  curkrklomx^nfAH  j-  T — L  x  LT. 

Louis  (Mo.)  star.  Times  complaints  of  the  readers  who  dispute  between  publuhers  ud 

stirred  national  comment  by  want  to  continue  it?  nrfnHn°<rHf^ov  2'5^  editorial  on  Guddovtr 

blasting  at  horror  crime  comics.  “  ‘Should  the  editor  continue  Qinnseide  the  claspfication  of  executive,  ad 

the  newspaper  has  stirred  up  its  running  an  offending  comic,  and  frortf  reader*?  niiD)^trative,  and  profesaional 

readers  with  a  slap  at  overly-em-  omit  it  on  just  those  days  when  o*  comme  t  employes  within  the  meaninj  of 


phasized  sex  in  comics  in  his  judgment  it  transgresses  " 

The  criticism  of  sex  treat-  the  bounds  of  good  taste?  And  ^  rtafinoc 

ment  in  comics  was  but  one  if  so  how  should  he  answer  the  rGUneKCimp  lyennes 
point  in  a  Nov.  25  editorial  on  telephone  calls  of  the  irate  read-  Pf@ss  FlGedom 
“Moral  Deterioration  and  ers  who  want  to  know  how  the 
Crime,"  blaming  movies  for  lady  hanging  from  her  thumbs 
glamorizing  loose  living,  modern  got  down  .  .  .  But  do  not  tell  us 
literature  that  dresses  up  “wash-  to  complain  to  the  syndicates 


■  the  Wage-Hour  Act  has  be« 

_  ,  !•  awakened  by  call  by  the  Labor 

Pennekeunp  Defines  Department  of  hearings  on 
Pr«»c!ci  FrPpHom  exemptions  from  the  statute, 

l^ress  rreeaom  The  sessions  began  Dec.  2  and 

Deland,  Fla. — ^American  news-  are  expected  to  continue  for 
papers  are  living  up  to  their  several  weeks,  with  Jan.  13 
responsibilities  as  custodians  of  given  over  to  testimony  and 


room  obscenity,"  pseudo-intel-  that  sell  comics  because  we  have  constitutional  press  freedpin,  argument  exclusively  on  newi- 
lectual  lecturers  who  ridicule  already  done  that  to  no  avail. .. .’  John  D.  Pennekarnp.  assomate  paper  jobs.  Sirnilar  hearingi, 
religious  and  home  standards  “The  Star-Times  is  in  the  same  editor  of  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Her-  soon  after  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
and  other  factors  of  modern  so-  position  today  on  the  question  old,  told  a  meeting  of  the  Flor-  ards  Act  becarne  effective,  pro- 
ciety  down  to  “perfume  ads  of  the  overemphasis  of  sex  in  ida  Student  Government  and  duced  rules  which  have  been  op- 
that  state  in  plain  English  that  comics  as  it  was  10  years  ago  Intercollegiate  Press  Association  erative  since  1940  but  which 
they  are  aphrodisiacs.”  in  the  overemphasis  of  crime,  st  Stetson  University.  never  have  been  satisfactory  to 

Readers  Snat>  Back  The  ‘Continuing  Study  of  News-  “All  in  all,  they  are  doing,  either  side, 

neaoers  anap  uacx  Reading'  shows  a  very  year  by  year,  a  better  job  of  The  Labor  Department  has  re 

auch  factors  of  m^ern  so-  percentage  of  readers  of  being  as  American  as  the  Con-  ceived  requests  to  be  heard  from 

ciety,  the  editorial  said,  created  jjjg  comic  strips.  .  .  .  Strangely  stitution  and  the  Bill  of  Rights  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
the  iniquitous  net  of  mass  psy-  enough,  some  of  those  (strips)  intended  them  and  their  func-  Association,  National  Editorial 
C“®loBy  .  f^spo^fslhl©  for  Juve-  that  receive  the  most  criticism  tions  to  be."  Association,  Publishers  Bureau 


they  are  aphrodisiacs.” 

Readers  Snap  Back 
Such  factors  of  modern  so 


at  Stetson  University.  never  have  been  satisfactory  to 

“All  in  all,  they  are  doing,  either  side, 
year  by  year,  a  better  job  of  The  Labor  Department  has  re- 


cholo^  responsible  for  Juve-  that  receive  the  most  criticisrr 
nile  delinquency  and  a  rwent  gjgg  receive  the  highest  rat 
local  sex  crime  involving  three  jjjg 

young  people.  ..X's  stated  in  our  editorial  ol 

The  readers  praised  the  edi-  Nov.  25,  we  believe  that  all  th< 


that  receive  the  most  criticism  tions  to  be."  Association,  Publishers  Bureau 

also  receive  the  highest  rat-  Mr.  Pennekarnp  said,  “Free-  of  New  Jersey,  New  York  State 
ing.  .  .  .  dom  of  the  press  means  nothing  Publishers  Association,  Peniuyl- 

“As  stated  in  our  editorial  of  more  or  less  than  the  right  of  vania  Newspaper  Publishers  At 
Nov.  25,  we  believe  that  all  the  the  people  to  have  a  press  free  sociation,  and  the  American  As- 


torial  but  snapped  right  back  agencies  of  public  opinion  share  from  government  restraint  in  sociation  of  Schools  and  De 
with  the  retort:  “Your  editorial  the  blame  for  the  downward  the  performance  of  its  function  partments  of  Journalism, 

department  does  not  seem  to  trend  in  the  moral  tone  in  so-  of  gathering  and  disseminating  In  almost  every  industry, 

know  what  your  comics  depart-  ciety  since  the  end  of  World  vital  information  whether  that  newspapering  included,  clasNs 

ment  is  doing.  Your  editorial  de-  War  II.  We  believe  the  reversal  be  in  the  form  of  news,  editorial  of  employes  sought  to  be 


partment  inveighs  against  ‘un-  of  this  trend  should  be  made  by  comment  or  advertising.  brought  within  the  exemptions 

wholesome  comic  strips  with  »  the  combined  efforts  of  impor  “Freedom  of  the  press  is  not  receive  more  than  the  miniiu 
provocative  poses!  whereas  your  tant  sections  of  all.  One  news-  a  privilege  or  a  license.  It  is  wages  but  controversy  ariw 

comics  pages  continue  to  carry  paper  attempting  it  alone  will  the  guarantee  of  a  right  that  is  when  it  is  sought  to  removt 

‘Cuties,’  a  single  cartoon  that  get  nowhere.  If  the  Star-Times  vested  in  a  free  people,  of  whom  them  from  the  time  and  one-half 

more  often  than  not  depicts  one  drops  comic  strips  that  rank  its  free  press  is  a  vital  part.”  overtime  pay  provision. 


or  two  ‘young  things*  not  only 
with  provocative  poses  but  in 
washroom  stages  of  undress. . . ."  y. 

Another  minister  protested 
that  “Joe  Palooka,"  in  the  pa  oiiTKT/-Tv-k-NT 
per’s  comic  pages,  had  become  WASHINGTON 
“mob  infested"  and  the  “same  is 


Capper's  Bill  Shelved  for  Softer  Measure 


ASHINGTON  —  The  Capper  the  subcommittee  said  in  sum- 
Bill  to  bar  interstate  advertis-  mation,  “that  an  extensive  cam- 


The  companion  draft  would 
declare  advertising  misleading. 


true  of  'Steve  Canyon’  ‘Smilin’  ^“8  of  alcoholic  beverages  by  paign  on  the  part  of  the  liquor  if— 

Jack’  and  ‘Dick  Tracy’.’  ‘Terry  press  or  radio  has  been  shelved  interests  Is  being  carried  #n  es-  “(A)  such  advertisement  in- 


and  the  Pirates’  is  sort  of  be  by  a  subcommittee  but  a  sub-  pecially  through  periodicals  eludes  the  likeness  or  caricature 
twixt  and  between  stitute  measure  will  be  fought  using  colors  in  their  advertising  of  a  woman,  child,  or  family 

T  M  'n  II  T  •  with  equal  vigor  by  the  dls-  pages,  undoubtedly  with  a  view  scene,  or  of  any  person  serving 

Lettera  Roll  In  tillers.  of  conveying  the  idea  especially  or  preparing  drinks,  or  holding 

A  mother  urged,  “Lets  clean  The  proposed  new  bill  would  to  young  people  that  the  con-  a  bottle,  glass  or  other  containa 
up  the  funnies  for  the  chil-  enumerate  types  of  copy  which  sumption  of  liquor  is  ‘smart.’  ’’  in  a  manner  indicating  the  con 
dren.  You  have  several  nice  would  not  be  permitted  to  be  Two  suggested  drafts  of  a  bill  sumption  of  liquor;  or  contains 
ones  so  why  not  make  it  100%.”  sent  over  state  lines,  or,  in  the  were  submitted.  Each  would  any  illustration  or  represent! 


dren.  You  have  several  nice 
ones  so  why  not  make  it  100%." 


young  people  that  the  con-  a  bottle,  glass  or  other  containa 
imption  of  liquor  is  ‘smart.’  ”  in  a  manner  indicating  the  coo- 
Two  suggested  drafts  of  a  bill  sumption  of  liquor;  or  contains 


In  reply  the  Star-Times  ran  a  limited  circumstances  where  the  add  Federal  Trade  Commission  tion  primarily  appealing  to  chil- 
second  editorial  Nov.  29  ex-  offense  could  be  committ^  or-  supervision  to  the  surveillance  dren,  such  as  comic  strips  or 
plaining  the  comics  problem  and  ally,  to  be  broadcast.  practiced  for  many  years  by  the  children’s  pets;  or  depicts  afli- 

printed  it.  in  response  to  reader  The  new  annroach  distillers  Alcohol  Tax  Unit  of  the  Treas-  letes  or  athletic  events;  or  it- 
pressure,  on  the  front  page.  It  would  limit  them  to  little  ^^ry  Department — an  overlap-  fers  to  any  religious  holiday  or 

noted  the  attention  attracted  by  more  than  nublication  of  a  busi-  which  distiilers  say  would  festival,  or  makes  use  of  any 


Iioveu  me  aiieniion  aiiraciea  oy  more  than  niihlieation  of  a  hiiqi-  P*“8  wnicn  qisiliiers  say  WOUIO  tesiivai,  or  maxes  use  or  aw 

the  first  editorial,  recalled  the  .  further  tend  to  reduce  the  symbol,  sign  or  other  charactr 

tolity,  and  by  makiS  the  appeal  amount  of  copy  to  be  placed  by  associated  with  such  festivali: 

discussed  What  Is  a  Comic  relativelv  unnroduetive  render  adding  the  uncertainties  of  dual  or 

Page?’  editorial  and  said  in  jurisdiction.  “(B)  in  such  advertisement 


V  f  ■  tality,  and  by  making  the  appeal  lo  oe  piacea  oy 

discussed  What  Is  a  Comic  -elativelv  nVinrodurtiwe  render  adding  the  uncertainties  of  dual 


Page?”  editorial  and  said  in 
part; 

“Comment,  telephone  calls 
and  letters  have  rolled  in,  most 


relatively  unproductive  render 
advertising  almost  useless. 
Distillers  Campaign  Cited 
It  was  suggested  by  the  Corn- 


jurisdiction.  “(B)  in  such  advertlserannt 

The  essential  part  of  the  first  representations  are  made  or 
draft  states  :  suggested  by  statement,  word, 

“In  the  case  of  all  alcoholic  design,  device,  sound,  or  any 


of  them  supporting  the  views  merce  subcommittee  that  it  is  beverage  an  advertisement  shall  combination  thereof,  that  the 


taken  by  this  newspaper  .  .  .  impractical  to  offer  the  Capper  be  deemed  misleading  in  a  ma-  use  of  such  alcoholic  beverages 
and  not  a  few  of  them  condemn  measure  with  its  outright  bar  terial  respect  if  in  such  adver-  is  beneficial  to  health  or  w- 
ing  the  Star-Times  for  continu-  against  liquor  advertising  but  tisement  representations  are  tributes  to  physical  upbuil^ngl 
ing  to  publish  comic  strips  some  confidence  was  expressed  made  or  suggested  by  statement,  will  Increase  social  or  business 
which  occasionally  fall  into  the  that  Congress  might  enact  a  less  word,  design,  device,  sound,  or  standing  or  prestige;  or  is  tn- 
category  of  those  criticized  in  stringent  bill  embodying  pro-  any  combination  thereof,  that  ditional  in  American  family  We 
the  editorial.”  posals  of  the  committee  mem-  the  use  of  such  alcoholic  bever-  or  should  be  a  oart  of  the  atmos- 


stringent  bill  embodying  pro-  any  combination  thereof,  that  ditional  in  American  family  We 
posals  of  the  committee  mem-  the  use  of  such  alcoholic  bever-  or  should  be  a  part  of  the  atmos^ 


It  explained  again  how  the  bers — Senators  Clyde  M.  Reed  age  (A)  is  beneficial  to  health  phere  of  the  American  home. 


editor  must  leave  the  content  of  and  Edwin  C.  Johnson.  Sen-  or  contributes  to  physical  up- 
strips  to  the  syndicates  and  ators  Capper  and  Reed  are  Kan-  building,  (B)  will  increase  so- 
quoted  from  “What  Is  a  Comic  sas  newspaper  publishers  and  cial  or  business  standing  or  pres- 

**QVkrkii1/4  /^\  _ ^ 


The  term  “alcoholic  beverage 
is  defined  to  include  any  spmt- 
ous,  vinous,  malt  or  other  fer- 


Page?”;  “Should  the  editor  Republicans;  Senator  Johnson,  a  tige,  or  (C)  is  traditional  in  ment^  liquor  which  may  be 
drop  a  comic  strip  permanently  Democrat,  is  a  Colorado  rancher.  American  family  life  or  is  or  used  for  beverage  purposes,  con- 


when  it  overemsphasizes  the  Hearings  on  the  Capper  Bill  should  be  a  part  of  the  atmos 
horror  or  crime  angle?  And  if  were  held  last  May.  “We  find,"  phere  of  the  American  Home.” 


taining  more  than  four  per  cent 
of  alcohol  by  volume. 
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CARTOONISTS  HEAR  DRUMS  OF  '48  WARMING  UP 


///a^  COST 
'  L/VtNG  /SSUE  ^ 


Linage  Hits  All-Time 
Record  in  October 

EVERY  MAJOR  classification  of  her,  1929  ( 182,489,647 ) .  The 

newspaper  linage,  as  meas-  latest  figure  was  20.3 Tt  of  Octo- 
ured  by  Media  Records,  with  but  ber,  1946. 

one  exception,  reached  an  all-  Automotive,  though  not  among 
time,  all-month  high  in  October,  the  record-breakers,  made  the 
Included  among  the  record-  biggest  year-to-year  gain  for  the 
breakers  were  these  classes  and  month — a  46.2%  jump  over  Octo- 
subclasses:  Total,  Retail,  Dis-  ber,  1946. 

play.  Classified,  and  Department  On  the  Editor  &  Publisher  In- 
Store.  The  General  category  dex — a  comparison  with  the 
was  the  only  major  exception,  average  of  the  last  five  Octobers, 
and  it  was  at  its  highest  point  the  1947  month  gained  45.2*;;;, 
for  any  month  of  any  year,  bar-  in  Total  linage.  Best  gainer  on 
ring  only  October,  1929,  which  the  Index  was  Automotive — 
ran  about  10%  ahead.  92.4%. 

Nearest  competitor  to  the  Media  Records’  52-city  sum- 
month’s  figure  for  Total  linage  mary  follows  (See  pp.  62  and 
(198,478,438)  was  that  of  Octo-  64  for  complete  October  report ) : 


NEWSPAPER  LINAGE— 52  CITIES 

(Compiled  by  Editor  &  Publisher  from  Media  Records’ 
Measurements ) 


1947  1946  %  of  E  &  P 

Linage  Linage  1946  Index 

Total  Advertising 

October  .  198,478,438  165,013,866  120.3  145.2 

September .  173,871,450  152,870,743  113.7  140.7 

Display 

October  .  154,337,211  125,386,063  123.1  144.9 

September  .  132,261,614  113,852,885  116.2  140.3 

Cl<uti/ied 

October  .  44,141,227  39,627,803  111.4  146.2 

September  .  41,609,836  39,017,858  106.6  141.9 

Retail 

October  .  112,147,955  91,501,757  122.6  147.3 

September  .  97,843,363  86,414,334  113.2  141.1 

Department  Store 

October  .  41,950,509  35,804,744  117.2  134.0 

September  .  38,351,392  34,450,194  111.3  132.7 

General 

October  .  33,443,988  27,207,040  122.9  132.7 

September  .  27,171,004  22,066,792  123.1  131.6 

Automotive 

^^°ber  .  6,551,701  4,479,828  146.2  192.4 

September  .  5,438,094  3,494,830  155.6  195.4 

einanctal 

.  2,193,567  2,197,438  99.8  124.5 

September  .  1,809,153  1,876,929  103.6  119.5 
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Luckman  Cites 
Ad  Council 

In  a  letter  to  T.  S.  Repplier, 
president  of  the  Advertising 
Council,  Charles  Luckman,  for¬ 
mer  chairman  of  the  Citizens 
Food  Committee,  this  week  ex¬ 
pressed  appreciation  to  “the  en¬ 
tire  advertising  fraternity  for 
what  is  being  done,  through  the 
Advertising  Council,  to  aid  a 
great  humanitarian  effort.’’ 

Although  the  goal  of  the 
Emergency  Food  Conservation 
project  is  in  sight,  the  Council 
said  it  will  continue  its  cam¬ 
paign  of  informing  Americans 
of  the  necessity  of  adherence  to 
the  “meatless  Tuesday  and  egg¬ 
less  Thursday’’  program,  until 
the  needed  100,000,000  extra 
bushels  of  grain  are  actually  on 
hand  for  overseas  shipment. 

Mr.  Luckman  closed  his  letter 
with  the  hope  that  “you  will 
urge  all  groups  cooperating  with 
the  Council  to  maintain  and  if 
possible  increase  their  efforts 
for  food  conservation  during  the 
coming  months.’’ 

Henry  C.  Wehde,  Jr.,  graphics 
director  of  the  Council,  is  staff 
executive  for  the  Campaign. 

Bendix  '47  Ads 

To  Top  $3,500,000 

South  Bend,  Ind. — This  year’s 
advertising  expenditures  by 
Bendix  Home  Appliances,  Inc., 
will  top  $3,500,000,  Advertising 
Director  Stewart  Roberts  told 
South  Bend  Association  of  Com¬ 
merce  members  here  this  week. 

A  million-dollar  expenditure 
is  allocated  for  national  maga¬ 
zines,  Mr.  Roberts  said,  and  “on 
top  of  this,  more  than  another 
$2,500,000  in  newspapers,  out¬ 
door  boards  and  radio  will  be 
used  this  year.” 

He  predicted  that  in  1948 
Bendix  will  continue  to  lead  in 
laundry  appliances  as  a  result 
of  the  company’s  strategy  and 
“almost  fanatical  devotion  to 
fundamentals  in  selling.” 


FCC  Approves 
WCAU  Transfer 
To  Bulletin 

Washington  —  The  Federal 
Communications  Commission 
has  granted  permission  to  the 
J.  David  Stern  interests  in  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  Pa.,  to  transfer  radio 
broadcasting  ownership  to  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin  Co.,  which 
had  purchased  the  Philadelphia 
Record  after  Stern  suspended 
operations  in  the  face  of  an 
American  Newspaper  Guild 
strike  which  he  could  not  settle. 

Sun  Ray  Owns  WPEN 

The  approved  deals  result  in 
reshuffle  of  several  radio  broad¬ 
casting  investments. 

Embraced  in  the  FCC  order 
are: 

Consent  to  transfer  control 
over  the  Record  Co.  (licensee  of 
WCAU  and  WCAU-FM)  from 
J.  David  Stern  and  others  to  the 
Bulletin  Co.;  assignment  of  li¬ 
cense  of  WCAU-FM  from  the 
Philadelphia  Record  Co.  to  Wil¬ 
liam  Penn  Broadcasting  Co.,  a 
subsidiary  of  the  Bulletin  Co.: 
assignment  of  license  of  WPEN- 
FM,  and  a  construction  permit 
for  WPEV-Television  from  Wil¬ 
liam  Penn  Broadcasting  Co.,  to 
the  Philadelphia  Record  Co.; 
transfer  of  control  of  William 
Penn  Broadcasting  Co.,  licensee 
of  WPEN.  from  the  Bulletin  Co., 
to  Sun  Ray  Drug  Co. 

Status  Alter  Approval 

The  status  after  approval  is: 
Sun  Ray  Drug  Co.,  will  own 
100%  of  William  Penn  Broad¬ 
casting  Co.,  and  will  be  licensee 
of  WPEN  and  WPEN-FM  (for¬ 
merly  WCAU-FM ) .  Philadelphia 
Record  Co.  will  be  licensee  of 
WCAU  and  WCAU-FM  (for¬ 
merly  WPEN-FM)  and  permit¬ 
tee  of  WCAU-Television  ( for¬ 
merly  WPEN-Television).  Sta¬ 
tion  WCAU-FM  will  be  ex¬ 
changed  for  stations  WPEN-FM 
and  WPEN-Television. 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

L.  A.  Examiner  Staff 
Learns  ‘Retail  Talk’ 


LOS  ANGELES  —  Advertising 
salesmen  have  become  en 
thusiastic  advisers  in  retailing 
and  public  relations  through  a 
special  course  of  study  inaugu¬ 
rate  by  the  Los  Angeles  Ex¬ 
aminer,  reports  A.  E.  Hopkins, 
special  representative. 

The  development  began  with 
examination  of  advertising  op 
portunities  described  in  Clyde 
Bedell’s  “Let’s  Talk  Retailing,’’ 
expanded  into  open  forum 
studies  of  ANPA  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  techniques  and  now  is 
continuing  in  a  series  of  meet¬ 
ings  with  Los  Angeles  merchan¬ 
dising  experts  as  speakers,  Hop¬ 
kins  explained. 

Application  of  the  “Seven 
Keys  to  Retail  Profits’’  and  the 
“Five  Functions  of  Retailing” 
prepared  by  the  ANPA  Bureau 
gave  salesmen  the  language  of 
retailers,  won  appreciation  of 
merchandisers  and  brought  prac¬ 
tical  applications  of  benefit  both 
to  the  Examiner  and  its  adver¬ 
tisers,  Hopkins  said. 

‘Overlooked  a  Bel’ 

“We  in  the  advertising  field 
have  overlooked  a  vital  bet  in 
not  doing  something  like  this  a 
long  time  ago,”  he  declared. 
“Now  that  we  have  the  tools, 
we  should  not  procrastinate. 
Staffs  get  a  lot  out  of  this  type 
of  program.  Better  than  that. 
advertLsers  reap  new  profits!— 
and  also  the  newspaper.” 

Examiner  .salesmen  persuaded 
merchants  to  tie-in  window  dis¬ 
plays  with  advertising  releases, 
clean  up  stores,  to  price  their 
displays,  stress  natural  trade 
leaders  and  build  store  traffic 
m  accord  with  the  “seven 
Ke.ys”  program.  Hopkins  ex¬ 
plained.  In  case  after  case, 
alerted  salesmen  have  corrected 
merchandising  faults  with  ben¬ 
efits  to  store  and  advertising 
medium,  he  reported. 

Sn-ce  Buyers'  Forum 
PHILADELPHIA — Space  buyers 
in  this  area  who  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Advertising  Media 
Forum  of  Philadelphia,  at  a 
meeting  held  to  consult  on 
Standard  Rate  &  Data  Service, 
combined  in  adoption  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  recommendations: 

( 1 )  Endorsed  the  new 
Product-Advertising  Guide,  rec¬ 
ommended  that  publishers  co¬ 
operate  for  their  own  benefit 

(2)  Urged  that  SRDS  nego 
tiate  with  publishers  to  encour- 
age  them  to  give  complete  and 
definite  data  in  their  rate  cards; 
specifically,  to  avoid  use  of 

cover  and  color  rates  on  re- 
and  to  state  definitely 
whether  color  and  bleed  charges 
are  net  or  commissionable. 

(^3)  Recommended  that  pub- 
Iwhers  announce  planned  spe- 
cial  i^ues  of  their  publications 
a  year  in  advance. 

(4)  Requested  that  SRDS  con¬ 
sider  reverting  to  the  practice 
of  publishing  A.B.C.  circulation 


figures  for  both  current  and  pre¬ 
vious  year. 

( 5 )  Suggested  consideration 
be  given  to  designating  the  city 
and  trading  areas  on  the  maps 
in  the  Newspaper  Section. 

Election  of  new  officers  for 
1948  by  the  membership  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  Media  Forums  of  Phil¬ 
adelphia  resulted  as  follows; 

L.  Farnath.  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son, 
Inc.,  chairman,  board  of  gov¬ 
ernors;  Solis  S.  Cantor,  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  of  the  same  name, 
president:  Evelyn  R.  Walmsley, 
McKee  &  Albright,  vicepresi¬ 
dent:  Charles  B.  West,  Neal  D. 
Ivey  Co.,  treasurer,  and  Na¬ 
thaniel  Doughty,  N.  W.  Ayer  & 
Son  Inc.,  .secretary. 

'Hucksters'  Advised 

TAMPA.  Fla. — The  women  had 

their  day  at  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  Tampa  Advertising  Club 
— and.  you  can  take  it  from  the 
men  who  were  present,  they 
made  the  most  of  it. 

With  Mrs.  J.  Hartwell  Jones, 
wife  of  the  Peninsular  Tele¬ 
phone  Co.,  publicist,  as  their 
spokesman  the  wives  of  the  ad¬ 
men  told  how  they  would  write 
ads  that  appeal — to  women — if 
they  had  a  chance. 

'Seductive  Wenches'  Scored 

"Why  do  you  hucksters,”  Mrs. 
Jones  said,  “always  use  seduc¬ 
tive  wenches  in  filmy  draperies? 
Your  appeal  is  directed  to 
women,  so  you  should  use  male 
models. 

“What  is  there  about  seeing 
one  woman  in  a  kitchen  that 
would  make  another  woman 
want  to  be  there  too?  What 
you  should  do  is  put  a  man  in 
the  kitchen  to  make  the  women 
interested  in  spending  some 
time  with  your  equipment. 

“What’s  made  the  Sears,  Roe 
buck  catalogue  so  popular  for 
the  last  60  years?  It's  because 
at  least  half  of  the  pages  are 
filled  with  handsome  men  mod¬ 
eling  suits,  underwear,  waist  re¬ 
ducers  and  other  unmention¬ 
ables. 

Soap  Operas  'Wrong'  Too 

“As  for  radio,  the  soap  operas 
are  all  wrong.  For  instance. 
Little  Sister.  Ma  Perkins,  and 
Woman  in  White  all  suffer  and 
suffer  from  early  morning  until 
the  night  rate  comes  on.  ^^at 
we  need  is  more  men  to  do  this 
suffering. 

“And  look  at  Joe  Mickler 
(Tampa  Chamber  of  Commerce 
publicist)  and  his  cheese-cake 
pictures.  How  can  he  interest 
rich  widow  tourists  in  spending 
their  winters  in  Tampa  with 
pictures  of  gals  in  so-called 
bathing-  suits?” 

The  ad  men  listened,  adjourned 
their  session  and  silently  went 
to  their  offices  —  to  work  on 
more  layouts  about  bathing 
beauties  and  women  in  the 
kitchen. 


Bureau  Compiles 
Mat  Directory 

An  annual  directory  of  mat 
services  made  available  by 
manufacturers  to  retail  news¬ 
paper  advertisers  is  currently 
being  prepared  by  the  Retail 
Division,  Bureau  of  Advertising. 
ANPA,  it  was  announced  by 
Division  Director  John  Giesen. 

The  directory,  to  be  released 
in  March  or  April,  will  be 
mailed  to  advertising  managers 
of  the  1,072  daily  newspaper 
members  of  the  Bureau.  ’The 
new  service  will  include  men¬ 
tion  of  cooperative  mats  and 
plans  prepared  for  retailer  use. 
The  entire  listing  is  to  be  in¬ 
dexed  according  to  retail  classi¬ 
fication. 

A  total  of  66  manufacturing 
trade  associations  have  been 
asked  to  circulate  notice  of  this 
service  among  their  member¬ 
ship,  Mr.  Giesen  said. 


Dramatized  Appeals 
Urged  for  Clashed 

Milwaukee,  Wis. — Addressin. 
members  of  the  Milwaukee 
Board  of  Realtors,  Milton  Wer¬ 
ner,  classified  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel 
discussed  “True  Principle  o( 
Profitable  Classified  Advertising 
and  What  Makes  It  Click.’’  Stat 
ing  that  classified  advertising  it 
unique  among  all  types  of  ad 
vertising,  he  pointed  out  that 
the  prospect  seeks  the  ad. 

“For  several  years,  up  to  and 
including  June  of  this  year 
real  estate  sales  had  the  realtor 
jumping  around,”  Mr.  Werner 
pointed  out.  “Since  then  the 
picture  has  changed  as  buyers 
have  been  choosy  and  argumen 
tative  about  prices.  Now  is  the 
time  that  classified  advertisers 
must  dramatize  their  ads  so  that 
buyers  seek  his  ad  in  prefer 
ence  to  others.  Thus  the  factors 
of  description  and  the  num^r 
of  insertions  are  all  important.” 


C^ampal^nd  uml  ^^^ccountd 


A  NEW  campaign,  presenting  its 
12-point  program  to  halt  in¬ 
flation.  was  started  Dec.  4  by 
the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  with  the  inser¬ 
tion  of  the  first  of  a  series  of 
three  ads,  to  run  in  successive 
weeks. 

On  the  schedule  are  169  daily 
newspapers  in  95  markets, 
reaching  a  combined  circulation 
of  33,000.000.  Ads  vary  in  size 
from  full  page  in  the  14  largest 
markets  to  1,500  and  1,000  lines 
in  other  industrial  cities.  The 
two  following  ads  will  appear 
Dec.  8  and  Dec.  15. 

NAM’S  anti-inflation  program 
was  presented  for  the  first  time 
Dec.  3  in  a  talk  by  President 
Earl  Bunting  before  the  Con 
gress  of  American  Industry  in 
New  York. 

Harvester  Ciaars 
HARVESTER  Cigars,  product  of 
Consolidated  Cigar  Corp.. 
launched  an  extensive  advertis¬ 
ing  campaign  in  .55  newspapers 
throughout  the  country  begin¬ 
ning  Dec.  2  or  3,  and  running 
throughout  1947  and  1948. 

It  consists  of  a  series  of  car¬ 
toons  drawn  by  Dick  Mackay, 
from  suggestions  submitted  by 
smokers  of  Harvester  Cigars. 
There  will  be  one  cartoon  a 
week  entitled,  “The  Long-Suf¬ 
fering  Male.” 

A  unique  feature  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  is  that  there  will  be  no 
logo,  no  direct  advertising  or 
•’sell”  in  the  copy  —  just  a 
straight  cartoon  depicting  the 
trials  and  tribulations  of  ordi¬ 
nary  people.  This  is  said  to  be 
the  first  time  that  an  advertis¬ 
ing  program  of  this  type  and 
scope  has  ever  been  done  in 
the  history  of  the  tobacco  in¬ 
dustry. 

Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New 
York,  is  handling  the  account. 

SI 00.000  Bean  Bag 
DETROIT,  Mich.  —  Under  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  Michigan  Bean 
Council,  Saginaw,  composed  of 


55,000  growers  and  250  shippers 
of  Michigan  Vita  Navy  Beans. 
Detroit's  all-women  advertising 
agency  —  Tech  ADgency  —  has 
started  an  intensive  six-months’ 
test  promotional  campaign. 

The  campaign,  limited  to 
Michigan,  is  in  newspapers, 
daily  and  weekly,  plus  two-color 
posters  for  food  counters. 

Current  promotion  is  being 
underwritten  by  a  voluntary  as¬ 
sessment  of  Council  members 
plus  a  small  government  grant. 
Plans  are  being  formulate  for 
a  coast-to-coast  campaign  next 
year  with  a  budget  of  at  least 
$1,000,000  to  be  devoted  exclu¬ 
sively  to  newspapers. 

Miss  Peggy  Winthrop,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Tech  ADgency,  is  using 
frequent  small  space  insertions 
of  cartoon-type  advertisements 
featuring  Navy  bean  recipes. 

Every  big  daily  in  Michigan 
plus  most  weeklies  with  at  le^ 
500  circulation  are  being  util¬ 
ized. 

Michigan  grows  95'^r  of  the 
navy  beans  produced  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  The  Bean  Council  decided 
to  try  “big-time  ads”  when  it 
was  learned  that  Idaho  beans 
were  becoming  popular. 


4arket-bv-Market 
t.  BALFOUR  HAAS,  director  of 
advertising  for  the 
eorganized  Gibson  Distilling 
!o.,  reports  that  the  firm  wlj 
uild  up  a  national  market 
hrough  a  countrywide  series 
jcal  advertising  campaigns  and 

romotions.  _ _  .  . . 

He  said  Gibson’s  XXXX  is  be 
ig  advertised  in  Pennsylvama 
nd  Connecticut  and  the 
ram  is  being  expanded  to  go 
ito  six  additional  states 
i^iately.  Other  Gibson  wh“ 
ies  will  be  promoted 
“Our  plan  calls  for  the  buile 
ig  up  of  a  nationwide  prog^ 
hrough  the  careful  develop; 
lent  of  individual  j, 

faas  said,  “a  program 
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Facts  for  Advertisers 


Do  you  know  where  to  locate 
dealers  to  achieve  maximum 
sales  volume?  Do  you  know  the 
past  automobile  buying  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  areas  your  dealers 
serve?  The  Plain  Dealer  Market 
Survey  Department  can  answer 
not  only  these  questions,  but  can 
also  reveal  detailed  sales  break¬ 
downs  from  1928  to  1947,  and 
trace  Plain  Dealer  readership  to 
car  sales.  We’ll  be  glad  to  make 
an  appointment  with  you  to 
discuss  in  detail  your  market¬ 
ing  potentialities  in  Cleveland. 


And  there’s  exactly  where  Dad  saw  it  first... in  the  pages  of  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer.  We  don’t  claim  that  the  Plain  Dealer  actually  sells  new  auto¬ 
mobiles,  but  we  do  say  that  it  will  open  the  door  to  your  marketing  problem. 

The  per  capita  ownership  of  cars  in  Cleveland  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
country. .. and  new  car  sales,  broken  down  into  272  census  tracts  in  A.B.C. 
Cleveland,  show  a  striking  parallel  with  Plain  Dealer  readership.  That’s  the 
reason  that  automobile  and  automotive  product  manufacturers  find  it  pays  to 
consistently  head  their  advertising  schedules  with  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
—always  one  of  the  leading  newspapers  in  the  country  in  automotive  lineage. 


CLLV  lliLAiNU 

PLAIN  DEALER 

Cleveland's  Home  Newspaper 

/  John  B.  Woodward,  Inc.,  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 

A.  S.  Grant,  Atlanta 
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USEFUL  INFORMATION 
about  BUSINESS  TRAVEL 


Perry  Opens  Agency  of  the  New  York  City  office  of 

GERALD  F.  PERRY  has  re 

signed  as  art  director  and  Dorothy  Constantine  is  a 
production  manager  of  Ratcliffe  ^ember  of  the  copy  dept,  of 
Advertising,  Dallas,  Tex.,  to  Eckhardt,  Inc.,  New 

open  his  own  agency,  Perry  York  City. 

Advertising,  in  that  city.  He  was  Richard  Sewell,  formerly 
former  assistant  Sunday  editor  with  the  Portland,  Ore.,  office 
of  the  Oklahovnan,  Oklahoma  of  Short  &  Baum  Advertising, 
City,  Okla.,  and  a  member  of  the  will  join  on  Dec.  15  the  Port- 
editorial  staff  of  the  El  Paso  land  staff  of  McCann-Erickson 
(Tex.)  Times.  as  an  account  exec. 

Richard  A.  Martinsen  has 
IHiiQrjjjBB  |K  been  named  an  account  exec  for 

^e  Ritchie  Advertising  firm  in 

the  overseas  dept,  of  D.  J.  Key- 
n  --f  mer  &  Co.,  London  agency,  to 

export  copy  staff  of  Morse 

vicepresident  in  charge  of  pack- 
11^  41^  ^1^1  advertising  with  Roy 

Perry  Lunde  „  ^Vp-  Loo  lately  with 

R.  G.  Le  Tourneau,  Inc.,  Pe- 
T  j  r  r  j  Kir  joined  Andrews 

Lunde  Is  Ad  Mgr.  Advertising,  Milwaukee,  as  vee- 

MIARVIN  C.  LUNDE  has  been  Pee  and  account  exec. 

named  national  retail  ad  man- 
ager  of  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  Agency  Scoreboard 
succeeding  William  E.  Bennett,  TUCKER  WAYNE  &  CO.,  At- 
who  has  been  promoted  to  the  lanta,  Ga.,  has  ben  elected  to 
post  of  assistant  national  retail  membership  in  the  American 
merchandise  manager.  Lunde  *  -  -  - 

joined  the  firm  in  1931. 

Brewer  Appointed 

R.  A.  BREWER,  vicepresident 
of  MacManus,  John  &  Adams, 

Detroit,  has  been  named  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  internal  opera¬ 
tions  of  that  agency.  He  will 
celebrate  his  twenty-fifth  anni¬ 
versary  with  the  agency  in  Feb¬ 
ruary. 

Stanton  Joins  B-E 

RICHARD  K.  STANTON,  erst¬ 
while  national  ad  manager  of 
the  Idaho  Daily  Statesman, 

Boise,  Idaho,  has  joined  Butler- 
Emmett,  Portland,  Ore.,  as  an 
account  exec. 


AIR  FRANCE 


★  70  countries  and  colonies  on  five  continents.  Trans- 
poration  to  any  point  and  return  via  one  carrier 
arranged  before  leaving  U.  S. 

★  Stop-over  privileges  anywhere  en  route. 

★  Regular  flights — connections  to  all  the  world  via  a 
network  of  over  1.3(2,000  route  miles.  Special  direct 
flight  weekly  to  Egypt  and  Palestine. 

★  Giant  four-engine  Comets,  new  type  Constellations. 

★  Experienced  personnel — Expert  maintenance  by  ex¬ 
perienced  Air  France  crews.  .\11  Con.stellations  given 
inspection  and  overhaul  by  Lockheed  technicians 
after  each  NewYork — Paris  round-trij)  flight. 

★  French  service,  food,  wines. 

★  To  conserve  energy,  choo.se  the  “Golden  Comet  , 
weekly  deluxe  All-Sleeper  plane,  extra-fare. 

★  Immediate  re.servations  though  travel  agents.  Fare 
New  York  to  Paris,  or  London  via  Paris,  S345.00  one 
way,  .1!(i2(2.70  round-trip. 

SPECIAL  NOTE:  Fast  .\ir  Express  Service.  Shipments  all  the 

way  on  one  airwaybill  to  1.51  destinations.  Two  New  York 

Terminals.  La  (Inardia  Field  (Hangar  4)  and  .5  Pearl  Street. 


Winsor  Named 

George  Winsor  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  New  York  Office  of 
Allen-Klapp  Co.,  newspaper  rep- 
representatives,  as  a  space  sales¬ 
man. 


Birch  to  Baer 

THOMAS  H.  BIRCH  is  a  new 
account  exec  with  S.  C.  Baer 
Advertising,  Cincinnati.  He  is 
a  former  newspaperman  in  that 
town.  He  will  handle  food,  drug 
and  beverage  accounts. 

Switches  in  Adlond 
ROBERT  S.  EDWARDS  has 
joined  the  copy  staff  of 
Brooke,  Smith,  French  &  Dor- 
rance,  Inc..  Detroit. 

Lester  H.  Hartwic  and  W. 
H.  Stone  are  now  with  the  cli¬ 
ent  service  dept,  of  Meldrum  & 
Smith,  Detroit.  They  are  spe¬ 
cialists  in  farm  market  advertis¬ 
ing  and  both  are  assigned  to 
the  Dearborn  motors  account. 
Stone  will  work  out  of  the  De¬ 
troit  office  and  Hartwig  from 
Cleveland. 

Marika  Hellstrom  has 
stepped  over  to  S.  Richard 
Stern,  New  York  City. 

W.  Douglas  Humphries, 
lately  of  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt, 
Inc.,  is  now  with  the  copy  dept. 


REVIEW! 


FORECAST! 


Science-wise  readers  will 
be  enthusiastic  about  the 
astonishing  progress  made  In 
every  field  of  science  In  1947, 
as  given  In  our  weekly 
Science  Page  December  14. 

The  following  release  gives 
a  preview  of  the  strides 
science  will  make  next  year. 

Both  pages  available  com¬ 
pletely  matted  or  with  mats 
of  illustrations,  only. 

W’ritm  or  yoiro 

SCIENCE  SERVICE 

1719  N  Street,  N.W. 

Washington  6,  D  C. 


When  you  go 


AIR  FRANCE 


28  YEARS  OF  OVERWATER  FLYING 
French  National  Airline 

630  Frf+h  Avenge.  New  York  20  •  415  Boyisfon  Street.  B< 

37  S.  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago  3 
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\o  matter  whether  you  seek  a  well- 
integrated  test  market  ...  or  a  rieh-and- 
ready  selling  market  .  .  .  the  33  interlocking 
counties  of  Central  Indiana  answer  every  re¬ 
quirement.  They  offer:  Density  of  population 
— over  41%  of  the  state’s  total.  Spendable 
wealth — a  net  nest  egg  of  §1,704,621,000.  And 
comprehensive,  low-cost  advertising  coverage 
— by  a  .stng/c  newspaj)er.  The  Indianapolis 
Neu's.  For  here,  in  the  Heart  of  Hoosierland, 
The  \eu's  has  greater  daily  circulation  than 
any  other  local  newspaper  .  .  .  greater  now 
than  at  anv  time  in  its  78  vears. 


rans- 

arrier 


FIRST  in  daily  circulation  FIRST  in  daily  advertising 
FIRST  in  the  Hearts  of  Hoosierdom 


(•>AIT£>  McCAITY,  PrttidtiK  lad  Gtodril  Maaifdr  •  DAN  A.  CARROLL.  110  E.  4Ind  St.,N*w  Vark  W  •  THE  lOHN  E.  LUTZ  CORIPANY  .43S  N.  Michliaa  AYa.,Chlca|a  1 1 
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Retail  Ad  Users  Need 
Professional  Help 


By  Clyde  Bedell 

Advertising  Counsellor 

( Second  article  of  a  two-part 
series) 

TALK  to  the  average  store  ex¬ 
ecutive  and  he  will  give  away 
his  feeling  that  advertising  is  a 
necessary  expense  that  must  be 
borne,  but  held  to  a  safe  “aver¬ 
age”  figure.  Actually,  when  it 
is  rightly  understood  and  used, 
advertising  is  a  fluid,  respon¬ 
sive  force  to  be  used  to  propel 
a  business  where  it  wants  to  go. 

That  stores  mistake  the  na¬ 
ture  of  advertising  is  largely 
the  fault  of  the  people  who  have 
sold  it  to  them  through  the 
years.  Publishers  are  among 
the  last  entrepreneurs  in  the 
country  who  sell  a  fabulous  vol¬ 
ume  of  something  and  do  very 
little  directly  to  see  that  it 
serves  purchasers  well. 

Challenge  to  Publishers 

Newspapers  buy  presses  and 
factory  experts  show  them  how 
to  use,  adjust,  and  get  produc¬ 
tion  from  them.  But  they  sell 
white  space  and  tell  the  retailer 
in  effect:  “Lose  your  shirt  using 
this  if  you  want  to.  You  bought 
it,  find  out  for  yourself  what 
it’s  good  for.” 

I  can  prove  to  a  store  comp¬ 
troller  that  it  is  far  more  profit¬ 
able  for  him  to  spend  an  extra 
1%  of  his  volume  on  white 
space  (2.8%  for  instance,  in¬ 
stead  of  1.8%,  or  3%  instead  of 
2% )  providing  the  store  sees 
to  it  that  its  ad  dollars  all  aver¬ 
age  to  sell  increased  volume  per 
dollar  of  space  bought.  This  is 
something  stores  need  to  be 
shown  for  their  own  good.  Ad¬ 
vertising  used  as  a  soling  force 
is  far  more  profitable  to  them 
than  advertising  used  as  a  con¬ 
ventional  expense.  If  stores 
knew  this,  it  would  be  good 
for  the  newspapers,  too.  But  no 
newspaper  man  ever  showed  it 
to  me  when  I  was  in  retail 
stores. 

The  sellers  of  almost  any  serv¬ 
ice  or  commodity  determine  the 
estimate  users  place  on  it.  Buy¬ 
ers  of  insurance  didn’t  demand 
“estate  planning.”  Insurance 
cornpanies  developed  and  sold 
it — to  their  own  advantage  and 
that  of  their  customers.  Con¬ 
sumers  didn’t  demand  hospital¬ 
ization  plans  or  gas  furnaces, 
toothbrushes,  or  vitamins.  The 
“sellers”  wanted  sales,  and  cre¬ 
ated  the  demand. 

How  many  space  salesmen 
can  defend  their  space — the  gold 
mine  of  their  circulation — in  the 
face  of  poor  results?  How  many 
space  salesmen  can  tactfully, 
convincingly,  ask  leading  ques¬ 
tions  that  fix  the  many  failures 
that  belong  there  on  the  ad 
creators?  How  many  space 
salesmen  know  enough  about 
retail  advertising  to  refute  the 
high  percentage  of  silly  charges 
that  their  papers  are  ^otty, 
can’t  sell  this  or  that,  are  all 
right  for  items  of  this,  but  not 
of  another  kind? 


Newspaper  advertising  for  re¬ 
tail  stores  Is,  in  my  opinion,  the 
most  undersold  thing  in  the 
United  States  today — except  re¬ 
ligion.  Because  publishers  sell 
space,  they  should  not  think 
they  are  selling  advertising. 
They  are  two  different  things. 
Space  is  a  commodity.  Adver¬ 
tising  is  a  dynamic,  fearful, 
magnificent  business  creating 
and  building  force.  Why  should 
retailers  view  it  as  such  when 
the  publishers  don’t? 

Many  a  publisher  gets  goose- 
pimply  over  a  prospective  juicy 
national  account  for  his  paper. 
He  advertises  generously  and 
pays  commission  on  commission, 
to  get  it.  While,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  within  a  few  blocks  of 
his  office  are  acres  of  diamonds 
— untapped  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  in  retail  ads. 

I  know  of  no  city — even 
where  newsprint  is  plentiful — 
where  the  retail  stores  do  any¬ 
where  near  all  the  advertising 
they  profitably  can  do  .  .  .  that 
is,  if  they  use  space  with  skill. 

Storm  Clouds  Are  Up 

Presently,  stores  are  heading 
into  a  stiff  fight  for  profitable 
existence.  Before  the  war,  de¬ 
partment  stores  barely  held 
their  own  from  1930  to  1940 — 
transactions  remaining  substan¬ 
tially  level.  The  war  gravy 
train  saved  many  a  retail  store. 
What  is  their  outlook  now? 

Today,  they  have  the  greenest, 
most  inexperienced  advertising 
staffs  of  their  careers.  Most 
people  writing  advertising  in 
stores  have  never  sold  anything 
when  selling  was  necessary. 

Truly  good  and  consistently 
resultful  advertising  is  a  col¬ 
laborative  product  of  smart, 
hard-hitting  merchandise  people 
and  professionally  strong-selling 
advertising  people.  When  the 
inexperienced  lead  the  inexperi¬ 
enced  and  each  must  lean  on  the 
other,  selling  is  wan — and  ex¬ 
pensive. 

I  am  not  disparaging  ad  peo¬ 
ple.  Who  has  ever  required  or 
helped  them  to  achieve  high 
standards  and  good  educations 
in  advertising?  Or  to  prove  flat¬ 
ly  possession  and  maintenance 
of  fully  developed  skills?  I 
blame  store  managements  and 
newspaper  publishers. 

Instead  of  businesslike  train¬ 
ing  in  the  rich  fruits  of  research 
done  by  a  long  generation  of 
brilliant  ad  people  who  have 
spent  millions  in  learning  what 
makes  ads  sell,  they  have  been 
given  shortcut  nostrums  and 
recipes,  formulas,  and  abraca¬ 
dabras. 

If  water  fails  to  come  out  of  a 
hose  due  to  a  kink  at  the  faucet, 
it  does  little  good  to  massage 
and  manipulate  the  nozzle. 
You  have  to  go  back  to  the 
source  of  the  trouble.  Advertis¬ 
ing  response  Is  being  killed  in 
the  retail  ad  departments  of 


Clyde  Bedell  (lelt)  confers  with  Herman  H.  Bidder  (center),  pul. 
lisher  of  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  and  Dispatch,  and  Paul  Schutti, 
chairman,  Retail  Division,  St.  Paul  Association  of  Commerce.  Rid. 
der's  St.  Paul  papers  are  the  first  in  U.  S..  says  Bedell,  to  launch  g 
thorough  training  program  in  cooperation  with  retailer*. 


America.  For  newspapers  to 
nurse  the  nozzle  is  wasteful  and 
ineffectual.  You  have  to  go  to 
the  source — the  people  who  cre¬ 
ate  ads  without  professional 
training.  No  one  needs  it  more 
than  space  salesmen  and  cre¬ 
ative  people  in  the  papers’  em¬ 
ploy.  Store  advertising  people 
should  not  knew  more  about 
making  advertising  pay  than 
those  who  have  “advertising” 
to  sell. 

The  St.  Paul  (Miinn.)  Dis¬ 


patch-Pioneer  Press  is  the  firs 
newspaper  in  the  United  States 
to  launch  simultaneously,  three 
phases  of  a  citywide  program 
that  is  designed  to  tackle  thj 
problem  at  its  root :  A  year  loq 
staff  training  program,  a  yea: 
long  training  in  advertisings 
creative  processes  for  the  citys 
stores,  and  a  14-session  course 
to  bring  the  year  long  programs 
high  points  into  effective  use  in 
only  a  few  months.  A  number 
(Continued  on  page  561 


FALL  RIVER 

A  ^^High  SpoV’ Market  In 

INDUSTRIAL 
NEW  ENGLAND 

In  Fall  River  there  are  30,800  families  with  $153,651,000 
gross  income — $95,252,000  total  retail  sales — $4,989  aver¬ 
age  family  income  and  $3,092  average  retail  sales  per 
family.  The  city's  only  newspaper — the  Herald  News- 
packages  96.9%  of  this  cream  market  in  a  single  buy. 

FAIL  RIVER  HERALD  NEW! 

FALL  RIVER,  MASS. 

Nationally  Represented  by 

KELLY-SMITH  CO. 

New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Atlanta,  Dstreit, 
Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco 
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SERVE 


You  need  today’s  facts  and 
figures  on  Philadelphia— 
America’s  3rd  market! 
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Today’s  most  important  marketing  factor  is  change. 
Shifts  of  buying  power  .  .  .  population  trends  .  .  . 
all  prove  how  vital  it  is  that  you  know  TODAY’S 
figures.  Particularly  in  Philadelphia,  where 
The  Inquirer  has  proved  itself  the  unquestioned 
leader  in  PRODUCTIVITY  for  advertisers. 


NOW  IN  ITS  14TH  CONSECUTIVE  YEAR 
OF  ADVERTISING  LEADERSHIP 


es  per 
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Elliott 


R.  C.  Elliott, 

S.  F.  Newsman, 
Joins  Kaiser 

San  Francisco — Robert  C.  El¬ 
liott  of  the  San  Francisco  News 
has  joined  the  Henry  Kaiser  or¬ 
ganization  as  an 
executive  assist¬ 
ant,  it  was  an 
nounced  Nov. 

26. 

“It's  not  a  pub¬ 
lic  relations  job” 
is  the  way  Elli¬ 
ott  describes  his 
duties  of  the 
Kaiser  executive 
staff.  He  added 
his  regret  at 
leaving  the 
news  field,  but 
stated  the  op 
portunity  was  one  he  could  not 
afford  to  resist.  His  first  assign¬ 
ment  was  to  ride  into  New  York 
with  Kaiser  aboard  the  “Free¬ 
dom  Train,”  and  his  first  duties 
will  be  from  the  New  York 
office. 

Elliotts  activities  as  an  in 
dustrial  writer  began  after  a 
year's  study  at  Harvard  under 
a  Nieman  fellowship.  He  wrote 
“Bigger  Than  the  Gold  Rush" 
for  the  Scripps-Howard  News¬ 
papers,  and  then  became  indus¬ 
trial  news  editor  for  the  San 
Francisco  News. 

Placing  a  punch  into  the  busi¬ 
ness  items  which  usually  obtain 
the  boil-xlown  treatment.  Elliott 
recorded  the  Coast’s  changes  in 
ringing  terms,  rushed  enthusi¬ 
astically  into  the  West’s  fight  for 
a  steel  plant  at  Geneva  and  for 
Kaiser's  Fontana,  Caiif.,  steel  de¬ 
velopment;  crusaided  for  new  in¬ 
dustries  and  explored  the  per¬ 
sonalities  behind  post-war  de¬ 
velopments. 

Before  turning  to  industrial 
news,  Elliott  was  a  reporter,  fea¬ 
ture  writer,  labor  editor,  editor¬ 
ial  writer  and  then  war  news 
editor  of  the  News.  His  newspa¬ 
per  career  began  when,  as  a 
classmate  of  Ernie  Pyle  at  In¬ 
diana  University,  he  edited  the 
Daily  Student. 

Stepping  into  his  Aoes  as  in¬ 
dustrial  editor  here  is  Alex 
Streloff.  former  assistant  finan¬ 
cial  editor,  it  is  announced  by 
Frank  Clarvoe.  editor. 

Streloff  began  on  the  News  as 
a  tabulator  for  the  financial  de¬ 
partment,  became  reporter  and 
served  in  the  war  as  an  Army 
captain.  He  returned  after  the 
war  as  assistant  to  Financial 
Editor  John  Piper. 

Appointment  of  James  Nutter 
as  ^itorial  promotion  maneger 
to  succeed  Stockton  Shaw,  re¬ 
signed  to  return  to  military  du¬ 
ties  as  an  Army  captain,  also  is 
announced  by  Clarvoe. 

On  the  advertising  side, 
Walter  D.  Markdull,  for  10  years 
with  the  Washington  (D.  C. ) 
Times-Herald,  has  been  named 
retail  advertising  manager. 
Charles  Nicholson,  a  Scripps- 
Howard  veteran  more  recently 
with  the  rtioific  Division,  ANPA 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  has  been 
named  advertising  promotion 
manager.  He  succeeds  James  Co¬ 
burn,  wlio  returned  to  the  News 
editorial  staff 


Hoe  Reports 
Profit  Rise 

Joseph  L.  Auer,  president  of 
R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  printing 
press  and  saw  manufacturer, 
announced  this  week  that  the 
company’s  net  profit  after  taxes 
for  its  fiscal  year  ended  Sept. 
30,  was  $1,710,000,  compared 
with  $447,000  for  the  preceding 
fiscal  year. 

Sales  for  the  1947  fiscal  year 
totaled  $13,798,000,  compared 
with  $6,221,000  for  1946. 

Classified  Made 
'Fishing  Pond' 

By  Walt  Ingersoll 

Mansfield,  O.  —  Of  course 
everybody  knows  something 
about  classifieds,  but  not  every¬ 
body  is  in  the  habit  of  using 
them  regularly  to  sell,  buy,  and 
trade.  Five  years  ago  the  Mans¬ 
field  News-Journal  hit  upon  a 
novel  idea  to  po'pularize  them. 

“First  let’s  get  everybody 
into  the  habit  of  reading  classi¬ 
fieds  like  news,”  suggested  Har¬ 
ry  Case,  classified  ad  manager. 
The  spark  to  light  the  attention- 
interest-desire  idea  into  action 
was  idle  electric  appliances, 
which  translated  meant  idle 
electric  current. 

50  Inches  Free 

“We  arranged  to  fill  50-60 
inches  of  space  a  week  entirely 
free  to  users,”  says  Mr.  Case. 
“Everybody  who  wanted  to  sell, 
buy,  or  trade  anything  that 
plugged  in  was  invited  to  use 
the  space  without  cost  or  obliga¬ 
tion.  In  no  time  we  had  turned 
the  classified  pages  from  after¬ 
thought  to  first-thought  reading. 

People  who  never  used  classi¬ 
fieds  got  into  the  habit  of  using 
them  more  and  more.  For  the 
first  time,  they  had  learned  we 
had  more  than  70  different  clas¬ 
sifications  where  everybody’s 
wants  were  made  known  and 
satisfied. 

“Our  linage  perked  up  and 
made  our  classified  ‘desk’  grow 
into  a  classified  ‘department.’ 
Homes,  stores,  factories  became 
regular  users.  Today  classifieds 
are  the  use  of  the  town. 

“It  may  sunrise  you  to  learn 
that  the  paid  columns  carry 
practically  as  many  appliance 
ads  as  the  free  ones.  But  we 
give  the  free  space  idea  credit 
for  making  the  whole  city  clas¬ 
sified  conscious.  The  depart¬ 
ment’s  linage  is  several  hundred 
percent  ahead  of  what  it  was 
five  years  ago.  allowing  for  pop¬ 
ulation  growth.  A  customer  who 
spends  around  $400  a  month 
with  us  says  our  classifieds  are 
his  fishing  pond  for  buys,  sales, 
and  trades.  Everybody  seems 
to  agree  with  him.” 

■ 

Guild  Elected 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. — By  a  vote  of 
73  to  64,  editorial  employes  of 
the  Buffalo  Evening  News  i;e- 
tained  as  bargaining  agent.  Lo¬ 
cal  25,  American  Newspaper 
Guild  (CIO).  Opposing  the 
guild  local  in  the  election  was 
Local  24304,  Buffalo  Editorial 
Worker*  Union  (AFL). 


Mikolajczyk 
Signed  by  KFS 
For  Series 

Stanislaw  Mikolajczyk,  post 
war  leader  of  the  Polish  Peasant 
Party,  whose  sudden  flight  from 


Bob  Considine,  special  writer  for 
King  Features  Syndicate  (left), 
and  Stanislaw  Mikolajczyk.  con¬ 
sult  over  their  KFS  series. 

reported  Soviet  “purge”  plans 
recently  made  headlines,  has 
been  signed  by  King  Features 
Syndicate  for  a  series  of  articles 
on  “The  Coming  Russian  ’Ter¬ 
ror.” 

The  24  instalments,  bylined  by 
Mdkolajczyk  and  edited  by 
King’s  special  writer  Bob 
Considine,  will  reveal  Rus¬ 
sia’s  timetable  for  hot 
war  seizure  of  Europe  as  a 
matter  of  hours  not  days,  with 
England  neutralized  by  threat 
of  a  push-button  war  and  Amer¬ 
ican  powerless  to  act,  KFS  Edi¬ 
tor  and  General  Maneiger  Ward 
Greene  told  E.  &  P. 

Beginning  Jan.  5,  1947,  the  se¬ 
ries  will  describe  in  illustrated 
1,200-word  instalments  Russia’s 
plan  for  conquest,  Mikolajczyk’s 
escape,  the  growth  of  a  police 
state  in  Poland,  etc-,  and  the 
double  cross  Poland  won  from 
victory.  Mikolajczyk  will  report 
wartime  conversations  w  i  t  n 
Churchill,  Stalin,  Roosevelt,  Tru¬ 
man  and  allied  generals,  includ¬ 
ing  some  history-shaping  deci¬ 
sions. 

KFS  purchased  first  world 
rights  to  the  story  against  maga¬ 
zine  competition  through  Agent 
Gertrude  Algase. 

Greene  said  Mikolajczyk  pre¬ 
fers  the  wider  distribution  pos¬ 
sible  in  newspaper  publication. 


*  Best  Response"  ! 

“John  Wanamaker  advertised 
men’s  suits  and  coats  (S35-J40)  i 
exclusively  in  The  Sun.  This  was  | 
the  best  men’s  wear  response  ob¬ 
served  this  Fall.  Customers  de-  1 
finitely  shopped  the  advertise’d 
items.  Numerous  sales  noted  on  ! 
each  of  3  visits  to  dept.”  ' 

*  Reported  by  The  Retail  News 
Bureau 

This  kind  of  profitable  ad-action 
is  the  reason  why  Manhattan  de¬ 
partment  stores  have  placed  more 
advertising  in  The  Sun  for  24 
consecutive  years  than  any  other 
morning,  evening  or  Sunday 
newspaper. 

NEW  YORK  I 


Sure  Thing 

Everybody 
knows  that  gov- 
ornment  paychecks 
are  a  sure  thing. 
Tw’o  out  of  eyery 
fiye  persons  w’ork- 
ing  for  wages  in 
the  Washington 
area  get  those  gov¬ 
ernment  checks. 

Between  19  4  0 
and  1  9  4  7#  the 
number  of  persons 
employed  in  gov¬ 
ernment  has  gone 
up  bv  51  per  cent. 
In  private  industry 
the  rise  has  been  38 
per  cent. 

But  in  both  gov¬ 
ernment  and  pri¬ 
vate  employment, 
women,  as  always, 
make  up  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  working 
Wa  sh  i  n  gtonians. 

For  Washington 
is  a  ladies^  town. 

TIMES-HERALD  263,790* 

the  star . 214,012 

THE  POST .  169,353' 

THE  MEWS  .  .  .  1 08,404 

•Monday  through  Friday 
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As  local  as  your  next  sale 


in  persons,  places  and  events  that  are  closest 
to  them. 

And  week  after  week  that's  what  people  in 
eight  metropolitan  markets  find  in  their  own 
Locally  Edited  Gravure  Magazine — pictures 
and  stories  centered  around  the  local  scene. 

The  result  is  higher,  more  thorough,  more 
interested  readership  for  the  Locally  Edited 
Gravure  Magazines  . . .  and  greater  value  for 
the  advertiser. 

To  order,  just  write  the  Locally  Edited 
Group,  Louisville  2,  Ky.— or  contact  any  of 
the  following  representatives:  Branham  Co., 
Jann  &  Kelley,  John  Budd  Co.,  Kelly-Smith 
Co.,  O’Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Sawyer-Eerguson- 
Walker  Co. 


IF  you  are  a  national  advertiser,  chances 
are  that  your  next  sale ...»  taking  place 
right  now.  It  is  a  local  sale ...  to  a  local 
customer  ...  by  a  local  merchant. 

And  it  will  pay  you  as  an  advertiser  to 
study  your  local  retailer's  friendly  selling 
approach.  If  he’s  on  his  toes,  he  knows  his 
customers.  Now,  it’s  true  you  can’t  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  call  all  of  these  potential  customers 
by  name.  But  if  you  are  to  spend  your  ad¬ 
vertising  dollars  profitably,  you  must  know 
what  these  people  are  like— what  they  want 
and  what  they  don’t  want . . .  what  interests 
them  and  what  doesn’t. 

Of  one  thing  you  can  be  certain:  people 
everywhere  are  just  naturally  interested  most 


WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  MAGAZINES  FEATURING  THE  LOCAL  TOUCH 
FOR  HIGHEST  READER  INTEREST,  FOR  GREATER  ADVERTISING  VALUE 
LOCALLY  EDITED  FOR  1,650,000  FAMILIES  IN  EIGHT  MAJOR  MARKETS 


San  Antonio  Express  The  Indianapolis  Star* 

Louisville  Courier- Journal  The  Nashville  Tennessean 

Columbus  Dispatch  Atlanta  Journal  Houston  Chronicle 
New  Orleans  Times-Picayune-States 

*Firtt  lfisu«  Jui.  4.  1948 


Chico,  Calif., 
Merged  Dailies 
To  Build  Plant 

Chico,  Calif. — Plants  of  the 
Chico  Evening  Enterprise  and 
the  Chico  Morning  Record  have 
been  re-arranged  following  mer¬ 
ger  of  the  two  papers.  De¬ 
partments  have  been  combined 
and  assigned  to  one  plant  or 
the  other  pending  construction 
to  enable  unit^  operations 
from  one  property. 

Mechanical  and  editorial  staffs 
of  both  newspapers  have  been 
combined  for  morning  and  eve¬ 
ning  operations  in  the  Record 
plant,  with  combined  advertis¬ 
ing,  circulation  and  business  of¬ 
fices  in  the  Enterprise,  one  block 
away. 

The  Record  was  purchased  re¬ 
cently  from  Stanley  and  Samuel 
Beaubaire  of  Hanford.  Calif.,  by 
A.  W.  Bramwell,  A.  H.  Weibel 
and  June  Topaz,  representing 
the  Enterprise  Publishing  Co., 
Inc.,  which  has  owned  and  op¬ 
erated  the  Enterprise  for  the 
past  four  years.  Bramwell  is 
president  and  publisher,  with 
Weibel  editor  and  general  man¬ 
ager  and  a  director  of  the  cor¬ 
poration.  The  Enterprise  cor¬ 
poration  will  assume  ownership 
of  the  Record  as  soon  as  neces¬ 
sary  legai  steps  can  be  taken. 

“The  situation  is  an  awkward 
one,”  Weibel  said.  “But  it 
seemed  to  be  our  only  possible 
move  because  neither  plant  is 
large  enough  to  house  all  de¬ 
partments.  Combining  two  ac¬ 
tive  newspapers,  each  of  which 
had  outgrown  its  own  plant,  has 
been  a  real  headache.  The  cure 
will  come  with  a  new  plant  and 
installation  of  a  new  tubular 
press  which  we  have  had  on 
order  for  more  than  a  year.” 

Each  newspaper  will  continue 
in  its  separate  field,  with  a  new 
combination  advertising  rate. 

Arch  Nichols,  former  Record 
manager  and  more  recently  En¬ 
terprise  advertising  director,  is 
advertising  director  of  both 
papers. 

Beaubaire,  former  Record 
publisher,  attributed  the  sale  to 
rising  operating  costs.  Before 
the  sale  he  had  announced  sus¬ 
pension  of  the  Record’s  evening 
edition. 

George  D.  Close,  Inc.,  will  be 
advertising  representative  of 
both  papers  in  the  national  field. 

Texas  Purchase 

F.  D.  HICKS,  associated  with 

the  Ranger  ( Tex. )  Times  from 
1919  to  1940,  has  purchased  the 
De  Leon  ( Tex. )  Free  Press  from 
Roy  M.  Craig  of  Stamford,  Tex., 
and  W.  S.  Foster  of  Waco,  Tex. 
Since  1940  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hicks 
have  published  the  Glen  Rose 
(Tex.)  Reporter  and  the  Seal]/ 
(Tex.)  News. 

Merqer 

NEWPORT,  Ore.  —  Monroe 

Sweetland.  who  recently  pur¬ 
chased  the  Yaguina  Bag  News 
here,  has  announced  acquisition 
also  of  the  Newport  Journal 
The  two  have  been  consolidated, 
effective  Dec.  1.  Mr.  Sweetland 
also  publishes  the  Molalla  Pio¬ 
neer. 


$1,500  Raised 
For  Gorilla 

Cincinnati,  O. — A  fund  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Enquirer  to  pur¬ 
chase  a  successor  to  the  late 
Susie,”  world’s  only  trained 
gorilla,  already  totals  nearly 
$1,500.  The  newspaper  is  giving 
"medals”  to  donors. 

“Susie”  died  recently  and  the 
Enquirer  immediately  began  to 
solicit  money  to  fill  her  empty 
cage.  To  call  public  attention 
to  the  campaign,  a  merchant 
“dressed”  as  “Susie’s  ghost”  pa¬ 
raded  downtown  Cincinnati  in  a 
convertible  limousine. 

'Extra'  Issued 
For  Celebrities 

Philadelphia — ^National  celeb¬ 
rities  visiting  this  city  for  the 
annual  Army-Navy  football  clas¬ 
sic  at  Municipal  Stadium  on 
Nov.  29  were  treated  to  the 
novelty  of  a  special  extra  news¬ 
paper  designed  primarily  for 
their  usage. 

After  the  morning  Inquirer’s 
last  city  edition  was  run  off, 
two  plates  were  added  and  run 
as  a  frontispiece,  the  contents 
being  devoted  exclusively  to 
news  of  the  pending  game  and 
the  extra  circulated  only  in  the 
mid-city  area  where  more  than 
100,000  persons  were  mobilizing 
enroute  to  the  South  Philadel¬ 
phia  arena. 

Replete  with  pictures  of  fea¬ 
tured  individual  players  and  the 
teams,  the  extra  carried  huge 
line-drawn  charts  indicating 
routes  to  the  ball  field.  From 
all  leading  hotel  rosters  came 
lists  of  the  many  distinguished 
notables  from  Washington,  New 
York  and  elsewhere  in  attend¬ 
ance.  Social  events  attendant 


upon  the  game  were  featured. 

All  this  was  in  addition  to 
regular  front  page  news  cover¬ 
age  and  three-page  sports  sec¬ 
tion  carried  in  late  city  final. 

5-Cent  Daily 
Going,  Soys 
Texas  Newsman 

Waco,  Tex. — The  days  of  the 
five-cent  daily  newspaper  are 
numbered  if  production  costs 
continue  to  rise;  every  now  and 
then  it's  a  good  idea  for  a  news¬ 
paper  to  “kick  its  community  in 
the  pants”  for  the  community’s 
own  good;  the  battle  for  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  must  be  car¬ 
ried  into  classrooms,  from  which 
current  criticism  is  emanati^. 

These  opinions  were  stressed 
last  week  at  the  Texas  Editorial 
Association’s  meeting  here  with 
daily  and  weekly  newspaper 
publishers,  editors  and  report¬ 
ers  from  all  over  the  state  on 
the  speaker’s  rostrum.  More 
than  150  members  and  their 
guests  attended  the  three-day 
session. 

Lloyd  Gregory,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Houston  Post, 
warned  the  convention  that  no 
relief  is  in  sight  from  mounting 
production  costs.  As  a  result,  he , 
said,  the  reader  may  have  to 
pay  more  of  the  “freight.”  Bet¬ 
ter  writing  and  editing  have  re¬ 
sulted  from  limited  news  space, 
he  said. 

Mr.  Gregory  criticized  Presi¬ 
dent  Woodruff  Randolph  of 
the  International  Typographical 
Union  for  instituting  policies 
which  prohibit  locals  from  sign¬ 
ing  contracts. 

Mr.  Gregory  said  the  day  has 
passed  when  competent  report¬ 
ers  would  work  for  less  than  a 
printer’s  pay,  but  said  that  the 


American  Newspaper  Guild  hu 
caused  many  newspapers  to  Iom 
prestige  because  the  guild  is  af 
filiated  with  the  (^lO. 

“It  is  difficult  for  a  manufac 
turer  to  think  that  a  CIO  re¬ 
porter  can  give  fair  coverage 
in  a  labor  dispute,”  he  said  * 

He  discussed  the  South’s  news 
print  industry,  pointing  out  that 
the  newsprint  shortage  has  stim¬ 
ulated  it  so  that  in  time  it  may 
rival  the  oil  and  agriculturi 
industries.  “It  is  estimated  that 
by  1950  the  South  will  be  pro¬ 
ducing  around  200,000  tons  of 
newsprint  annually,”  he  said 

Jack  Callan  of  the  Kaufman 
Herald  told  the  convention  that 
today’s  newspapers  have  “too 
much  sweet  talk  and  not  enough 
of  the  strong  editorial  poliw 
which  requires  the  writer  to 
practice  what  he  preaches.” 

He  added,  “Every  now  and 
then  it’s  a  good  thing  for  a 
newspaper  to  kick  its  commun¬ 
ity  in  the  pants  for  the  com¬ 
munity’s  own  good.” 

William  B.  Ruggles,  editor  in 
chief  of  the  Dallas  News,  spoke 
on  freedom  of  the  press  and  its 
critics.  He  said,  “What  our  in¬ 
spired  younger  critics  are  damn¬ 
ing  as  a  controlled  press  is  real¬ 
ly  a  press  that  refuses  to  agree 
with  the  critical  professors  of 
economics  at  whose  feet  they 
have  sat. 

“We  must  carry  our  battle  for 
the  freedom  of  the  press  and 
our  defense  of  its  character  to 
the  classrooms  where  we  are  as¬ 
sailed.” 

■ 

40th  Anniversary 

The  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  In¬ 
dependent  recently  marked  the 
40th  anniversary  of  its  estab¬ 
lishment  as  a  daily.  It  began 
as  a  weekly  on  March  3,  1906. 
a  year  and  a  half  before,  with  i 
the  late  Willis  B.  Powell  as  pub¬ 
lisher.  i 


ississipprs 
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And  the  Total  retail  volume  in  ONLY  5 
busineu  classifications  for  Meridian  and 
Lauderdale  County  for  1946  was: 

Food  . tl0,9.‘<0.41A.00 

ApparpI  .  3,140.305.00 

Furniturr  .  1,744,903.00 

Orn.  MprrhsndiNp  .  8..347,4KO.nO 

Auto  A  AccMSorieH .  7.431,735.50 

Total  . t3 1.003.738.00 

(Figures  from  Report  Miss.  Tax  Commission) 

FINE  SOUTHERN  TEST  MARKET 
’The  Star  is  Mississippi’s  bifgest  sinfie  newspaper  buy! 


In  the  13  county  Meridian  ABC  RT2.  the 
MERIDIAN  STAR  has  a  circulation  ol  over 
20.000  tamihes  qive  advertisers  the  merchan 
disable  circulation  needed  for  ettective  pro- 
iT.'ition  I.onq.  friendly  r^Kider  relations  make 
Ih^  MERIDIAN  STAR  the  easy  way  to  sell  this 
rich  market  in  the  NEW  S'>urh' 


MERIDIAN  STAR 

MERIDIAN,  MISSISSIPPI 
Represented  by  THE  BRANHAM  COMPANY 
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a  Defter  DreaK 


Protect  back  issues 
against'  deterioration 
use  the  Recordak 
Newspaper  Service 


If  your  file  room  looks  anything  like  this,  look 
into  the  Recordak  Newspaper  Service!  You’ll 
quickly  see  what  changes  it  can  make: 

It  files  back  issues  on  film  .  .  .  protects  them 
against  deterioration,  tampering,  and  loss. 

It  "de-bulks”  back  issues  by  98% . . .  puts  as  many 
as  800  newspaper  pages  on  a  single  roll  of  microfilm. 

It  speeds  research.  Complete  files  can  be  kept 
close  at  hand  .  .  .  can  be  viewed  quickly  and  easily 
in  the  Recordak  Film  Reader. 


It  permits  space-shy  libraries  to  keep  complete 
files  of  your  paper  .  .  .  the  microfilm  editions  take 
only  2%  of  the  space  bound  volumes  require. 

The  Recordak  Newspaper  Service  is  doing  all  this 
for  many  modern  publishers  right  now.  It  can  do  as 
much  for  you  :  .  .  and  do  it  inexpensively.  Write 
us  for  details. 

Recordak  Corporation 

{Subsidiary  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company) 

350  Madison  Avenue, 

New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


{Subsidiary  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company) 

originator  of  modern  microfilming 
—  and  its  newspaper  application 


U.P.  Announces 
Ten  Biggest' 
Stories  of  1947 

United  Press  announced  this 
week  editors’  selections  of  the 
10  biggest  news  stories  of  1947 
in  the  United  States,  Europe. 
South  America,  and  the  Orient. 
The  U.S.  list  represents  U.P. 
editors’  opinions;  the  other  lists 
are  from  polls  of  newspaper  ed¬ 
itors  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Topping  the  U.S.  list  was  the 
high  cost  of  living.  U.P.  termed 
it  a  “continuing  news  story’’ 
and  pointed  out  its  likeness  in 
this  respect  to  others  of  this 
year,  in  contrast  to  those  of 
earlier  years  when  big,  un¬ 
expected  breaks  dominated  the 
country’s  front  pages. 

’The  No.  2  story,  also  a  “con¬ 
tinuing”  one,  is  “The  United 
States  versus  Russia."  inside 
and  outside  the  United  Nations. 
It  was  listed  as  “the  cold  war.” 
Also  making  the  grade,  in  10th 
place,  was  the  World  Series. 

The  U.P.  list,  from  the  view¬ 
point  of  American  newspaper 
display: 

1.  The  high  cost  of  living. 

2.  The  cold  war. 

3.  Passage  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Law  and  subsequent  litigation. 

4.  The  Hughes-Meyers  inves¬ 
tigation. 

5.  Texas  City,  Tex.  disaster. 

6.  Princess  Elizabeth’s  ro¬ 
mance. 

7.  Partition  of  India. 

8.  Series  of  airplane  disasters. 

9.  Arab- Jewish  controversy 
over  Palestine,  and  the  United 
Nations’  decision  to  partition 
Palestine. 

10.  The  World  Series. 

Editors  in  11  capitals  contrib¬ 
uted  to  the  European  list.  Rus¬ 
sia  was  not  included,  editors  of 
Izvestia  and  Pravda  telling  U.P. 
they  were  “too  busy"  to  make 
a  list. 

The  European  list: 

1.  The  Marshall  Plan. 

2.  The  partition  of  India. 

3.  Formation  of  the  Comin- 
form. 

'4.  Communist  action  against 
opposition  leaders  in  eastern  Eu¬ 
rope  ( Petkov,  Maniu.  Mikola- 
jczyk,  Pfeiffer,  etc.). 

5.  DeGaulle's  victory  in  the 
French  election. 

6.  Princess  Elizabeth’s  ro¬ 
mance. 

7.  The  Truman  Doctrine. 

8.  Britain’s  economic  crisis. 

9.  The  Palestine  controversy. 

10.  The  struggle  between  East 
and  West  inside  the  United  Na¬ 
tions. 

The  South  American  list: 

1.  The  Marshall  Plan. 

2.  Formation  of  the  Comin-- 
form. 

3.  Inter-American  Conference 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

4.  Resurgence  of  DeGaulle. 

5.  Breaking  of  relations  with 
Russia  by  Chile  and  Brazil. 

6.  Partition  of  India. 

7.  Paraguayan  civil  war. 

8.  Britain’s  economic  crisis. 

9.  Texas  City,  Tex.  disaster. 

10.  Molotov’s  speech  saying 
the  secret  of  the  atom  bomb  no 
longer  existed. 


Moral:  You  Can't 
Trust  a  Thief 

Chicago — Lead  item  in  the 
Chicago  Sun’s  “Chicago  Briefs” 
last  Saturday  told  of  a  local 
newspaperman,  labeled  “name¬ 
less,”  who  was  held  up  with 
a  full  week's  pay  in  his  pocket 
as  he  stepped  out  of  a  West 
Madison  Street  saloon.  Here’s 
the  Sun’s  account  of  what  hap¬ 
pened: 

“  ‘Give  us  your  dough,  bud¬ 
dy,’  ordered  the  men. 

“Reluctantly,  but  with  great 
respect  for  the  guns,  he  sur¬ 
rendered  his  cash.  But  he  re¬ 
marked  ruefully: 

“  ‘Look  fellas,  this  is  all  I 
have  for  the  whole  week.  Have 
a  heart.’ 

“The  bandits,  a  decent  sort, 
gave  him  back  $3. 

“Just  as  Nameless  was  putting 
the  $3  in  his  wallet  and  the 
gunmen  had  returned  their 
weapons  to  their  pockets,  a  po¬ 
liceman  strolled  by. 

“  ‘Officer!’  shout^  Nameless. 
‘These  guys  just  robbed  me!” 

“  ‘He's  drunk,’  said  the 
thieves.  ‘Look  in  his  wallet.’ 

“The  officer  looked.  He  saw 
the  $3,  and  told  Nameless  to 
move  along. 

“What  else  could  he  do?” 

ANG  Gets  Raises 
In  Scranton,  Pa. 

Scranton,  Pa. — Wage  increases 
of  $18.50  on  the  day  side  and 
$19.30  for  night  work  have  been 
negotiated  between  publishers  of 
the  Scranton  Times  and  Scran- 
tonian-Tribune  and  Local  No. 
177,  American  Newspaper  Guild. 

The  increases,  retroactive  to 
Oct.  1,  1947,  brings  top  scale  for 
reporters  on  the  Times,  an  eve¬ 
ning  paper,  to  $99.75  for  a  six- 
day  week.  Reporters’  top  on  the 
Scrantonian  -  'Tribune,  Sunday, 
and  morning  paper,  is  $95.90  for 
a  five-day,  40-hour  week. 

Copyreaders  on  both  papers 
receive  $5  above  the  scale  for 
five-year  reporters. 

■ 

Newspaper  Institute 

Seattle,  Wash. — The  35th  an¬ 
nual  Newspaper  Institute  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  school  of  journal¬ 
ism  of  the  University  of  Wash¬ 
ington  will  take  place  here  Jan. 
22-24. 


'Waste'  Space 
Turned  Into 
Promotion  Site 

Utica,  N.  Y. — ^The  auditorium 
in  the  building  which  houses 
the  Observer-Dispatch  and  the 
Daily  Press  —  shoehorned  into 
the  waste  space  over  the  alley 
where  new^rint  is  unloaded — 
gradually  is  taking  its  place 
as  an  integral  part  of  the 
papers’  general  promotion  pro¬ 
gram. 

Originally  used  principally  for 
internal  organization  purposes, 
the  65-foot  chamber  was  to  be 
the  scene  of  a  meeting  and  start¬ 
ing  point  for  a  plant  tour  by  the 
City  Council  of  Parent-Teach¬ 
er  Association  early  in  Decem¬ 
ber. 

On  Dec.  20  Santa  Claus  (in 
the  person  of  Arthur  Vaeth,  cir¬ 
culating  director,  is  to  appear 
at  an  office  Yule  party  for  chil¬ 
dren  of  employes  in  the  audi¬ 
torium. 

Family  Parties 

Earlier  in  the  fall,  the  O-D 
and  the  Press  made  National 
Newspaper  Week  an  occasion 
for  “family  parties.”  Relatives 
of  O-D  and  Press  staffers,  as 
guests,  went  on  plant  tours,  saw 
movies  in  the  auditorium, 
learned  about  newspaper  pro¬ 
duction  at  first  hand,  then 
wound  up  in  the  auditorium  for 
refreshments. 

The  auditorium  also  is  being 
used  for  carrier  training  meet¬ 
ings,  departmental  forums  and 
sessions  of  the  credit  union  and 
employe  groups,  such  as  the 
Gannett  bowling  committee. 

Every  Wednesday  —  from 
11:30  to  1:30 — and  between 
shifts  from  5  to  6,  movies  are 
shown  for  employes. 

Public  Use  Expanding 

Gradually  public  use  of  the 
auditorium  is  expanding.  Some 
department  heads  have  brought 
in  organizations  such  as  the 
Credit  Managers  Association 
Retail  Merchants  Association 
for  committee  meetings. 

Newest  piece  of  equipment  in 
the  auditorium  is  a  sound-mirror 
ta^  recorder.  It  will  be  used 
principally  for  making  record¬ 
ings  to  furnish  sound  to  go  with 
silent  movies  which  the  promo¬ 
tion  department  expects  to  take 
of  plant  activities. 


•  For  greatest  market  coverage 
\  W''\  ■  and  highest  reader  interest,  use 
-  \  The  Star  Magazine  every  Sunday! 


WRITE  THE  NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT,  THE  STAR, 
OR  LOCALLY  EDITED  GROUP,  LOUISVILLE  2,  KY. 


Portland,  Ore.  loumal 
Appointments  Made 

Portland,  Ore.  —  Announc^ 
ment  has  been  made  by  A  F 
Peterson,  circulation  manipj 
of  the  Journal,  of  changes  in 
two  top  spots  in  his  department 
effective  Dec.  1. 

Richard  M.  Brown,  city  cir 
culation  manager  for  the  Ijjt 
eight  years,  has  been  named 
commercial  sales  manager  (or 
KALE  —  the  Journal  by  C.  S 
Jackson,  associate  publisher  o! 
the  Journal,  and  general  man 
ager  of  the  station,  replacing 
Norman  A.  Davis,  who  resigned 
to  open  a  sales  training  and 
counsel  business. 

Edward  Railton,  formerl.v 
with  the  old  News-Telegram. 
and  with  the  Journal  circula¬ 
tion  department  since  1939,  is 
new  city  circulation  manager, 

H.  Wallace  Hailey,  formerl.v 
country  circulation  manager  (or 
the  old  News-Telegram,  has 
worked  for  the  Journal  at  two 
different  times,  returning  in 
1939  as  a  country  supervisor 
He  has  resigned  to  become  cir 
culation  director  of  the  St.  Paul 
(Minn.)  Dispatch  and  Pioneer 
Press. 

Jack  Walters,  with  more  than 
20  years’  circulation  experience, 
succeeds  Hailey.  He  was  for 
merly  with  the  Seattle  Tima 
and  before  going  to  the  Journal 
was  circulation  manager  of  the 
Vancouver  (Wash.)  Columbian. 

Walters  has  named  as  his  as¬ 
sistant,  Rollin  Monson,  who  has 
been  with  the  Journal  since 
1940. 

■ 

Hoyt  Names  Nover 

Washington  —  Barnet  Nover, 
author  of  a  thrice-weekly  syndi 
cated  column  on  national  affairs, 
will  become  chief  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau  of  the  Denver 
Post,  Dec.  1,  E.  Palmer  Hoyt, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the 
newspaper,  has  announced. 
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Japanese  Editors 
Provide  Safety  Valve 


By  Loie  Franklin  Allen 

WHE^  a  resident  of  Osaka, 

Japan,  witnessed  the  theft  of 
a  pair  of  shoes  from  the  feet  of 
a  demobilized  soldier  who  had 
died  in  one  of  the  city’s  rail¬ 
road  stations,  he  rushed  home 
and  dashed  off  an  angry  letter 
to  the  editor  of  the  large  Japa¬ 
nese  dailv  Mainichi,  denounc¬ 
ing  the  “inhuman  greed  of  the 
Japanese.” 

“Maybe  the  thief  thought  the 
shoes  were  of  no  more  use  to  a 
dead  man,”  wrote  the  irate  cit¬ 
izen  of  Osaka.  “Or  maybe  he 
thought  that  shoes  are  unneces¬ 
sary  for  a  ghost  with  no  feet. 
I,  who  am  also  Japanese,  regret 
and  am  ashamed  of  the  bad  con¬ 
duct  of  the  Japanese  people. 
Think  of  this  soldier  who  died 
with  a  dream  of  his  folks  await¬ 
ing  his  return  with  open  arms!” 

Thus,  day  after  day,  Japanese 
from  Hokkaido  to  Kagoshima 
attack  the  moral  conduct  of 
their  fellow  Japanese,  air  their 
grievances  against  their  govern¬ 
ment,  or  otherwise  let  off  steam 
in  their  “letters  to  the  editor,” 
which  have  become  a  standard 
fixture  of  postwar  Japanese 
journalism. 

Free  Reign 

Printed  under  such  captions 
as  Koe  (Voice),  Japanese  cit¬ 
izens  have  welcomed  this  new 
channel  of  free  expression  with 
an  eagerness  which  is  some¬ 
times  pathetic.  Japanese  are  en¬ 
couraged  today  to  voice  their 
opinions  on  every  conceivable 
subject — with  the  exception,  of 
course,  of  attacks  against  the 
occupation  authorities — and  the 
editors  of  Japan  are  printing 
these  opinions  even  when  they 
ere  diametrically  opposed  to 
their  own. 

Postal  workers,  policemen, 
governors,  and  prime  ministers 
have  been  subjected  to  merci¬ 
less  censure  by  Japan's  man- 
in-the-street  since  his  emanci¬ 
pation  from  “thought  control.” 
Almost  every  day  a  new  group 
of  public  servants  finds  itself 
flailed  by  incensed  newspaper 
readers. 

Not  even  one-time  sacrosanct 
Hirohito  has  escaped  the  re¬ 
proach  of  his  letter-writing  sub¬ 
jects.  Before  the  surrender,  no 
editor,  unless  he  courted  im¬ 
prisonment  and  suppression  of 
his  paper,  would  have  dared  to 
print  the  anti-emperor  senti¬ 
ments  of  his  readers  even  if  the 
readers  had  been  foolhardy 
enough  to  send  such  views  to 
the  press. 

But  things  are  different  in 
postwar  Japan.  For  example,  a 
Tokyo  Communist,  taking  a  dim 
view  of  Hirohito's  inspection 
tours  of  his  bomb-scarred  em¬ 
pire,  incorporated  his  displeas¬ 
ure  into  the  following  communi¬ 
cation  to  Asahi,  the  great  na¬ 
tional  rival  of  Mainichi  in  Japa¬ 
nese  journalism: 

"The  visit  of  the  emperor  to 
many  places  recently  is  doing 

2^" 


nothing  but  dazzling  the  people. 
...  If  the  emperor  loves  the 
people  really  and  truly,  he 
should  throw  out  all  his  prop¬ 
erty  for  the  use  of  the  people 
in  apology  for  what  he  has  done 
in  the  past.  It  is  impossible 
under  the  present  emperor  sys¬ 
tem,  and  so  we  cry  out  for 
abolishing  this  system.” 

The  Japanese  have  tradition¬ 
ally  considered  personal  clean¬ 
liness  akin  to  godliness.  Filth 
in  public  places  arouses  the  ire 
of  many  Japanese,  who  turn  to 
the  public  letter  boxes  to  give 
vent  to  their  indignation.  A 
writer,  who  described  himself 
as  a  “weak-minded  poet,”  de¬ 
picted  without  exaggeration  the 
foul  condition  of  the  once-great 
industrial  metropolis  of  Osaka 
in  the  following  letter  to  the 
editor  of  the  New  Osaka  Shim- 
bun: 

“I  am  quite  sure  that  sani¬ 
tation  was  one  of  the  specialties 
of  the  Japanese  people.  But 
how  Is  it  today?  Today,  the 
City  of  Osaka  Is  so  dirty  that 
it  seems  as  if  it  has  been  de¬ 
flowered.  ...  If  these  condi¬ 
tions  are  left  unremedied,  it 
will  be  a  shame  to  the  City  of 
Osaka.  I  am  sure  that  some¬ 
thing  can  be  done  if  the  author¬ 
ities  had  the  will  to  do  it.” 

Vitriolic  Comment 

The  government  railway  sta- 
tionmaster  at  Sendai,  Japan, 
was  the  target  of  vitriolic  com¬ 
ment  from  one  of  his  underlings, 
who  used  the  columns  of  Sen¬ 
dai’s  Kahoku  Shimpo  to  com¬ 
plain  about  government  bu¬ 
reaucracy  in  general  and  the 
stationmaster,  Ogawa-san,  in 
particular.  Stung  by  the  criti¬ 
cism,  Ogawa  also  wrote  to  the 
.editor  of  the  Kahoku  Shimpo, 
admitting  his  knowledge  of  the 
straitened  circumstances  of  his 
workers.  In  his  rebuttal  Ogawa 
pledged  all  aid  possible,  and 
add^,  “Let  us  help  each  other.” 
In  a  final  expansive  burst,  he 
enjoined  all  of  his  employes: 

“Please  speak  out  without  re¬ 
serve!  Please  come  to  my  house 
or  my  office  in  the  station  to 


express  your  opinions.  Let  us 
go  on  together  to  establish  a 
new  Japan!” 

The  movies  come  in  for  their 
share  of  criticism  in  the 
“letters”  columns.  One  of  the 
picture  entitled  “School  Girl 
and  the  Teacher”  was  that  of  a 
Tokyo  high  school  girl,  who 
wrote  the  editor  of  Yomiuri- 
Hochi: 

“It  seems  the  motive  of  pro¬ 
ducers  is  to  encourage  us  to 
enter  into  illicit  love  affairs.” 
The  writer  added  that  all  the 
young  women  of  Japan  should 
“feel  insulted”  by  a  film  so 
lacking  in  morality. 

Low  woman  on  the  Japanese 
totem  pole  Is  the  new  bride 
who  goes  home  to  live  with  her 
husband's  parents.  A  virtual 
slave  to  her  mother-in-law,  who 
in  turn  takes  a  back  seat  when 
the  male  members  of  the  family 
are  around,  the  bride  occupies 
any  but  an  enviable  position. 
One  such  daughter-in-law  util¬ 
ized  the  public  letter  box  of 
Asahi  as  a  safety  valve  for  her 
mother-in-law  woes. 

“What  will  a  mother-in-law 
say  if  a  daughter-in-law  tells 
her  that  her  method  of  cooking 
will  lose  all  vitamins  B  and  C?” 
asked  this  writer.  Then  an¬ 


swering  her  own  question,  ik. 
continued,  “The  mother-in-Ut 
will  say,  ’You  are  captioj 
Everything  cannot  be  done  jc 
cording  to  books.’  I  am  aoi 
asking  the  mothers-in-law  b 
study  with  the  younger  peools 
but  I  would  like  them  to^er 
stand  and  have  interest  in  tla 
ideas  of  the  younger  gener> 
tion.” 

Angry.  Naive 

The  letters  which  the  Jana- 
nese  have  mailed  to  their 
tors  since  the  beginning  of  the 
occupation  betray  the  anger  of 
a  people  whose  freedom  of  ex¬ 
pression  has  long  been  su> 
prised.  Some  of  the  communl 
cations  are  petulant,  otters 
childlike  and  naive. 

Despite  their  literary  deficien¬ 
cies  ( rendered  more  deficient  in 
the  translation  from  Japanese 
to  English),  despite  the  absence 
in  many  letters  of  mature  and 
seasoned  judgment,  the  fact  that 
a  citizen  of  Japan  can  pick  un 
his  writing  brush  and  atUck  the 
once-sacred  emperor  with  the 
same  equanimity  that  he  might 
chronicle  the  discourtesy  of  a 
conductor  on  the  Japanese  gov¬ 
ernment-owned  railway  is  a  fav¬ 
orable  sign. 


ONC  WORD  and  TWO  ( 

MatrapaUtan  Nawaa^para 

ta  cavartAN  ANTONIO 


ralag  aad  Cvaalag 
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YOU  DON’T  HAVE  Tl 
BE  A  MILLIONAIRE 

to  benefit  from  these  features 
in  The  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL 


If  your  income  is  $7000  or  more  per 
year,  you  can  profit  by  reading  the 
features  and  reports  in  The  Wall 
Street  Journal. 

Because  the  reports  in  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  come  to  you  DAILY, 
you  get  the  fastest  possible  warning 
of  any  new  trend  that  may  affect 
your  business  and  personal  income. 
You  get  the  facts  in  time  to  take 
whatever  steps  are  needed  to  protect 
your  interests,  or  to  seize  quickly  a 
new  profit-making  opportunity. 

In  1947  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
was  awarded  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for 
distinguished  editorial  writing. 
Also  in  1947,  The  Journal  received 
expert  commendation  for  “the  most 
readable  front  page  in  the  country.” 

What  You  Get  EVERY  DAY 

Prompt,  reliableinformation  on  every 
major  new  development  relating  to: 
Taxes  Industries 

Prices  Commodities 

Labor  Marketing 

Tariffs  Consumer  Buying 

Securities  World  Trade 
Finance  New  Legislation 

What  You  Get  EVERY  WEEK 
Every  Monday:  London  cable. 

(Conditions  and  trends  in  the 

British  Empire.) 


Every  Tuesday:  COM.VIODITT  LEI 
TER .  (Availability  and  price  trad 
of  raw  materials  and  merchandise. 

Every  Wednesday:  TAX  REPCR1 

(Summary  and  forecast  of  Federa 
and  State  tax  developments.) 

Every  Thursday:  business  b:!< 
LETIN.  (Latest  news  behind  in 
portant  industrial  and  tinanca 
trends.) 

Every  Friday:  washi.ngton  wisi 
(What  the  Capitol  is  thinking  an 
why.) 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  is  thj 
complete  business  daily . . .  with  ta 
largest  staff  of  writers  on  bieind 
and  financial  subjects ...  and,  ^ 
addition,  it  is  the  only  busin* 
papier  served  by  all  four  big 
associations.  Because  it  is  inttf^ 
ing  and  concise,  it  definitely 
it  easier  for  you  to  keep  , 
the  indispensable  news  anditsefl 
on  you  and  your  business.  Try  it  c 
the  next  3  months ...  just  tear  ^ 
this  ad  and  attach  it  to  yo" 
for  $6  and  mail.  Or  tell  us  to  bill  yn 
Trial  subscription ...  $5  for  3  monu 
-77  issues  (in  U.  S.  and  Poss^ont 
Address:  The  Wall  Steeet  Joun» 
44  Broad  Street,  New  York  4^^ 
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Among  linecasting  machine  operators 
eyestrain  is  a  common  complaint.  In 
fact,  a  high  percentage  of  all  printers 
have  defective  vision  in  a  measurable 
degree.  That  is  why  Matrix  Contrast 
Service  is  doing  such  an  important  job 
in  reducing  eyestrain  among  operators. 

Black  and  White  processed  reference 
marks  have  a  visibility  factor  equivalent 
to  9V2  point  type  as  compared  with 
3-point  for  used,  non-processed  matrices. 
Whether  an  operator  is  20  or  60  years 
old,  with  20/20  or  10/20  vision,  Matrix 
Contrast  Service  will  aid  in  setting 


cleaner  type  —  an  average  of  V3  fewer 
errors— with  less  eflFort,  less  eyestrain, 
and  consequently,  less  fatigue.  By  giv¬ 
ing  your  operators  the  visual  advan¬ 
tages  of  contrast  matrices,  you’ll  get 
more  output,  fewer  errors  and,  most  im¬ 
portant,  a  definite  improvement  in  em¬ 
ployee  relations. 

Matrix  Contrast  Service  also  includes 
the  optional  use  of  colors— red,  green, 
yellow  or  orange— to  distinguish  differ¬ 
ent  fonts.  Write  today  for  the  latest 
information  on  the  many  advantages  of 
Matrix  Contrast  Service. 


AAATRIX  CONTRAST  CORPORATION,  Empire  State  Building,  New  YofV  1,  N.Y.  — 326 
W.Madison  Street,  Chicago  6,  III. — 1105  Trenton  Street,  Los  Angeles  15,  Calif. — Sole  licensees 
of  the  Percy  L.  Hill  Matrix  Contrast  Patent  No.  1,796,023,  other  patent  pending. 
European  Agents;  Funditor,  Ltd.,  3  Woodbridge  Street,  Clerkenwell  Green,  London,  E.  C.  1. 
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French  Strife 
Ccdled  Effort  to 
Fool  U.  S.  Press 

The  trouble  in  France  is  in- 
teiuled  to  “fool"  American  news¬ 
papers  and  newspaper  readers, 
according  to  Pierre  LazarefT,  ed¬ 
itor  of  France’s  biggest  daily 
newspaper,  France  SoiT. 

“The  situation,  however  bad 
it  may  look,”  he  told  a  press 
conference  in  New  York 
through  an  interpreter,  “seems 
to  me  better  than  at  any  time 
since  the  liberation.  Because 
the  troubles  that  will  arise  are 
the  last  trump  card  that  the 
Communists  will  be  able  to 
play.  For  the  first  time  since 
the  liberation  the  Communists 
are  losing  all  their  true  power.” 

“The  chief  purpose  of  the 
troubles  is  to  influence  the 
American  press  and  the  content 
of  the  news  stories  so  that  the 
American  people  will  be  dis¬ 
gusted  with  the  Marshall  Plan,’’ 
he  warned. 

Red  Dailies  Decline 

As  indication  of  the  loss  of 
Communist  strength,  he  cited 
the  drop  in  circuiation  of  the 
big  Paris  leftist  newspaper,  Ce 
Soir,  from  600,000  ( almost  as 
many  as  the  650.000  of  France- 
soiri,  to  only  350.000,  and  of 
L'Humanite,  official  Commun¬ 
ist  organ,  from  550,000  to  400,- 
000. 

“More  than  10  provincial 
Communist  newspapers  have 
disappeared,”  M.  LazarefT  de¬ 
clared. 

He  revealed  that  one  purpose 
of  his  visit  to  the  United  States 
was  to  arrange  for  exchanges 
of  information  and  contribu¬ 
tions  with  the  American  press. 

'Speaking  Frankiy' 

“Quite  a  considerable  part  of 
what  we  publish  is  made  up  of 
American  material,"  he  said, 
“whether  Realities  (the  glossy 
paper  picture  magazine  he 
edits)  or  the  newspaper.”  For¬ 
mer  Secretary  of  State  James  F. 
Byrnes'  "Speaking  Frankly" 
published  in  40  installments,  he 
labeled  one  of  the  newspaper's 
most  successful  serialization  for 
some  time. 

Before  the  war,  LazarefT  was 
editor  of  Paris  Soir  and  one  of 
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Means 

RELIABILITY 


Around  the  globe. 
Associated  Press  reporters 

are  guided  by  one  precept: 

• 

Report  FACTS  — 
TRUTHFULLY . . .  IMPARTIALLY 


THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 
Byline  of  Dependability 


the  readiest  of  European  editors 
to  make  use  of  American  jour¬ 
nalistic  methods.  An  assassina¬ 
tion  picture  he  once  spread 
over  the  whole  front  page  with¬ 
out  head  or  caption  so  that  read¬ 
ers  would  have  to  buy  the  news¬ 
paper  to  find  out  who  was  as¬ 
sassinated.  Just  before  the  Nazi 
invasion  he  had  arranged  with 
George  Gallup  to  conduct  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  polls  in  Paris.  The 
company  with  which  he  is  asso¬ 
ciated  publishes  Intransigeant 
as  well  as  France-Soir,  five 
weeklies  and  the  monthly 
Realities. 


Roto  Book  Section 

Philadelphia— .With  its  issue 
of  Dec.  14,  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer  will  print  its  new  Sunday 
Book  Section  in  rotogravure, 
according  to  announcement 
made  this  week.  The  section 
was  inaugurated  a  little  more 
than  a  year  ago  with  David  Ap- 
fel  as  ^itor. 


Santa  Clans  Brought 
To  Kids  by  'Copter 

Utica,  N.  Y. — Santa  Claus — 
with  the  aid  of  the  Gannett 
Newspapers’  helicopter  —  kept 
his  promise  to  more  than  1,000 
youngsters  here  Nov.  28,  flying 
to  the  Proctor  High  School  ath¬ 
letic  field  despite  a  near-blind¬ 
ing  snowstorm. 

The  Utica  Observer-Dispatch 
and  Press  promotion  was  ar¬ 
ranged  by  General  Manager  J. 
David  Hogue  in  conjunction 
with  the  Retail  Merchants  Coun¬ 
cil  of  the  Utica  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  Details  were  han¬ 
dled  by  Cyrus  Favor,  promotion 
department  head,  and  Elmer 
Pierce,  of  display  advertising. 

Both  papers  capitalized  on 
the  event,  running  liberal  art 
spreads  and  features,  showing 
the  helicopter,  Santa  Claus  and 
Mayor  Boyd  E.  Golder  extend¬ 
ing  the  city’s  greetings. 

The  plane  was  piloted  by 
William  Cruikshank. 


When  Is  a  Wall 
Not  a  Wall? 

Waterbury,  Conn.— There  are 
stone  walls  and  stone  walls  i 
friend  of  E.  Robert  Stevenson 
editor-in-chief  of  the  Woterbaru 
Republican,  American  and  Sun 
day  Republican,  learned  re 
cently.  Mr.  Stevenson  was  at 
work  on  a  Saturday  afternoon 
on  his  property  repairing  a  drj 
wall,  a  section  of  which  had 
fallen  down.  While  so  engaged 
a  friend  called  him  on  the  tele 
phone  and  was  told  by  Mrs 
Stevenson  that  the  editor  was 
“out  in  the  backyard  working 
on  his  stone  wall.” 

“Where  did  you  say?” 

“In  the  backyard,”  Mrs.  Ste 
venson  repeated.  ‘  ‘You  don't 
suppose  he’d  be  doing  a  thing 
like  that  in  the  house.” 

By  the  way,  Mr.  Stevenson 
writes  a  thrice-weekly  column 
in  the  American  called  ‘The 
Connecticut  Stone  Wall.” 


The  Great.  Year-Round  Market 

Miami's  growth,  one  of  the  nation's  swiftest,  is  more  thou 
jttst  a  matter  of  numbers.  Miami  families  top  the  average 
onnuol  earning  figure  by  11.6%,  spend  an  average  of 
$S84  more  per  year  on  retail  purchases,  and  constitute  o 
receptive  year-round  audience  for  whotever  it  is  you 
have  to  sell. 

Yes,  Greater  Miami  has  everything  .  .  .  earning  power, 
spending  power,  and  solid  one-paper  coverage.  Ym  get 
it  all  with  The  Miami  Herald,  first  in  the  store  in  cireulo- 
tion  and  linage,  and  first  for  results  in  one  of  the  notion  s 
buyingest  morhets. 


She  lUTtami  Hcralb 


John  S.  Knight,  Publisher 
STORY  BROOKS  &  FJNLIY  Nj 
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OUT  OF  THE  HORSE’S  MOUTH 


S: 


If  you,  too,  missed  the  news  that  Baltimore  is  57,620 
families  bigger,  get  wise: 

Now  more  than  ever,  to  cover  bigger  Baltimore,  you 
need  the  biggest  paper  —  194,063  City  Zone  circula¬ 
tion  among  321,158  families,  and  the  News-Post  total 
circulation  is  221,127. 

*Sourcei:  Director  of  Statistical  Section,  Baltimore  City  Health 
Department;  Building  Engineer,  Baltimore  County;  Super¬ 
visors  of  Assessments,  Howard  and  Anne  Arundel  Counties. 

FOR  1947,  MORE  THAN  EVER,  IT’S  THE 


Baltimore  News-Post 

NATIONALLY  REPRESENTED  BY  HEARST  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 

editor  S  publisher  for  December  6,  1947 


^ound  their  d3eats 


Reporter’s  Tip  Leads 
To  Anti-Slum  Drive 


Atlanta,  Ga.  —  A  reporter’s 
telephone  tip  of  last  June  has 
led  to  an  anti-slum  crusade 
here. 

When  Albert  Riley  of  the  At¬ 
lanta  Constitution  staff  went  out 
one  morning  last. June  to  do  a 
little  checking  he  acted  on  a 
telephone  tip  to  his  home  from 
a  reliable  news  source  of  his. 
There  would  be  a  trip  by  the 
city  inspectors,  the  tii^ter  said, 
but  there  was  no  indication  as 
to  what  kind  of  trip  nor  where 
it  would  lead. 

Ex-sailor  Riley’s  trip  wound 
up  at  the  now  notorious  Clarke 
street  alley  slum  area  in  At¬ 
lanta,  and  his  lone  first  story 
on  the  existing  conditions  snow¬ 
balled  into  a  series  of  articles 
and  a  major  campaign  backed 
by  the  city  fathers  to  demolish 
and  replace  6,000  sub  standard 
dwellings  and  to  make  major 
repairs  to  34,000  others  over  a 
five-year  period. 

The  Constitution  was  deluged 
with  telephone  calls  when  the 
first  story  by  Riley  on  the 
slums  appear^  June  27.  Al¬ 
most  before  Riley  could  catch 
his  breath,  every  large  civic  or¬ 
ganization,  42  in  all,  had  joined 
the  campaign  to  rid  the  city  of 
its  slums.  'The  Bank  of  Georgia 
set  aside  $1,000,000  as  a  loan 
fund  for  use  in  slum  clear¬ 
ance. 

CourtesY  Pavs 
MOBILE,  Ala. — In  recent  na¬ 
tional  news  was  the  story  of  a 
Mobile  ex-convict  whose  years 
of  repentance  paid  off  when  the 
governor  refused  to  extradite 
him  from  Pennsylvania,  where 
he  had  built  up  a  fine  business, 
married  and  raised  two  sons, 
and  where  he  was  highly  re¬ 
spected  even  by  his  neighbor, 
the  sheriff.  He  is  James  Robert 
Collins,  who  escaped  from  an 
Alabama  prison  camp  many 
years  ago. 

When  the  news  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  broke.  Mobile  Press  Reg¬ 
ister  reporters  and  photogra¬ 
phers  went  to  the  home  of  Col¬ 
lins’  aged  parents  here.  Several 
times,  as  the  news  developed, 
the  staffers  were  sent  back  to 
the  Collins  home. 

Announcement  of  the  freedom 
of  their  son  came  just  before 
Thanksgiving  and  to  the  sur¬ 
prise  of  the  newspaper’s  staff  a 
member  of  the  Collins  family 
came  to  the  office  with  a  note 
asking  that  it  be  published  on 
Thanksgiving  morning. 

The  note,  addressed  to  the 
newspaper  staff,  read; 

“It  is  impossible  for  us  to  ex¬ 
press  in  words  our  appreciation 
for  all  the  nice  things  you  have 
said  and  done  for  a  good  cause. 
You  certainly  have  been  broad¬ 
minded  and  ^mpathetic  in  our 
case  for  justice.  Mobile  should 
be  proud  to  be  fortunate  enough 
to  be  served  with  such  a  nice 
newspaper  and  staff.  We  wish 


to  especially  thank  the  boys 
that  visited  our  home  and  took 
statements.  Their  courtesy  is 
beyond  reproach.  *  •  *” 

In  recognition.  Publisher 
Ralph  B.  Chandler  wrote  the 
parents  of  Collins: 

“Your  letter  voicing  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  our  newspaper’s  efforts 
to  obtain  a  pardon  for  your  son, 
James  R.  Collins,  will  be  treas¬ 
ured  as  an  inspiration  to  our 
staff  and  editors,  to  be  always 
alert  to  exert  our  newspaper’s 
influence  on  behalf  of  any  de¬ 
serving  person  who  is  entitled 
to  have  justice  tempered  with 
mercy.  Our  reporters  keenly 
appreciate  your  commendation 
of  their  courtesy  and  sym¬ 
pathy.” 

Precedent 

MINNEAPOLIS.  Minn.— For  the 

first  time  in  Minneapolis 
newspaper  history,  a  woman 
has  been  as¬ 
signed  the  po¬ 
lice  beat. 

Doris  Willens, 
a  young  (24) 
and  attractive 
brunette,  is  cov¬ 
ering  the  blood 
and  thunder 
stories  for  the 
Minneap- 
olis  Tribune  — 
contentedly  not¬ 
ing  it  is  the 
“first  concrete 
sign  of  female 
equality  I've  seen  for  a  long 
time.” 

Doris  cut  her  journalistic 
teeth  in  her  last  year  of  high 
school  in  Los  Angeles  as  news 
editor  of  the  daily  and  devel¬ 
oped  an  “ever-loving  passion 
for  newspapers.”  Four  years  at 
UCLA  found  her  glued  to  the 
Bruin  daily  from  cub  to  editor- 
in  chief. 

After  graduation  she  did  pub¬ 
licity  for  Ciro’s  nightclub, 
worked  as  reporter  for  a  motion 
picture  trade  journal  and 
bounced  back  to  Columbia  Grad¬ 
uate  School  of  Journalism  for  a 
Master  of  Science. 

At  Columbia  she  copped  the 
Women’s  Press  Club  scholarship 
and  was  one  of  six  (and  the 
only  woman)  to  win  an  alter¬ 
nate  Pulitzer  traveling  fellow¬ 
ship. 

Crashes  KKK 

PITTSBURGH.  Pa— The  ironic 

story  of  how  a  representative 
of  a  Negro  newspaper  donned 
regular  Klan  regalia  and  at¬ 
tended  a  secretly  called  Ku 
Klux  Klan  meeting  in  Georgia 
was  featured  in  the  Pittsburgh 
Courier,  Negro  weekly,  Nov.  26. 

Stetson  Kennedy,  white,  a 
regular  Courier  writer,  ac¬ 
quired  knowledge  of  the  neces¬ 
sary  signs,  handshakes  and 
passwords  after  Joining  the 
KKK  in  order  to  write  his  re¬ 


Willens 


cent  book,  “Southern  Exp¬ 
osure.” 

Kennedy  flew  to  Atlanta 
from  New  York  after  receiving 
a  tip  about  a  meeting  Nov.  22 
from  an  informant  inside  the 
Klan.  He  went  to  the  gathering 
despite  the  fact  that  the  grand 
dragon  had  put  a  price  of 
$1,000  on  his  head  as  a  reward, 
said  Kennedy,  for  “delivering 
his  carcass  FOB  Atlanta.” 

All  in  a  Day's  Work 

TWO  staff  members  of  the 

Scottsbluff  (Neb.)  Star-Her¬ 
ald  turned  policeman  and  sub¬ 
dued  a  farm  laborer  who  was 
terrorizing  a  farm  family. 

A  man  allegedly  cut  by  the 
farm  laborer’s  knife  called  po¬ 
lice,  but  the  farm  was  outside 
the  city.  So  Bill  Franklin, 
Star-Herald  assistant  telegraph 
editor,  and  Dean  Razee,  reporter 
and  sports  editor,  sallied  out. 
They  subdued  the  workman  and 
and  took  his  knife  away  before 
state  patrolmen  arrived. 

For  Value  Received 
SHUNNA,  Trans-Jordan — Rob¬ 
ert  C.  Miller,  correspondent 
of  the  United  Press,  wasn’t  sat¬ 
isfied,  when  King  Abdulla  Ibn 
Ul-Hussein  received  him  the 
other  day,  merely  to  come  away 
with  an  exclusive  interview. 

It’s  long  been  a  custom  of 
Miller’s,  dating  back  beyond  the 
days  when  he  landed  with  the 
U.  S.  Marines  on  Guadalcanal, 
to  carry  a  stack  of  silver  dollars 
in  his  pocket  wherever  he  goes. 
The  pocket  is  reinforced  to 
withstand  the  wear  and  tear 
from  the  heavy  coins. 

After  interviewing  the  king. 
Miller  used  one  of  them  to  buy 
from  him  a  royal  swagger 
stick. 

■ 

L200  Attend  Event 

Harrisburg,  Pa. — About  1.200 
persons  attended  the  Little 
Ladies’  Night  program  of  the 
Shrine  Luncheon  Club  here  re¬ 
cently  under  the  sponsorship 
of  the  Patriot  and  Evening 
News. 

Toy  Fund  Started 

New  Orleans,  La. — The  New 
Orleans  Times-Picayune's  tradi¬ 
tional  Doll  and  Toy  Fund  and 
Christmas  Gift  Fund  were 
launched  this  week. 


An  Essential  In  Modern 
Newspaper  Operation 


TODAY'S  PICTURES 
WITH  TODAY'S  NEWS 


Employes  Own 
55%  of  Journal 
In  Milwaukee 

Milwaukee,  Wls. — Passing  of 
a  majority  of  the  capital  stock 
of  the  Journal  Co.  into  the 
hands  of  employes,  who  now 
own  55%,  has  been  announced 
by  J.  D.  Ferguson,  president 
and  editor  of  the  Journal  A  to¬ 
tal  of  669  unitholders,  all  active 
employes,  now  hold  66,000 
shares,  valued  in  excess  of  $5. 
309,000.  The  move  culminates  a 
plan  conceived  10  years  ago  by 
Harry  J.  Grant,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors. 

The  remaining  45%  of  the 
stock  is  held  by  Mr.  Grant,  Miss 
Faye  McBeath,  a  niece  of  the 
late  Lucius  W.  Nieman,  founder 
of  the  Journal,  and  by  the  fam¬ 
ily  of  Lloyd  T.  Boyd,  who  was 
associated  with  Mr.  Nieman. 
Mr.  Grant  and  Miss  McBeath 
last  May  announced  they  would 
dispose  of  enough  of  their  hold¬ 
ings  to  make  it  possible  for  the 
employes  to  increase  their  40% 
total  to  a  majority  of  the  stock. 

Broadening  the  stock  owner¬ 
ship  base  was  done  in  the  belief 
that  the  responsibility  of  actual 
stock  ownership  by  employes 
would  create  a  new  interest  in 
their  work,  safeguard  the  Jour¬ 
nal  and  promote  public  service. 

“We  know  that  employe  stock 
ownership  serves  the  best  inter¬ 
est  of  the  company  and  will  s^ 
cure  to  the  community  the  ben^ 
fits  of  a  locally  owned  newspa¬ 
pers,”  Mr.  Grant  said. 

In  addition  to  owning  the  daily 
and  Sunday  Journal,  the  com- 
pany  has  radio  stations  WTMJ, 
WTMJ-FM  and  WTMJ-TV,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  WSAU,  Wausau,  Wis. 


HAVE  A  LOOK  AT  THIS 


Cross  Section 


Available  notv:  a  compreheniive  itvdy 
of  the  buying  habits  and  preferences 
of  the  people  of  Doyton,  Ohio— one 
of  America's  key  cities.  Who!  every 
advertiser  should  know.  Examine  this 
study  before  you  okay  your  next  ad¬ 
vertising  schedule.  Write  or  wire — 

The  Dayton  Dally  News 

K»pras0Ht0d  nattonaHy  kV 
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SOURCES: 

POPULATION  —  U.S.  Bureau  of  Census 
CIRCULATION  —  A.B.C.  Publisher's  Statement 
Sept.  30,  1947 


TOTAL  CIRCULATION 

DAILY . 203,323 

SUNDAY . 336,598 

ROTO .  367,943 

A.B.C.  Publisher's  Statement 
Sept.  30,  1947 


Good  Samaritan 
Calls  on  Daily 
For  Some  Help 

Detroit  —  Thanksgiving  Day 
the  city  room  at  the  Detroit 
Free  Press  was  not  its  usually 
busy  place.  Suddenly  the  phone 
rang:  City  Editor  Brewster  P. 
Campbell  answered. 

A  restaurant  owner  in  subur¬ 
ban  Wayne,  Mich.,  was  on  the 
phone,  very  unhappy  because 
his  patrons  were  “insisting  on 
paying  for  their  Thanksgiving 
dinners." 

Campbell  checked  and  found 
that  every  word  was  true. 

Elaborate  Plans 

Robert  McKay,  operator  of  a 
Bar-B-Q,  had  advertised  well  in 
advance  that  he  was  so  thank¬ 
ful  for  his  patronage  he  was  go¬ 
ing  to  serve  turkey  dinners  “on 
the  house”  Thanksgiving  Day. 

He  made  elaborate  plans  for 
his  party,  including  the  roast¬ 
ing  of  350  pounds  of  turkey. 
Came  Thanksgiving  Day  and  pa¬ 
trons  filled  his  restaurant.  Some 
took  “seconds"  and  even 
thirds.”  McKay  was  beaming. 

But,  upon  leaving  the  satis¬ 
fied  diners  insisted  on  paying. 
McKay  argued  and  pleaded. 
When  he  wouldn’t  take  their 
money  they  left  it  on  the  coun¬ 
ter  anyway. 

That’s  why  he  called  the  Free 
Press.  “Please,"  he  said,  “would 
you  print  something  to  prove 
that  I  actually  wanted  to  feed 
my  patrons  free.” 

Campbell  said  he  would  and 
did. 

■ 

Soapbox  Derby  Event 
Gets  Early  Promotion 

Rochester,  N.  Y. — The  Roch¬ 
ester  Times-Union  is  starting 
promotion  of  its  1948  Soapbox 
Derby  more  than  six  months 
early  in  an  effort  to  triple  the 
total  of  100  boys  participating 
this  year. 

Ira  Sapozink,  promotion  man¬ 
ager,  arranged  with  Arthur 
Krolick,  manager  of  the  Cen¬ 
tury  theater,  to  run  the  Warner 
Brothers  derby  short  two  weeks 
as  part  of  the  regular  program. 

A  stage  interlude  brought  the 
first  official  Derby  clinic,  pres¬ 
entation  of  his  certificate  to 
Howard  Jacques,  Times-Union 
carrier  boy  who  was  local  win¬ 
ner  of  this  year’s  derby. 

Public  school  workshops  and 
the  YMCA  boys’  department 
are  co-operating  by  helping 
youngsters  to  make  building 
their  machines  a  winter  hobby. 
■ 

Essay  Contest 

Entry  blanks  for  the  second 
annual  high  school  essay  contest 
sponsored  by  the  Advertising 
Club  of  New  York  have  been 
mailed  to  the  principals  of  more 
than  200  public,  private  and 
parochial  high  schools  in  the 
city,  it  was  announced  by  Wal¬ 
ter  Bruce,  chairman  of  the  con¬ 
test.  Students  will  submit  es¬ 
says  on  the  subject,  “How  Ad¬ 
vertising  Helps  to  Raise  Our 
Standards  of  Living.” 


Short 

AN  ARTICLE  in  the  Coffee 
County  (Ga.)  Progress  an¬ 
nounced  “Brahms  will  be 
played  at  South  Georgia  Col¬ 
lege."  Next  day  came  this  query 
from  a  reader:  “What  kind  of 
team  have  them  Brahms  boys 
got  and  how  much  are  tickets?’’ 
■ 

MISCELLANEOUS  department 
of  Somerset  (  Pa. )  American's 
classified  column  acquired  a  new 
name  the  other  day  when  a 
caller  referred  to  it  as  the 
“Malicious  Department.” 

■ 

A  BORED  copy  editor  on  the 
Wausau  (Wis. )  Record-Herald 
wrote  this  head  on  the  No.  2 
story  of  the  day: 

Royal  Honeymooners  Eat 
Bacon  and  Egg  Breakfast 
( Isn’t  That  Exciting? ) 

'THE  WEDDING  did  things  to 
the  Charleston  (S.  C. )  Post, 
too:  “In  a  deep  clear  voice,  the 
bridegroom  said:  ’I.  Philip,  take 
three,  Elizabeth  Alexandra 
Mary,  to  my  wedded  wife.’  " 

■ 

OVERCROWDING  keeps  get¬ 
ting  worse  in  New  York  City. 
The  Daily  News  reports:  “2 
Girls,  Dad  All  Jailed  in  Watch 
Case.” 

■ 

THE  Jamestown  (N.  Y. )  Post- 
Journal  reported  the  sales 
program  of  “an  upholstered 
furniture  manufacturer.’’ 

N.  Y.  Times  Tells 
'How  to  Get  Travel  $' 

Increased  foreign  travel  by 
American  tourists  as  a  result  of 
a  growing  realization  in  the 
United  States  that  foreign  trade 
is  a  two-way  traffic  and  that 
money  spent  abroad  by  Ameri¬ 
can  tourists  supplies  dollar  ex¬ 
change  to  buy  American  goods, 
is  reported  by  the  New  York 
Times. 

The  conclusion  is  drawn  as 
the  result  of  a  research  study 
recently  completed  among  the 
American  traveling  public,  the 
findings  of  which  have  just  been 
published  by  the  Times  in  a  30- 
page  booklet  titled,  “How  to  Get 
the  American  Travel  Dollar.” 

The  booklet  is  addressed  to 
foreign  resorts  and  hotels,  and 
travel  agencies. 

Biggest  travel  potential,  the 
booklet  shows,  is  in  the  New 
York  area.  In  1938,  64%  of  all 
passports  for  foreign  trav.el 
were  issued  to  residents  of  the 
15  states  within  a  500-mile  ra¬ 
dius  of  New  York  City,  23% 
to  residents  of  New  York  City. 

The  booklet  shows  further 
that  Americans  depend  upon 
news  and  advertisements  in 
their  newspapers  for  ho¬ 
tel,  resort  and  travel  informa¬ 
tion. 

■ 

Ad  Tax  Proposed 

Roanoke,  Va. — Councilman  B. 

O.  Dillard  has  asked  City  At¬ 
torney  C.  E.  Hunter  to  draw  up 
an  ordinance  levying  a  tax  of 
5%  on  all  local  radio,  movie 
theater  and  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing. 


G.  A.  Keaney  Wins 
Science  Writing  Prize 

Washington — For  writing  this 
year’s  best  newspaper  and  mag¬ 
azine  science  series,  George  A. 
Keaney,  New  York  World-Tel¬ 
egram  feature  writer,  and 
Steven  M.  Spencer,  associate 
editor  of  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post,  have  been  named  winners 
of  the  two  $1,000  prizes  in  the 
annual  competition  held  by  the 
American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  for  the 
George  Westinghouse  Science 
Writing  Awards. 

Forty-one  year-old  Keaney, 
who  has  been  a  newspaperman 
for  three  years,  received  his 


DOGS 


award  for  a  series  of  five  «. 
tides  printed  last  March  which 
reported  recent  investigations 
into  “Blood — Still  a  B^^stery  ot 
the  Ages”.  Keaney  was  a  teach 
er  before  joining  the  World 
Telegram. 

■ 

Mast  Manager 
Of  Indiana  Daily 

Alexandria,  Ind.  —  Robert  L 
Mast,  formerly  with  the  Elieood 
(Ind.)  Call-Leader,  has  been 
named  manager  of  the  Aleion 
dria  Times-Tribune.  A  native  of 
Mansfield,  O.,  he  has  been  serv 
ing  as  circulation  manager  and 
in  the  advertising  department  of 
the  Elwood  Call-Leader. 


like  Juicy  Bones... 

PEOPLE 
like  Local  News! 


Did  vtui  i*\«‘r  «*a\ t*sdru|»  on  peopli* ...  in  tin*  jiult- 
wav.  in  a  crowd,  or  at  a  «*ocktail  party? 

\\  hat  did  yon  (ind  tlicin  talking  ahoiit? 

For  everyone  who  was  making  hig  talk  ah*)Ut 
world  trade.  Hnssia.  literature  or  the  like  — we'll 
h**t  v»>u  I’ound  dozens  making  "small  talk  ...ahoiit 
them-eKes.  their  Camilies.  their  friends. 

i'hat's  human  nature.  Man  has  always  heeii 
that  wa\  sinee  Kve  started  huzzing  \dam  ahoiit 
that  apple. 

'  The  most  important  thing  to  them  — to  you  and 
to  me  — are  the  things  that  hear  elosest  to  our  lives. 

That  is  why  loeal  news,  earried  h\  Itwalncws 
(lailirs.  is  so  <*onipletely  read  hy  so  many  people. 


"If  H  IT  .4,\  ADVERTISING  MEDIl'M  | 

% 

The  Julius  Mathews  | 
Special  Agency 

\>.H  .SIMPKR  tm  ERTISIYC  REPRESENT  iTlVFS  4 

NEW  YORK  •  DETROIT  •  CHICAGO  | 
BOSTON  •  SYRACUSE  •  PHILADELPHIA  | 
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l^iid  new  horizons 
where  horizon  ends 


Tliere  have  been  no  covered  wagon 
caravans,  no  special  trains,  no  government 
lands  opened,  no  major  gold  strikes,  no 
new  field  of  gushers  found,  and  no  noisy 
boom.  But  since  the  end  ot  World  War  II, 
the  largest  emigration  in  the  history  of 
tlie  world  has  been  going  on  . . . 

More  dian  twenty  thousand  people 
a  month  have  come  to  California;  and  in 
spite  of  housing  lack,  crowded  quarters, 
high  prices,  most  of  them  stay.  Since  the 
1940  Census,  the  State  has  gained  more 
than  2,500,000  population,  the  greatest 
growth  of  any  state,  and  the  highest  rate 
of  increase  California  has  ever  known. 

World  War  II  was  a  more  potent 
promotion  for  settlers  than  any  previous 
era  of  gold,  land,  oil,  or  tourist  attraction 
. . .  brought  four  million  men  and  many 
of  their  families  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 

The  serv'icemen  were  younger  than 
the  prosperous  pre-war  tourist,  had  fewer 
ties  of  home,  family,  business  and  routine, 
and  more  freedom  to  move  and  change. 
They  liked  the  country,  the  climate,  the 
outdoor  living.  They  have  been  coming 
back  every  month  since  V-J  Day. 


Tile  War  gave  Pacific  Coast  industry  distribution,  retail  trade,  and  exports  . . . 
great  impetus,  and  a  new  population  of  more  varied  and  diversified,  subject  to 
industrial  workers.  The  vast  shipyards  fewer  limitations  and  extremes  than  other 

and  aircraft  factories  of  the  war  period  NX'estem  markets  .  .  .  and  home  of  The 

have  been  replaced  by  hundreds  of  lesser  Chronicle,amedium  worthyofthemarket. 
plants  and  shops  providing  jobs,  products 

and  services  not  previously  available.  lNDiGENEOis,l(x:allyownedandedited 

The  Chronicle  affords  probably  the  best 
presentation  ofgeneral  news  content  of  any 
newspaper  West  of  New  Y ork,  is  required 
|H  reading  for  people  who  want  to  be  well 

I  ri  informed,  reaches  the  most  important 

I'V  people  for  making  public  opinion  or  mass 

The  Chronicle  goes  to  one  family  in  thr.c 
in  San  Francisco,  one  in  four  in  die  eight 
prosperous  adjacent  counties  ...  is  usee 
by  all  the  leading  retail  advertisers  in  San 
Francisco,  finds  volume  prospects  for  the 
major  department  stores  and  for  products 
sold  in  the  neighborhood  druggist’s  and 
comer  grocery . . .  delivers  the  best  buying 
power  in  the  market — and  enough  of  it 
to  make  a  major  market  for  any  national 
advertiser.  ...  A  Sawyer,  Ferguson, 
Walker  man  will  cheerfully  supply  any 
wanted  data  or  details. 


In  1946,  wholesale  trade  tripled  1939 
and  per  capita  sales  touched  an  all-time 
high,  despite  increased  population. 

Where,  obviously,  can  advertising  and 
selling  find  more  opportunity  than  in  the 
West’s  expanding  economy  .  .  .  the  last 
home  frontier  of  American  business.^ 

And  any  appraisal  of  Western  markets 
accents  North  and  Central  California,  with 
its  commercial  capitol  in  San  Francisco . . . 
center  of  established  finance,  manufactures. 


Chronicle 


Sawyer,  Ferguson,  Walker  Co.,  National  Representatives, 

New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Adanta,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 
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Houston  NOW  HA< 

AMERICA’S  FIRST  BIC 
NEW  DEPARTMENT  STORE 
SINCE  1929! 


Cinema  Makes 
Strange  Bediellows 

Ottawa,  Ont.  —  The  filming 
here  of  “The  Iron  Curtain,” 
based  on  the  spectacular  spy 
trials  which  took  place  last 
year,  is  taking  some  odd  turns. 

Today’s  shooting  took  place  in 
the  newsroom  of  the  Ottawa 
Journal.  Taking  part  in  the 
film  as  the  local  reporter  is  Greg 
Connolley,  a  member  of  the  op¬ 
position  paper,  the  Ottawa  Cit¬ 
izen.  His  editor  in  the  film  is 
Charles  Lynch  of  the  Journal. 


Editor  Rejects 
Lawyers'  Ban 
On  Court  Details 


Folay't  hug*  naw  block-squar*,  $12,000,000  air»con<lilien*d  dtportniMt  thn 
ha*  no  window*  and  u***  wall  *pac*  for  porim*t*r  *lodc  roonw. 


*‘(In  Houston)  at  12:05  Monday,  Oct.  20,  Mayor  Oscar  Holcombe 
cut  a  ribbon  and  Foley’s,  America’s  first  big  new  full-line  department 
store  since  1929,  opened  to  a  surging  crowd  .  .  .  The  customen 
came  of  a  city  that  hardly  knew  a  peer  for  growth  and  promise 
.  .  .  The  city  had  the  largest  population  and  the  biggest  retail  sales 
volume  in  the  entire  South.  It  was  the  world’s  largest  shipper  of  oil, 
cotton,  and  rice,  and  the  third  ranking  deep-sea  port  in  the  natkn. 
Houston  was  a  city  that  had  so  much  to  build  that  it  poured  cement 
by  night  as  well  as  day.” 

— Newsweek,  November  3,  1947. 


SELL  HOUSTON  IN  The  ChronicU 


Houston,  by  far  the  South’s  largest  and  richest  market,  continues  to 
grow  very  rapidly  —  but  its  growth  is  sound.  The  Chronicle,  Hous¬ 
ton’s  leading  newspaper,  reaches  all  corners  and  levels  of  this  rich 
market  with  exceptional  efficiency.  It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  The 
Chronicle,  for  34  consecutive  years,  has  been  first  among  Houston 
newspapers  in  both  advertising  and  circulation. 


Magazine  Reels 
with 

Jones  Automatic 
Tension  Governor 


The  Houslen  Chronicle 

LARGEST  CIRCULATION  IN  TEXAS 


excel  all  other  paper 
feed*  in  performance 

Send  for  Booklet 

Walter  Scott  &Co. 

PLAINFIELD,  N.  J. 
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. .  the  ladies  were  dreams  of  dainty  loveliness . .  / 


*From  «  socifly  ilftn  in  The  litemphis  Appeal,  June,  i860 


Very  well.  Perhaps  our  society  editor 
did  b^ome  a  bit  flowery.  Perhaps  she 
was  overcome  by  the  warmth  of  four 
petticoats  or  by  the  warm  glances  of  the 
gentleman  in  the  gray  uniform. ...  At  any 
rate,  you  can  be  sure  that  the  feminine 
contingent  of  the  Appeal's  3.000  reader- 
families  read  with  relish  her  account  of 
the  gay  doings  on  that  fine  summer  day 
in  1860.  just  as  their  counterparts  among 
The  Commercial  Appeal's  167.000  reader- 
families  do  today. 

Today,  of  course,  we  are  less  flowery. 
Memphis  has  become  a  thriving  and  eco¬ 
nomically-balanced  city  of  336.500.  the 
center  of  the  largest  market  area  in  the 
South.  And  The  Commercial  Appeal  con¬ 


tinues  to  report  the  gay  doings,  the  good 
and  bad  in  the  day's  run  of  local,  state, 
national  and  international  news — to  in¬ 
form  and  motivate  —  just  as  it  has  for  the 
past  106  years.  Still,  ^e  spirit  of  the  Old 
South,  when  the  ladies  were  described 
as  “dreams  of  dainty  loveliness"  lingers 
on  to  permeate  the  lives  of  our  people,  a 
tradition  that  helps  convert  our  peoples' 
dollars  into  all  the  things  that  make  for 
finer  living,  be  they  better  razor  blades 
or  finer  petticoats. 

These  are  the  people  with  whom  The 
Commercial  Appeal  sits  down  to  break¬ 
fast  each  morning.  Your  advertising  in 
such  a  mediiim  will  pay  big  dividends. 


The  Ooininercicil  Appcol — South’s  Greatest  Netespaper 
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KING  FEKTURES 
BIGGEST  EXCLUl 

—Marked  for  Death,  Poland’s  MIKOLAJCZ 


To  Reveal  the  Truth  of  Life  Under  Red 


cation  throi 


President  Roosevelt  shakes  hands  with  Mikolajezyk  be* 
fore  a  historic  conversation,  revealed  for  the  first  time. 


and  Russia’s  Plans  for  World  Conquest 


li 


taniiM: 


1  Stani 

;n 


NeiJk, 


:w 
ilent.” 
)  tell; 
id  the 


Yoflni 


ivspaj 

him, 

jczyk 

throi 


ikolajczyk  reached  London 
reporters  besieged  him.  But 
les’  headline  said;  ”Mikolaj- 
?  Because  he  knew  he  had  a 
sc  he  wanted  the  widest  audi- 
n  noney  for  the  cause  of  Poland. 

jx  oagazines  and  syndicates  be- 
eatures  Syndicate  got  the 
for  first  and  exclusive  publi- 
e  world. 


uglthi 


It  m  tell? 


careen 


frivate  in  two  wars,  as  Premier 
id,  as  li  of  the  Polish  peasants  under 
diet*  and  under  Stalin’s  police 


His  intimate  talks  with  Stalin  himself,  Molo¬ 
tov,  Churchill,  Roosevelt,  Truman,  especially  the 
hidden  history  of  Roosevelt’s  reaction  to  Miko- 
lajczyk’s  plea  for  Poland; 

He^ill  tell  of  broken  pacts,  unbelievable  be¬ 
trayals  and  cruelties  and  his  own  thrilling  flight 
—only  living  head  of  a  vassal  nation  to  escape 
death  or  prison— to  warn  the  western  world  of 
what  he  calls 

''THE  COMING  RUSSIAN  TERROR” 

That  is  the  story  America  will  want  to  read — 
Russia’s  plan  for  tomorrow!  It  is  definite,  says 
Mikolajezyk,  it  is  imminent  .  .  .  Europe  con¬ 
quered  in  hours.  England  paralyzed  by  the  threat 
of  "push-button  war”,  the  United  States  stand¬ 
ing  alone.  .  .  . 


Thfcture  starts  on  Monday,  January  5.  For  exclusive  rights  in  your 
tefir,  phone  or  wire  F.  J.  Nicht,  General  Sales  Manager,  immediately. 

lES  SYNDICATE,  235  E.  45th  St.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
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TIME  TO  THINK 

WHEN  1,500  ITU  members  are  out  on 
strike  in  Chicago  with  the  prospect 
they  might  be  joined  by  more  in  a  few 
other  cities;  when  other  union  members 
in  at  least  three  other  cities  are  forced 
to  lose  their  jobs  with  little  hope  of  get¬ 
ting  them  back;  all  because  the  union 
president  says  a  “meeting  of  minds”  is 
“impossible”;  then  its  time  for  the  other 
thousands  of  ITU  members  to  do  some 
serious  thinking. 

It's  their  union.  Are  they  going  to  stand 
by  and  see  it  destroyed  by  their  own  of¬ 
ficers  in  a  political  fight  against  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  that  has  little  if  any  bearing 
on  the  wages  and  hours  of  ITU  members? 

It’s  time  for  union  printers,  particularly 
those  in  Chicago  now  on  strike,  to  ask 
why  it  is  “impossible”  to  have  a  meeting 
of  minds  with  the  publishers.  Does  that 
statement  of  Woodruff  Randolph,  ITU 
president,  mean  that  it  will  continue  to  be 
“impossible”  to  agree?  It  would  appear 
so. 

The  Chicago  newspapers  have  published 
in  spite  of  the  strike.  They  have  demon¬ 
strated  to  the  printers  and  the  public  that 
they  can  get  along  successfully  without 
ITU,  albeit  with  a  few  difficulties.  And  if 
Randolph  means  that  he  can’t  agree  with 
the  publishers  next  week,  next  month  or 
next  year  until  the  law  is  changed,  what 
is  to  happen  to  1,500  ITU  members  on 
strike?  They’ll  be  out  of  jobs,  and  the 
same  situation  might  occur  in  other  cities. 

The  ITU  is  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice. 
Randolph  and  other  ITU  officers  say  they 
are  following  this  course  to  protect  the 
security  of  their  members.  What  security 
can  there  be  for  any  member  if  the  union 
policy  is  so  uncompromising  as  to  force 
employers  to  other  methods  dispensing 
with  the  services  of  printers? 

NEWSPRINT  PRICE 

THE  MOST  heartening  news  to  come  out 

of  Canada  in  many  months  was  the 
announcement  this  week  by  Consolidated 
Paper  Sales,  Ltd.,  that  the  price  of  news¬ 
print  would  not  be  increased  for  the  first 
two  months  of  1948. 

It  may  be  expected  that  the  other  news¬ 
print  manufacturers  will  follow  suit.  It 
is  inconceivable  that  any. one  of  them  will 
make  a  contrary  announcement. 

Consolidated’s  “hold  the  line”  policy 
will  be  rewarded  by  the  gratitude  and 
good-will  of  U.S.  newspaper  publishers 
who  have  been  on  the  losing  end  in  a  war 
of  nerves  over  the  price  outlook. 

Of  course,  the  price  of  newsprint  be¬ 
yond  March  1,  1948,  is  still  uncertain.  But 
Consolidated’s  announcement  has  demon¬ 
strated  that  the  financial  picture  of  the 
Canadian  producers  does  not  make  a  price 
increase  imperative  at  this  time.  And  bar¬ 
ring  drastic  increases  in  the  price  of  wood, 
labor  and  material  next  year  that  finan¬ 
cial  picture  should  not  change  appreciably. 

The  publishers  now  have  a  two-month 
breathing  spell  in  the  middle  of  their  own 
rising  cost  spiral.  Facing  a  hazy  forecast 
of  business  conditions  in  1948  this  tem¬ 
porary  relief  from  an  increase  in  a  major 
expense  item  will  be  welcome. 
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And  they  understood  none  of  these  things: 
and  this  saying  was  hid  from  them,  neither 
knew  they  the  things  which  were  spoken. 
—St.  Luke,  XIX;  34. 


A  LIBRARY  OF  FACTS 

COMIPLETELY  new  and  uP’to-date  in  all 
departments,  the  24th  annual  Editor 
&  Publisher  Market  Guide  makes  its  ap¬ 
pearance  this  week. 

Containing  individual  surveys  of  1,465 
daily  newspaper  markets  in  the  U.S., 
Alaska,  Hawaii  and  Canada,  this  volume 
coordinates  all  the  marketing  information 
available  for  the  benefit  of  those  interested 
in  advertising,  marketing  and  research. 

In  line  with  E&P’s  long-term  policy 
of  continual  improvement  and  expansion, 
this  Market  Guide  contains  several  new 
features.  For  the  first  time  complete  data 
is  given  for  every  U.S.  county  on  the  time 
of  the  last  and  first  killing  frost  of  the 
year.  Indicative  of  climatic  conditions  in 
every  area,  this  information  will  be  ex¬ 
tremely  valuable  to  beverage,  wearing  ap- 
parell  and  food  industries,  to  mention 
only  a  few. 

Also,  for  the  first  time,  technical  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  type  of  water  used  in 
every  locality  is  offered  for  the  benefit 
of  many  industries  producing  materials 
affected  by  the  hardness  or  softness  of 
water. 

One  of  the  most  important  exclusive 
features  of  the  Market  Guide  is  a  spe¬ 
cially  compiled  listing  of  key  markets  by 
size.  The  list  is  arranged  according  to 
population  as  revealed  by  the  1940  U.  S. 
census. 

It  includes  all  urban  places  of  25,000  pop¬ 
ulation  and  over  (regardless  of  whether 
they  are  daily  newspaper  centers  or  su¬ 
burban  communities  within  the  city  zone 
or  trade  area  of  some  nearby  newspaper 
city)  plus  all  daily  newspaper  centers  of 
less  than  25,000  population. 

In  the  individual  surveys  of  daily  news¬ 
paper  markets,  readers  will  find  more  com¬ 
plete  data  on  the  names  and  number  of 
manufacturing  establishments;  more  up-to- 
date  information  on  number  and  volume 
of  sales  of  retail  outlets;  chain  store  out¬ 
lets  by  name  and  number;  department 
stores  by  name,  and  up-to-the-minute  re¬ 
ports  on  the  number  of  wholesale  houses. 

Brought  together  here  is  information  for 
every  daily  newspaper  community  cover¬ 
ing  bank  deposits,  automobile  registra¬ 
tions,  electric  meters,  gas  meters,  tele¬ 
phones,  and  considerable  other  statistical 
data. 

The  1948  Market  Guide  is  truly  a  li¬ 
brary  of  facts  in  a  single  volume. 


SECURITY  REGULATIONS 

THE  AMERICAN  public  can  thank  iti 
lucky  stars  that  its  newspaper  editors 
are  not  only  patriotic  but  alert  to  th( 
conflicts  inherent  in  guarding  national 
security  and  at  the  same  time  pursuing  a 
policy  of  free  information.  It  can  be 
thankful  that  not  every  Washington  official 
is  so  security-minded  he  can  see  only  the 
necessity  for  a  uniform  gag  rule  in  even 
government  agency. 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  newspapers  ex 
posed  a  proposed  plan  to  clothe  govern¬ 
ment  agencies  with  a  blanket  of  secrec; 
that  smelled  strongly  of  peacetime  censor¬ 
ship.  Because  of  newspaper  stories  and 
newspaper  criticism,  proponents  were 
forced  to  alter  the  program  in  some  re 
spects.  But  the  plan  is  still  being  kicked 
around  in  Washington  by  the  President! 
Security  Advisory  Board. 

Not  long  after  that  General  Eisenhower 
expressed  his  disapproval  of  peacetime 
censorship  and  proved  it  by  removing  se 
crecy  restrictions  from  a  large  volume  of 
World  War  II  documents.  That  was  some 
thing  almost  unheard  of. 

Then  Defense  Secretary  Forrestal  or¬ 
dered  a  reexamination  of  news  policies  in 
the  armed  forces  with  a  view  to  greater 
liberalization. 

And  now  the  American  Society  of  Newe 
paper  Editors  has  embarked  on  a  joint 
study  with  the  Atomic  Energy  Conimh- 
sion  of  the  points  at  which  information 
to  the  general  public  endangers  national 
security.  A  committee  of  top  flight  editors 
will  work  on  the  problem.  It  is  in  line 
with  Chairman  David  Lilienthal's  oft- 
expressed  opinion  that  it  is  the  proper 
function  of  the  press  to  handle  the  cir¬ 
culation  of  information. 

All  the  controversy  over  the  Security 
Advisory  Board’s  recommendations  might 
have  been  avoided  if  the  ASNE  had  been 
called  in  at  the  start.  A  continuing  con¬ 
sultation  with  the  editors  on  this  problem 
would  be  beneficial. 

HOFFMAN'S  THREAT 

REP.  CLARE  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan 
may  be  ridiculed  for  his  attempts  to 
bully  sources  of  information  from  re 
porters  who  have  written  articles  he  con¬ 
siders  unfavorable.  But  we  mustn’t  dis¬ 
count  his  threat  to  seek  statutory  author¬ 
ity  to  punish  newspapermen  for  writing 
stuff  that  doesn’t  measure  up  to  his  con¬ 
ception  of  truth  and  accuracy. 

We  don’t  think  Hoffman  would  get  to 
first  base  in  Congress  with  any  such  pre 
posal.  But  anything  could  happen  in 
Washington.  And  what  could  be  worse 
than  having  Hoffman  or  any  other  Con¬ 
gressmen  set  up  as  a  judge  and  jury  over 
the  press  and  its  workers? 

Perhaps  Hoffman  was  impetuous  but 
his  attitude  in  summoning  the  edUorlw 
writer  of  the  Washington  Star  and  casti¬ 
gating  him  for  opinions  expressed  in  t^t 
newspaper  constituted  a  threat  to  free  edi¬ 
torial  expression. 

Newspaper  editors  don’t  have  to 
to  anyone  except  to  their  readers  In  lb« 
country  for  the  opinions  they  express. 

At  least,  not  yet. 

PUBLISHER  for  December  6,  1947 
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ms  T.  o.  THACKREY,  ed¬ 
itor  and  publisher  of  the  New 
York  Post,  will  be  one  of 
jve  prominent 
women  honored 
jt  a  dinner. 

Dec.  10  at  the 
Ritz  •  C  a  r  1 1 0  n 
Hotel  by  the 
Prof  e  s  s  i  o  n  a  1 
Women’s  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Jew¬ 
ish  Philanthro¬ 
pies  of  New 
York. 


CAlUa  TT. 

erman,  dean  of  Thackrey 
the  Graduate 

School  of  Journalism,  Colum¬ 
bia  University,  has  been  named 
to  the  President’s  Program 
Planning  Committee  for  the 
50th  Annual  Convention  of  the 
American  Hospital  Association. 

J.  Roy  McGinty,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Calhoun  (Ga.) 
Times,  has  announced  for  mayor 
in  the  Calhoun  city  election 
Dec.  10. 

Caleb  A. 

Lewis,  for  30 
years  business 
manager  of 
the  Waterville 
(Me.)  Morning 
Sentinel  and  be¬ 
fore  that  an 
(mploye  in  va¬ 
rious  capacities, 
recently  was 
presented  a 
wrist  watch  by 
Guy  P.  Gannett, 
publisher  of  the 
Sentinel  and 
other  Maine  newspapers. 


Lewis 


Cakl  M.  Saunders,  editor  of 
the  Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen 
Patriot  was  initiated  into  Sig¬ 
ma  Delta  Chi,  national  journal¬ 
ism  fraternity,  at  ceremonies 
held  on  the  campus  of  Michi¬ 
gan  State  College. 

P.  L.  Jackson,  publisher  and 
editor  of  the  Portland  Oregon 
Journal,  was  recently  appointed 
a  general  member  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Distinguished  Guests 
committee  of  the  American  Le¬ 
gion  for  the  ensuing  year. 

A.  H.  Stackpole,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Harrisburg 
(Pa.)  Telegraph,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  chairman  of  the  Veter¬ 
ans  of  Foreign  Wars  Central 
Pennsylvania  Luncheon  Club  at 
a  recent  organization  meeting 
of  the  group. 


In  The  Business  Office 


RICHARD  S.  RANCH  has 
joined  the  Milton  (Pa.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Standard  as  circulation 
manager  and  assistant  advertis¬ 
ing  director,  succeeding  Ken- 
nrm  P,  Moore,  resigned. 

Thom  W.  Corby,  promotion 
Mnager  of  the  Waterbury 
'^nn.)  Republican,  American 
jw  Sunday  Republican,  has 
o*en  selected  as  executive  sec- 
lo  Raymond  E.  Snyder, 
®  Republican  mayor- 
^  Corby,  who  completed  25 
years  of  service  with  the  news¬ 


papers  Nov.  20,  will  assume  his 
new  duties  Jan.  1. 

James  Doherty,  classified 
salesman  for  the  Waterbury 
( Conn. )  Republican,  American 
and  Sunday  Republican,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  become  an  office  fur¬ 
niture  and  supplies  salesman. 

C.  O.  Gill  recently  joined  the 
United  Publishing  Company  at 
Ennis,  Tex.,  as  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  publisher’s  Ennis 
Daily  News,  Ennis  Weekly  Local 
and  Palmer  Rustler.  Gill  has 
been  engaged  in  advertising 
work  since  1925,  mostly  on 
newspapers,  in  East  Texas,  West 
Texas,  Colorado  and  Utah. 

William  H.  Starkey,  research 
manager  fo  the  Cincinnati  (O.) 
Enquirer  advertising  depart¬ 
ment,  recently  announced  the 
birth  of  a  son. 

William  F.  ’Tyree,  Northwest 
business  representative  for 
United  Press,  Portland,  Ore., 
and  Mrs.  Tyree  recently  an¬ 
nounced  the  birth  of  a  daugh¬ 
ter. 

Richard 
M.  Brown,  city 
circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Port¬ 
land  Oregon 
Journal  for  the 
last  nine  years, 
has  been  named 
c  o  m  m  e  r  - 
cial  sales  man¬ 
ager  of  KALE- 
T^e  Journal,  re¬ 
placing  Norman 
Davis,  resigned. 

Before  becom¬ 
ing  city  circula¬ 
tion  manager.  Brown  was  on  the 
classified,  local  display  and  gen¬ 
eral  advertising  sales  staffs  of 
the  Journal. 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 


LARRY  ALLEN,  Associated 
Press  correspondent,  was  dec¬ 
orated  recently  with  the  Order 
of  the  British  Empire  “for  dis¬ 
tinguished  and  courageous  serv¬ 
ice  with  His  Majesty’s  Fleet  in 
the  Mediterranean  as  a  war 
correspondent.”  Allen,  first 


U.S.  correspondent  ever  to 
travel  with  the  British  Medi¬ 
terranean  Fleet,  saw  nearly 
every  major  air  and  sea  action 
in  that  theater  from  mid-1940 
to  late  1942. 

J.  Edwin  Harvey,  assistant 
city  editor  of  the  Dallas  (Tex.) 
Times  Herald,  is  editing  a  new 
Sunday  photography  section  in 
addition  to  his  duties  as  assist¬ 
ant  city  editor.  His  former  du¬ 
ties  as  Sunday  feature  editor 
have  been  assigned  to  Jack 
Dolph  of  the  Times  Herald 
staff. 

Lorin  L.  Arnold,  Associated 
Press  correspondent  at  Augusta, 
Me.,  for  12  years,  was  presented 
an  en'grav^  pocketbook,  key 
case,  a  dozen  golf  balls  and  a 
check  for  $100  recently  upon 
his  retirement  to  go  with  the 
Bangor  (Me.)  Daily  News.  Gov. 
Horace  Hildreth  made  the  pres¬ 
entations  on  behalf  of  state 
house  employes. 

William  E.  J.  Martin,  drama 
editor  of  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
Courier-Express,  has  been  re¬ 
elected  to  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Variety  Club  of  Buffalo. 

Robert  J,  Cole,  former  state 
staff  reporter  for  the  Providence 
(R.  I.)  Journal,  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Fort  Worth  (Tex.) 
Press. 

Maud  Battle,  formerly  with 
the  Rocky  Mount  (N.  C.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Telegram,  recently  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Durham  (N.  C.) 
Morning  Herald  as  women’s  edi¬ 
tor  and  will  be  responsible  for 
all  women’s  news  in  the  paper. 
Miss  Battle  served  at  various 
times  as  acting  managing  editor, 
telegraph  editor,  feature  writer, 
and  reporter  with  the  Rocky 
Mount  daily. 

Russ  Bauer,  formerly  on  the 
rim  of  the  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Courier- Journal,  has  joined  the 
copy  desk  of  the  Wichita  ( Kas. ) 
Eagle. 

James  F.  Chambers,  Jr.,  man¬ 
aging  editor,  Dallas  (Tex.) 
Times  Herald,  has  been  (elected 
a  member  of  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  Brook  Hollow 
GoU  Club,  Dallas. 

(Continued  on  page  40) 
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Uh-uh!  .  kick  out  the  king, 
pick  up  the  next  five  or  lower  . . .  And  why  the  tip? 
. . .  Merely  to  tell  you  about  a  new  Gin  column  by 
Oswald  Jacoby  . . .  Starts  Jan.  5 — runs  three  days  a  week  . . . 

Better  wire  your  reservations  . . .  now! 

CHICAGO  ^UN-TIMES 

Harry  Baker,  Mfcr.  (Syndicate 

211  W.  Wacker  Dr.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
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STILL 

THE 

BEST! 


“You  will  be  glad 
to  know  that  on  our 
recent  reader  survey 
for  features,  NANCY 
again  led  the  pack  on 
comics,  as  she  has  for 
the  last  four  years, 

“Lee  Ellmaker, 

Publisher 

Philadelphia  Daily  News” 

*  «  « 


Latest  NANCY  subscribers 
are: 

Buffalo  Evening  News 
Spokane  Spokesman-Review 
Pocatello  Post 
Odessa  Morning  Herald 


“tUitiiL. 

FEATURE 

SYNDICATE 

'r.r.  I 

^  V _ ^ 
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Collins 


Personals 

continued  from  page  39 


William 
L.  Collins, 
member  of  the 
Chicago  staff  of 
Interna¬ 
tional  News 
Service  for  16 
years,  has  re¬ 
signed  as  assist¬ 
ant  news  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  bureau  to 
join  the  public¬ 
ity  department 
of  N  e  e  d  - 
ham,  Louis  & 

Brorby,  Inc.,  Chicago. 

Vladimir  Posvar,  formerly  of 
Toledo,  O.,  and  Cincinnati,  O., 
has  joined  the  Detroit  (Mich.) 
News  as  a  copyreader. 

Webb  McKinley,  formerly  of 
the  Ann  Arbor  (Mich.)  News,  is 
now  tripling  in  rewrite,  wire 
filing  and  radio  for  the  Detroit 
Associated  Press  bureau. 

Mrs.  Louise  S.  Coryell  has 
returned  to  the  Detroit  ( Mich. ) 
Free  Press  as  fashion  artist.  She 
left  in  1938,  trading  her  career 
for  marriage.  Now  she’s  going 
to  try  both  at  the  same  time. 
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Robert  DeWolfe,  night  police 
reporter,  Detroit  ( Mich. )  Free 
Press,  has  been  re-elected  to  his 
second  term  as  president  of  the 
Anti-Vivisection  League  of 
Michigan,  Inc. 

Ralph  Kessler,  night  police 
reporter  on  the  Texarkana  Ga¬ 
zette  tor  the  past  six  months, 
has  been  transferred  to  the  El 
Dorado  (Ark.)  Daily  News, 
where  he  will  work  nights  on 
the  general  beat. 

Robert  Aura  Smith,  foreign 
editor.  New  York  Times,  authors 
an  article  in  current  Saturday 
Evening  Post  on  “Why  India 
Fights  India.” 

Jack  Ryan,  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 
Bulletin's  editor  of  schoolboy 
sports,  received  the  Delaware 
County  Coaches  Association’s 
plaque  this  year  for  fostering 
public  interest  and  relations  be¬ 
tween  coaches  and  players. 

Frank  Martinez  has  joined 
the  financial  news  department 
of  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  In¬ 
quirer  after  being  with  the 
Rockefeller  division  of  the  State 
Department.  He  was  formerly 
with  the  Philadelphia  Evening 
Ledger. 

Pete  Norton,  sports  editor  of 
the  Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune,  was 
presented  a  hand-lettered  plaque 
by  the  University  of  Florida 
Alumni  Association  at  the  an¬ 
nual  homecoming  gathering  re¬ 
cently  for  “outstanding  support 
of  the  university  over  a  perio<^ 
of  21  years  since  his  graduation 
from  the  university.” 

Elmer  Messner,  Rochester 
(N.  Y. )  Times-Union  cartoonist, 
visited  the  United  Nations  As¬ 
sembly  at  Lake  Success  and 
sketched  key  leaders  there  from 
various  countries  for  an  edito¬ 
rial  page  feature. 
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Katherine  Parker,  Rochester, 
N.  Y..  Associated  Press  repre¬ 
sentative  for  nearly  two  years, 
was  transferred  to  Albany,  N. 
Y.,  and  Ray  Horton  was  moved 
from  Albany  to  replace  her. 

Jack  Rafferty,  Rochester 
(N.  Y. )  Democrat  &  Chronicle 
reporter  for  the  last  six  months, 
resigned. 

Mary  Wolfenden  has  taken 
over  the  Bristol,  Conn.,  bureau 
of  the  Waterbury  ( CJonn. )  Re¬ 
publican,  succe^ing  Francis 
Carrier,  resigned. 

Don  Heck  has  been  reelected 
president  of  the  Cincinnati  (O. ) 
Enquirer  Editorial  Employes 
Professional  Association. 

Keith  Royer,  Lincoln  Nebras¬ 
ka  State  Journal,  has  been 
named  editor  of  a  news  sheet  to 
be  published  by  the  Nebraska 
Writers  Guild,  of  which  he  is 
vicepresident.  The  news  sheet 
will  be  published  every  two 
months  and  will  have  national 
circulation. 

Daniel  F.  North,  formerly  on 
the  Cleburne  (Tex.)  Times  and 
the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant, 
has  join^  the  reportorial  staff 
of  the  Pittsfield  (Mass.)  Berk¬ 
shire  Evening  Eagle. 


Paru,  France.  Editor,  Geoece  Lange- 
laan,  22  Place  Vendome  (Ur)  Paris 
France;  Telephone;  OPEra  75-22. 
SuBECEimoN  Rates:  Br  mail  payable  in 
adYEiice:  United  Satea  and  Island  Pot 
Kssions  IS  per  year;  Canada,  $5.50; 
Foreign,  |6.  including  Year 
number. 


Lloyd  J.  Skidmore,  Jr.,  and 
Eugene  R.  Simons,  students  at 
Emory  University,  are  working 
alternate  nights  on  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Con¬ 
stitution. 
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'It's  All 
Your  Fault' 

Washington  —  Three  former 
editors  of  the  Syracuse  Central 
High  School  “Recorder”  today 
occupy  offices  a  few  doors  from 
one  another  in  the  National 
Press  Building,  two  as  chiefs 
of  Washington  bureaus. 

The  trio  are  James  Roscoe 
Drummond,  head  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Science  Monitor,  Washing¬ 
ton  bureau;  Nelson  C.  Hyde, 
chief  of  the  Philadelphia  Bul¬ 
letin  bureau,  and  Reginald  Tor- 
rey,  of  the  Gannett  Newspapers. 

Drummond  preceded  Torrey 
as  editor  of  the  school  paper 
and  induced  him  to  join  his 
staff,  and  so,  when  the  going 
gets  rough,  Torrey  tells  him: 
"It’s  all  your  fault!” 


Bill  Harrell,  formerly  with 
the  Macon  (Ga. )  News,  where 
he  was  editor  of  the  Milledge- 
ville,  Ga.,  section,  has  joined  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Atlanta 
( Ga. )  Constitution. 

Newell  L.  Clark,  former  re¬ 
porter  and  home-garden  editor 
of  the  Springfield  ( Mass. )  Union, 
has  been  named  eastern  editor 
of  the  American  Builder,  a 
building-trade  journal. 

Douglas  W.  Swiggett,  dean  of 
the  editorial  writers  on  the 
Milwaukee  (Wis. )  Journal,  has 
been  retired  on  pension,  having 
reached  the  age  of  65.  He  came 
to  the  Journal  in  1912.  For 
many  years  Swiggett  was  the 
only  full-time  editorial  writer 
on  the  Journal. 

C.  Russell  Sumpf,  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Waterbury  (Conn.) 
Republican,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Waterbury 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Sando  S.  Bologna,  Waterbury 
American  reporter,  has  been 
elected  secretary  of  the  state 
junior  chamber. 

Joe  Livingston  of  the  Atlanta 
(Ga.)  Journal  sports  staff  has 
been  selected  for  the  sixth  year 
as  Georgia  chairman  of  the  an¬ 
nual  high  school  All-Southern 
selection  board  in  football. 

Col.  S.  L.  A.  Marshall,  De¬ 
troit  ( Mich. )  News  staff  writer, 
was  honored  recently  at  an  auto¬ 
graph  party  at  the  Hamer  Book 
Shop.  It  marked  publication  of 
his  seventh  book  on  military 
subjects,  “Men  Against  Fire.” 


Wedding  Bells 


GEORGE  J.  MURPHY,  Detroit 

News  copy  runner,  and  Vir¬ 
ginia  Taubitz,  Dearborn  ( Mich. ) 
Independent  staff  writer,  Nov. 
15,  St.  Alphonso  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  Dearborn. 

Mary  K.  O’Connell,  social 
news  reporter  for  the  Waterbury 
(Conn.)  Republican,  American 
and  Sunday  Republican,  and 
Gomard  Leonhard  of  Advertis¬ 
ing  House  of  Connecticut,  Wat¬ 
erbury,  Conn.,  Nov.  1. 

Elizabeth  Koons,  Fort  Worth 
(Tex.)  Star-Telegram  photogra¬ 
pher,  and  James  C.  Hart,  at 
Fort  Worth,  Nov.  29. 


U.  P.  Appoints 
Pipal  Manager 
In  East  Europe 

Warsaw,  Poland  —  United 
Press  has  appointed  Georre 
Pipal  as  Eastern  European  man 
ager,  with  head- 
quarters  at 
Prague,  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  where 
he  has  been 
b  u  r  e'a  u  head 
since  last  year. 

Announceme  n  t 
of  his  new  post 
came  from  Vir 
gil  P  i  n  k  1  e  y, 
vicepres  i  d  e  n  t 
and  general  Eu 
ropean  man¬ 
ager. 

Pipal,  31,  will 

direct  U.  P.  operations  in  Czech 
oslovakia,  Poland,  Hungary 
Yugoslavia,  Romania  and  Bul¬ 
garia. 

Headed  Rome  Bureau 

For  several  months  recently  i 
Pipal  was  acting  manager  in 
Rome.  He  undertook  also  spe 
cial  assignments  to  cover  &e 
Polish  elections  and  made  sev¬ 
eral  trips  to  Budapest  to  re 
port  important  Hungarian  news 
events.  ; 

Pipal  became  a  U.  P.  reporter  ■ 
in  1937,  while  a  student  at  the  j 
University  of  Nebraska.  In  1938 
he  won  the  Omaha  World  Her 
aid's  journalism  scholarship  to 
Columbia  University. 

In  February,  1946,  after  ser 
vice  in  the  Navy,  he  became  a 
member  of  the  London  staff, 
and  a  few  months  later  was 
made  manager  in  Prague. 

■ 

H.  B.  Nason,  Jr.,  Opens 
Publicity  OfHce 

Philadelphia — Harry  B.  Na 
son,  Jr.,  former  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  New  York  Post  and 
Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger, 
and  an  associate  editor  of  the 
Philadelphia  Record  prior  to  its 
closing,  is  head  of  a  new  pub¬ 
licity-promotion  service,  with 
offices  in  Bankers  Securities 
building  here. 

Sutherland  an  Associate 

Associated  with  him  are  Hugh 
Sutherland,  lately  publicity  di 
rector  of  the  Better  Philadel¬ 
phia  Exhibition,  and  former 
Philadelphia  Record  reporter; 
also  Helen  Albertson  Nason, 
publicity  director  of  the  fashion 
wing  of  the  Philadelphia  Mu¬ 
seum  of  Art  for  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Fashion  Group.  She 
fashion  editor  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Record  when  it  closed. 


irsler  to  Speak 

’hiladelphia — Fulton  Oursler, 
ior  editor  of  Readers  Digen, 
innounced  as  featured  spea» 
for  the  Philadelphia  Bulle- 
s  first  Famous  Authors 
icheon  for  the  1947-48  season, 
be  held  Dec.  15  at  Bellevue- 
atford  Hotel.  The  opening 
1  been  postponed  for  sev*™, 
nfhe  /iiiA  tn  a  hotel  employ® 
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RADIO 


That  Bill  of  White’s 
Erases  Radio  Freedom 


By  Jerry  Walker 


IT’S  THE  consensus  of  radio  in¬ 
dustry  spokesmen  that  the 
White  Bill  (S.  1333)  to  Amend 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934 
would  impose  upon  broadcast¬ 
ing  new  restrictions  which  are 
abhorrent  to  the  principle  of 
freedom  of  expression. 

Their  contention  makes  a 
bookful — a  322  page  volume, 
“Broadcasting  and  the  Bill  of 
Rights,’’  which  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Broadcasters  has 
published  and  distributed  to 
10,000  selected  persons  and  in¬ 
stitutions  .  .  .  public  libraries, 
particularly. 

Its  chief  theme  being  that  ra¬ 
dio  should  be  as  free  as  the 
press,  the  book  contains  the 
statements  made  at  a  hearing 
on  the  White  Bill  last  summer. 
NAB  presents  it  as  a  source- 
book  in  any  study  of  the  statutes 
and  regulations  affecting  broad¬ 
casting,  and  a  guide  in  the 
formulation  of  future  legislation 
in  this  field. 

Analysis  by  the  Experienced 

By  a  full  reading  of  the  state¬ 
ments,  radio-inclined  publishers, 
who  are  learning  about  govern¬ 
ment  licensing  of  an  industp^ 
which  deals  extensively  in  dis¬ 
semination  of  news  and  infor¬ 
mation,  will  become  aware  of 
many  other  ways  in  which  the 
official  hand  might  tighten  its 
grasp. 

It  takes  the  analysis  by  expert 
practitioners  in  broadcasting  to 
reveal  pitfalls  of  the  proposed 
legislation  which  were  not  ap¬ 
parent  at  first  glance.  They 
show,  for  instance,  how  lu¬ 
dicrous  the  presentation  of  news 
would  become  under  proposed 
restraints  on  newscasters  and 
commentators:  and  how  imprac¬ 
tical  a  prohibition  against  po¬ 
litical  speeches  on  the  day  be¬ 
fore  Election  Day  would  be. 

The  chief  concern  of  Judge 
Justin  Miller,  NAB  president 
who  is  a  former  federal  judge, 
ex-dean  of  a  law  school  and  a 
recognized  authority  on  Consti¬ 
tutional  law.  is  that  the  framers 
of  the  White  Bill  would  cut  out 
the  phrase  in  the  Communica¬ 
tions  Act  which  indicated  that 
Congress  intended  radio  to  be 
covered  by  the  guarantees  of 
the  First  Amendment. 

Alien  Concept  Discerned 

Elimination  of  the  words — 
"of  free  speech  by  means  of  ra¬ 
dio  communication” — would  sug¬ 
gest  to  the  courts.  Judge  Miller 
contends,  that  Congress  has 
changed  its  mind  concerning  the 
applicability  of  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment  to  broadcasting.  If  the 
words  had  not  been  included  in 
the  original  Act,  there  would  be 
less  danger  from  its  elimination, 
he  argues. 

Judge  Miller  concludes  his 
brief  with  the  declaration  that 
“if  Congress  has  now  come  to 


a  time  when  it  wishes  to  aban¬ 
don  the  established  American 
concept  of  freedom  of  speech 
and  the  press  and  to  go  back  to 
the  system  existing  in  England 
at  the  time  of  the  colonies,  then 
it  should  do  so  by  initiating 
a  constitutional  amendment, 
which  will  reveal,  clearly,  the 
change  in  fundamental  law 
which  it  proposes.” 

Reciting  from  the  memoran¬ 
dum  which  the  American  Jew¬ 
ish  Congress  filed  in  opposition 
to  a  radio  station  permit  sought 
by  the  New  York  Daily  News, 
the  NAB  chief  notes  that  a  con¬ 
cept  of  freedom  of  speech 
“completely  foreign  and  alien” 
to  our  political  philosophies  is 
being,  more  and  more,  urged 
upon  the  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Commission.  It  is  the  con¬ 
cept  that  the  people  are  not 
competent  to  determine  what 
ideas  are  best  for  their  con¬ 
sumption;  that  government  di¬ 
rection  and  guidance  are  neces¬ 
sary — that  the  people  and  those 
who  broadcast  to  them  must  be 
“nursed”  by  the  government. 

Newspaper  Cases  Applied 

By  application  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  laid  down  in  several  noted 
newspaper  cases.  Judge  Miller 
tries  to  show  how  un-American 
is  the  FCC  philosophy  in  the 
celebrated  Mayflower  Case 
which  denies  broadcasters  the 
right  to  editorialize.  Procedural 
complexities  have  prevented 
this  question  from  ever  reach¬ 
ing  the  courts.  By  the  same 
technique,  the  Commission  has 
ducked  a  legal  review  of  its 
edict  that  licensees  should  give 
time  to  atheists  if  they  carry 
religious  programs. 

On  the  subject  of  controver¬ 
sial  issues,  the  White  Bill  con¬ 
tains  a  new  twist — a  provision 
that  radio  stations  giving  time 
to  one  side  of  a  question  will, 
in  effect,  have  to  give  twice  as 
much  time  to  the  opposing  side. 
Several  representatives  of  the 
industry  point  out  what  a 
merry-go-round  of  programming 
would  develop  if  a  speaker  re¬ 
plying  to  an  original  assertion 
introduced  new  points  of  debate 
and  others  demanded  the  right 
of  reply,  far,  far  into  the  night. 

Religion  being  deemed  contro¬ 
versial,  would  television  pro¬ 
ducers  have  to  provide  a  spec¬ 
tacle  on  atheism  to  counteract 
a  showing  of  “King  of  Kings” 
or  some  such  picture?  The 
question  is  asked  by  NAB’s  ex¬ 
ecutive  vicepresident,  A.  D.  Wil¬ 
lard,  Jr.,  who  also  foresees  com¬ 
plications  for  newspapers  in  fac¬ 
simile  broadcasting  “when  the 
rule  requiring  equal  opportun¬ 
ity  for  all  sides  of  public  ques¬ 
tions  becomes  law  for  the 
American  press.” 

There  is  some  agreement 
among  industry  spokesmen  that 


provisions  of  S.1333  applying  to 
business  practices  may  be  help¬ 
ful,  but  there  is  only  condem¬ 
nation  for  the  requirement  that 
“all  news  items  shall  be  identi¬ 
fied  generally  as  to  source.” 
Would  this  mean,  asks  Bill 
Henry  of  the  Radio  Correspond¬ 
ents’  Association,  that  a  five- 
minute  newscast  must  be  pre¬ 
ceded  with  such  a  statement  at 
this?  .  .  . 

"The  news  in  this  broadcast 
comes  from  the  Associated 
Press,  the  United  Press,  the 
publicity  releases  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Manufac¬ 
turers,  the  United  Automobile 
Workers’  Union,  reports  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Department  of  State;  material 
from  the  information  services 
of  the  French  and  Netherlands 
governments;  the  speaker’s  per¬ 
sonal  recollection  of  conversa¬ 
tions  with  foreign  statesmen 
over  the  past  several  years;  and 
information  gathered  from  vari¬ 
ous  other  sources  by  myself  and 
my  staff.  The  editorial  expres¬ 
sions  are  those  of  the  speaker, 
who  is  an  employe  of  the  None¬ 
such  Broadcasting  Company.” 

And  that,  dear  listeners, 
would  have  to  be  given  at  the 
beginning  and  end  of  the  broad¬ 
cast! 

Also  stressed  is  the  traditional 
protection  for  newsmen  against 
revealing  the  sources  of  their 
information.  Fulton  Lewis,  Jr. 
expresses  the  doubt  that  Con¬ 
gress  has  the  constitutional  right 
to  impose  the  White  Bill  pro¬ 
vision  on  the  radio  news  pro- ' 
fession,  and  thus  “hamstring 
and  paralyze  the  highly  impor¬ 
tant  and  useful  radio  news¬ 
gathering  facilities  of  the  na¬ 
tion  in  their  competitive  posi¬ 
tion  with  printed  news.” 


Newspapei-Radio 
Stunt  Too  Good 


Cast  Slugs’ 


42  Picas 


ON  THE 


*Any  standard  Linotype 
can  be  supplied  as  a 
42-pica  machine. 
Double-plunger  metal  pot 
assures  high-quality 
casting  of  long-line  slugs. 


Detroit — A  daily  crossword 
puzzle  in  the  Detroit  Ttmei 
which  furnished  clues  for  an 
swers  to  questions  asked  on  a 
local  radio  disc-jockey  program, 
sponsored  by  the  Times,  proved 
so  popular  it  had  to  be  stopped 

The  feature  attracted  so  many 
listeners  that  when  the  ques 
tions  were  asked  the  resultinj 
flood  of  calls  to  the  radio  sta 
tion  with  the  answers  put  ai 
entire  Detroit  exchange  out  o! 
balance,  the  telephone  comnam 
claimed. 

After  a  week  in  which  tha 
situation  worsened,  if  anythin; 
the  Times  cancelled  the  pro¬ 
gram^ _ 


are  more  radio  stations  in  tht 
cities  of  the  country  than  thert 
are  daily  newspapers,  NBCj 
president  argues:  ‘  No  'scarcity' 
argument  can  apply  to  radio 
that  does  not  apply  with  even 
more  force  to  the  press.  The 
argument  for  regulation  because 
of  scarcity,  in  fact,  is  not  applic¬ 
able  to  either.  How  can  it  any 
longer  be  said  that  scarcity  of 
wavelengths  is  an  excuse  for 
government  control  of  wha; 
may  go  on  the  air?  Why,  then 
should  radio  not  be  as  free  as 
the  press?” 

On  the  same  subject,  Frank 
Stanton,  president  of  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System,  says:  To 
be  as  free  as  the  press,  radio 
( Continued  on  page  54) 


Theory  of  Security  Outmoded 
The  need  for  continued  gov¬ 
ernment  licensing  of  radio  is 
even  questioned,  on  the  ground 
that  the  theory  of  scarcity  of 
channels  no  longer  is  valid.  It 
is  easier  today,  according  to 
Niles  Trammell,  president  of 
National  Broadcasting  Co.,  to 
acquire  an  existing  radio  station 
or  to  establish  a  new  one  in 
most  cities  of  this  country  than 
it  is  to  acquire  or  establish  a 
daily  newspaper. 

Offering  charts  to  show  there 


\ 


J?. 


ASK  THE 

^  _ _ ... 


BRANHAM  MAN 


Unotyp0  Bodoni  Book,  Franklin  Gothic  Extra 
Cond.  and  Gothic  So.  13 
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Dear  Sir 


We  have  put  "SALES  OPERATINQ  IN  NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA 
to  specific  use  in  our  operations. 


We  found  that  some  salesmen  had  too  msiny  accounts  and 
some  had  too  few.  Also  that  we  were  not  covering  a  portion 
of  our  market.  We  re-organlzed  all  territories  according  t( 
Sales  Control  and  added  to  more  sales  territories. 


Our  old  program  did  not  allow  our  salesmen  sufficient 
time  with  the  customer  to  accomplish  anything.  Now  our 
calls  are  far  more  productive. 

Very  sincerely. 


Roy  P.  Peters, 

ASSISTANT  DIVISION  MANAGER 


Users  of  “SALES  MARKETING  IN  THE  NORTHERN 
CALIFORNIA  MARKET”  all  agree. 

The  San  Francisco  Examiner's  sales  control  gives  their 
organizations  a  new,  more  efficient  selling  tool. 

The  sales  control  is  the  first  of  its  kind  for  the  market. 
It  covers  northern  California's  47  counties  and  the  Reno- 
Carson  City  area,  Nevada.  It  examines  thoroughly  the  nine- 
county  market  of  the  San  Francisco  Bay  retail  area. 


FIRST 

FOR  OVER  60  YEARS  IN 
NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA 


SAN  FRANCISCO  EXAMINER 


represented  nationally 
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SYNDICATES 

Othman  ColumnTraps 
Readers,  UFS  Contract 

By  Helen  M.  Staunton 


THE  MYSTERY  is  solved.  Leg 

climbing  pajamas,  long  under¬ 
wear  shortages,  and  a  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury 
who  gets  his 
billions  and  tril¬ 
lions  confused 
are  no  funnier 
when  Frederick 
C .  Othman 
writes  about 
them — That’s  an 
optical  illusion. 

Visual  tricks 
and  high  jinks 
with  eram'T'qr 
explain  his  satis¬ 
fied  readership  Othman 
— or  so  the  vet¬ 
eran  United  Press  feature 
writer  told  Editor  and  Publish¬ 
er  as  he  visited  his  future  home 
office.  United  Feature  Syndi 

CATE. 

With  his  face  serious,  at  least 
on  the  left  side,  Othman  settled 
into  his  new  manager’s  soft  desk 
chair  and  exnlained  how  his 
daily  feature  stories  aim  at  that 
“sparkle" .  w’  h  i  c  h  journalism 
schools  recommend  but  don’t 
teach 

"My  thought  is  to  fool  the  neo- 
ple  into  thinking  they’re  reading 
something  interesting  when  it 
isn’t.” 

Any  reporter  faces  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  attracting  readers  to  his 
one  slorv  in  a  pageful  of  other 
type.  “I  just  litter  my  copy 
with  blank  spaces  and  dashes 
and  fingernails,  and  I've  tried 
it  out — It  does  work.  They  do 
see  my  copy.” 

Othman's  face  isn’t  made  for 
seriousness.  When  he  reduced, 
it  kept  its  night-before-Christ- 
mas  outlines,  and  right  now  the 
evebrows  shot  up  into  pointed 
gables  and  the  right  half  of  his 
face  went  skittering  away  from 
the  solemn  left.  ■ 

“Then  you’ve  got  him  trapped 
Then  all  vou've  got  to  do  is  make 
him  read  the  copv.  If  you  can 
make  him  reod  it  all  the  wav 
through,  he’ll  think  it  must  have 
been  interesting.” 

And  to  get  him  to  read? 
‘Write  sentences  that  don’t 
make  any  sense  until  he  reaches 
the  final  word.  It’s  just  a  simple 
mechanical  thing.  You  just  sepa¬ 
rate  the  noun  and  verb  as  much 
as  possible. 

“And  you  don’t  finish  a 
thought  in  a  paragraph  as  you 
were  taught  in  school.  The  poor 
devil  Ls  reading  a  few  sentences, 
and  then  there’s  a  new  thought 
without  warning  and  he’s  trap¬ 
ped  into  reading  another  para¬ 
graph.” 

Othman  stole  some  of  his 
ideas  on  writing,  he  said,  from 
other  U.P.  men:  From  Merton 
T  Akers,  “Colorful  writing  is  in 
verbs  not  nouns”:  from  Harry 
Ferguson,  “The  sense  of  smell  is 
the  most  vivid  expression”: 
from  Earl  Johnson,  “People  like 
to  eat,  and  so  a  man’s  coat  is 


not  brown  but  chocolate  col 
ored." 

Othman  has  been  21  years 
with  U.  P. — ever  since  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  was  about  to  fire 
him  because  he  was  too  fat  to 
be  a  good  reporter,  so  he  says. 
At  U.  P.  “They  didn’t  seem  to 
care  how  fat  I  was,”  he  said. 
“I’ve  a'wavs  loved  them  for 
that.”  He’d  have  stayed  happy 
with  U.  P  .  he  declared,  if  two 
other  syndicates  hadn’t  offered 
him  riches. 

He  joined  U.P.  in  1926,  “And 
I  had  a  wonderful  time  covering 
gangsters,”  recalled  Othman.  In 
those  davs  he  was  so  baby-faced 
that  in  self  defense  he  grew  the 
mustache  he  still  sports.  He 
worked  in  Chicago,  Denver  and 
Memphis,  but  after  his  marriage 
in  1932  moved  to  the  Washing¬ 
ton  bureau. 

By  1935  “Ray  Clapper  had  me 
covering  everything  in  Wash¬ 
ington,"  he  recalled,  “and  not 
doing  too  well  in  any  of  them, 
when  I  decided  that  to  get  any¬ 
where  you  had  to  be  a  special¬ 
ist.  So  I  started  doing  these 
features,  and  they  seemed  glad 
to  let  me.” 

When  the  papers  used  his 
stories  without  a  bvline,  he 
started  putting  himself  into  the 
stories  "So  that  they  wouldn’t 
make  anv  sense  unless  the  by¬ 
line  was  left  on  ”  In  two  years 
he  was  in  Hollywood.  Since  1934 
Washington  again  has  been  his 
headouarters. 

Washington  is  Othman’s  happv 
hunting  ground  for  features.  “If 
you  look  hard  enough  right 
straight  ahead  there’s  a  story,” 
he  to'rl  E  &  P,  such  as  the  statue 
of  William  Jennings  Bryan  with 
lewd  verse  on  his  head  and  back 
to  a  brewery.  The  new  UFS  col 
umnist  would  rather  write  his 
six  a  week  about  the  things  that 
happen  spontaneously:  Charles 
Luckman,  how  it  feels  to  feel  a 
ladv’s  leg.  or  what  to  substitute 
for  long  underwear  when  it’s  not 
being  made — Othman  has  had 
plenty  since  he  wrote  the  piece. 

Syndicate 

MANY  new  syndicates  start 

feature-wise  and  financially 
on  a  shoestring,  but  John  C. 
Doorty  has  announced  Affil¬ 
iated  Features.  Inc.,  with  long¬ 
term  backing  and  a  half-dozen 
varied  features.  The  new  syndi¬ 
cate  is  located  at  1650  Broadway, 
New  York  City. 

Doorty  is  aiming  at  new 
angles  and  new  slants  in  fea¬ 
tures.  he  told  E&P — an  aim 
based  on  experience  working 
for  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening 
News  and  Courier-Express,  serv¬ 
ing  as  a  director  of  the  Paris 
Tribune,  foreign  correspondent. 
European  manager  of  Bell  Syn¬ 
dicate,  and  public  relations  offi¬ 
cer  for  Gen.  Chennault  in 
China. 

Associated  with  him  as  edi¬ 


Doorty 


Bonner 


tor  of  the  syndicate  is  his  wife, 
whose  byline  as  a  newspaper 
and  magazine  writer  is  Mar¬ 
garet  MacDonald.  James  Knight 
is  European  manager. 

For  a  beginning  list  of  fea¬ 
tures,  all  scheduled  for  January 
release.  Affiliated  has  Holly¬ 
wood.  radio,  men’s,  cooking  and 
beauty  columns  and  a  weekly 
service  for  teenage  pages. 

Charles  and  Wynn  Bonner 
write  the  weekly  “Hollywood 
Fireside”  intimate  interviews, 
first  of  which  will  be  Ingrid 
Bergman  because  Bonner’s  first 
movie  script  was  “Adam  Had 
Four  Sons,”  in  which  Bergman 
first  starred.  Bonner  is  a  well- 
published  magazine  writer,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  women’s  slicks, 
and  earlier  wrote  the  syndicat¬ 
ed  “Day  and  Night  in  New 
York”  with  Roger  William  Riis. 
Mrs.  Bonner  formerly  wrote  for 
Southern  newspapers  such  as 
the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer. 

For  the  weekly  radio  column, 
“Dialing  With  Day,”  Doorty 
signed  Dorothy  Day,  who  was 
one-half  of  an  early  husband- 
wife  broadcast  and  hostess  for 
several  years  of  the  “Crossroads 
Cafe”  show.  In  about  750  words, 
datelined  from  various  parts  of 
the  country  (she  travels  with 
her  radio  executive  husband) 
she  will  give  inside  stuff,  chat 
and  listening  tips.  Her  earlier 
writing  was  for  magazines. 

In  light  and  humorous  vein, 
Clint  Bolton  will  touch  on  a 
wide  variety  of  men’s  interests 
in  “Stag  at  Eve”— clothes,  music, 
Broadway  or  man-in-kitchen 
stuff.  "Stag”  will  run  about  a 
column,  three  times  weekly. 

Margaret  MacDonald,  who 
once  wrote  a  cooking  column 
for  the  Paris  Tribune,  does  “In¬ 
ternational  Cook  Book”  and 
gives  it  a  United  Nations  flavor. 
Her  weekly  column  will  include 
an  interview  on  food  with  a  ce¬ 
lebrity  from  the  country  fea¬ 
tured  and  recipes  of  that  nation. 

Lillian  Kramer,  Hollywood 
reporter  and  former  copy  editor 
at  Young  &  Rubicam,  writes  the 
thrice-weekly  illustrated  beau¬ 
ty  column,  a  feature  she  start¬ 
ed  herself  in  about  three  small 
West  Coast  newspapers.  Her 
“angle.”  Doorty  says,  is  her  per¬ 
sonal  acquaintance  with  stars 
and  inside  dope  on  their  groom¬ 
ing  habits. 

"Junior  Adults”  is  planned  as 
a  page  of  features  for  teenage 
editors  to  use  in  their  own  pa- 

LET  US  BIND  YOUR  FILES 

Ot’R  FILES  ARE  CUSTOM  BUILT 

AND  UNCONDITIONALLY 
GUARANTEED 

■‘RICES  ON  REQUE-ST 

O.  J.  FORMAN  CO. 

MONMOUTH,  ILLINOIS 


and  locai  features.  Editor 
writer  is  Charlotte  Ware  wh^ 
byline  may  be  familiar’ to  toe 
younger  set  from  her  period  al 
managing  editor  of  Serenteefl 

Picture-People  Series 

A  SELF-STYLED  Don  Quixote 

and  Sancho  Panza,  Novelir 
John  Steinbeck  and  Photogra 
pher  Robert  Capa,  traveled %) 
Russia  last  summer  to  visit  the 
people  behind  the  ’  cold  war 
and  “iron  curtain.”  Beginnine 
Jan.  14  the  New  York  Hehau 
Tribune  Syndicate  will  releaa 
their  story  in  about  10  articles 
and  some  60  pictures.  Capa 
who  made  a  name  for  himself  as 
a  war  photographer,  describes 
their  purpose  and  content: 

“We  decided  from  the  begin 
ning  not  to  try  to  answer  an,v 
of  the  questions  everyone  an 
swers  at  least  twice  a  day,  with 
or  without  experience  or  infer 
mation.  We  just  wanted  to  find 
out  how  Russian  people  look, 
eat.  make  love  and  what  they 
talk  about.” 

Two  or  three  pictures  will  go 
with  each  of  Steinbeck’s  1,500- 
word  articles  and  two  or  three 
dozen  more  will  be  sent  to  cli¬ 
ents  for  picture  layouts,  all  se 
lected  by  NYHTS  from  the  5.000 
or  so  pictures  Capa  made. 

New — or  Different 

BRIDGE,  chess  and  checker  faru 

have  had  their  newspaper 
columns.  Now  gin  rummy  will 
get  its  innings  in  a  three-times 
a-week  illustrated  column  by 
Oswald  Jacoby  for  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times  Syndicate.  The  card 
expert,  who  has  written  a  took 
on  the  game,  will  start  Jan.  5 
with  elementary  details  and 
work  later  into  problems  and 
variations  of  the  game. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  -  New 
York  News  Syndicate  is  offer 
ing  for  immediate  release  a 
weekly  photography  column  for 
amateurs.  “Behind  the  Camera' 
is  by  Robert  L.  McIntyre,  tech 
nical  editor  of  Popular  Photog 
raphy. 

Nick  Penn’s  “Bessie"  is  step 
ping  forward  in  CS-TS’s  "Uncle 
Dudley”  strip  as  the  main  char 
acter.  The  little  girl  with  the 
big  hair  bow  and  talent  for  mis¬ 
chief  has  appeared  before  in  the 
feature  so  successfully  that  the 
comic  will  now  appear  in  her 
name. 


Your  morgue  is  in¬ 
complete  without  w- 

CQNF  is 

service  devoting 
exclusive  attention 
to  congress 

Wire  ColDct  t  or  Sai"P'‘'» 
CONGRESSIONAL 

quarterly 
news  features 

Washington 
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Andrew  Sprague’s 


SHE’S  YOUR  GIRL! 


IF  IT’S  LAUGHTER  YOU’RE  AFTER . . . 


Hilarious  is  the  word  for  HONEYBELLE.  She's  a  harum-scarum  moppet  who  will 
brighten  your  pages  in  a  daily  circus  of  giggles,  grins,  and  gufl’aws.  With  STUMPY, 
a  canine  clown,  and  ZANZIBAR,  the  sentimental  frog,  this  pigtailed  prankster  stars 
in  a  strip  that  is  really  comic. 


No  story.  No  blood.  No  clilflianging.  No  politics.  No  social  consciousness.  Just 
comedy  .  .  a  fresh,  new,  funny  gag  each  day. 


PLUS  PRETTY  GIRLS  .  . .  SMART  FASHIONS  . . .  GLAMOUR 


Honeybellc's  aunt,  lovely  GINGER  LEE,  is  a  model  who  adds  a  new  look  to  the 
New  Look.  She's  pretty,  she's  sweet,  she's  alluring  .  .  .  perhaps  you  noticed  her,  there 
at  the  left.  Ginger  and  her  curvesome  friends  present  a  year-round  Easter  Parade  of 
stunning  new  styles.  Chic  and  glamorous,  they  are  a  bevy  of  pinup  princesses  no  other 
feature  can  equal. 


The 

CUTEST  KID 
In 

COMICS 


For  proofs  of  this  sparkling  all-the-faniily  comic  strip,  write  or  wire  collect  today. 


GENERAL  FEATURES  CORPORATION 


i.mrge  Little,  Pret. 


2.i0  PARK  AVENUE,  N.  Y.  17,  N.  Y 


Phone  ELdorado  5 •378! -2 
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PROMOTION 


Detroit  News  Survey 
In  ‘Best  Seller’  Class 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

THE  Detroit  News  makes  such 

a  large  and  excellent  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  country’s  library 
of  market  data  with  its  new 
"Survey  of  the  Detroit  Market” 
that  it  is  entirely  possible  to 
forgive  them  tabbing  it  their 
third  "quinquennial”  survey.  It’s 
a  harsh  woi^,  and  all  it  means  is 
that  the  News  has  been  publish¬ 
ing  surveys  of  this  kind  every 
five  years. 

Much  has  happened  in  Detroit 
and  to  the  Detroit  market  since 
the  last  News  survey  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  1940.  Population  has 
gone  up  some  17%.  The  De¬ 
troit  industrial  plant  has  been 
greatly  expanded,  much  of  the 
wartime  expansion  of  the  city 
that  was  more  than  any  other 
the  “arsenal  of  democracy”  re¬ 
maining  today. 

'RoBtrained  Statement' 

Nor  does  it  remain  idle.  As 
the  foreword  to  this  survey 
notes,  "a  great  unfilled  demand 
for  Detroit-made  products,  nota¬ 
bly  the  automobile,  has  made 
Detroit  actually  and  potentially 
a  sales  area  of  incomparable 
importance.” 

What  this  survey  does,  then, 
is  to  fill  in  the  gap  since  1940. 
The  incidence  of  the  war  and 
the  many  changes  it  wrought  in 
the  Detroit  market  make  this 
quite  a  gap  to  fill  in.  As  a  con¬ 
sequence,  the  survey  should 
definitely  be  a  "best  seller” 
among  media  executives. 

It  is  an  admirably  put  to¬ 
gether  survey.  In  format,  it  is 
a  48-page  spiral  bound  book, 
printed  in  color,  8Vfe  x  11  inches 
in  size,  so  that  it  can  easily  be 
filed.  Its  information  is  pre¬ 
sented  in  bar  charts  and  in  maps 
so  that  heavy  statistical  ma¬ 
terial  is  easy  to  read  and  digest. 

The  table  of  contents,  itself 
also  a  valuable  index  to  the 
survey,  breaks  the  book  down 
into  its  main  sections.  The  first 
section  devotes  itself  to  people 
— number  of  families,  density  of 
families,  age  groups,  families 
with  children  under  14,  racial 
complexion,  home  ownership, 
types  of  dwelling,  rental  groups, 
employment  groups,  family  in¬ 
come  groups,  food  expenditures. 

The  second  section  concerns 
shopping  habits  —  grocery  buy¬ 
ing,  downtown  and  neighbor¬ 
hood;  department  store  and  spe¬ 
cialty  store. 

The  third  section  covers  own¬ 
ership  of  major  items  and  fu¬ 
ture  buying  plans.  This  in¬ 
cludes  automobiles,  refrigera¬ 
tors,  cooking  ranges,  radios, 
home  furnishings,  and  house 
buying. 

The  fourth  section  shows 
newspaper  coverage — total,  ex¬ 
clusive,  atxl  by  census  tract 
groupings.  The  fifth  section, 
containing  miscellaneous  data 
and  facts,  includes  also  a  study 
of  magazine  readership. 


This  is  one  of  the  best  of  the 
market  studies.  If  you’re  in¬ 
volved  in  producing  one,  you 
might  study  this  as  a  useful  pat¬ 
tern. 

ACME  NEWSPICTURE  photog¬ 
raphers  grabbed  themselves  a 
fistful  of  prizes  and  blue  rib¬ 
bons  at  the  fifth  annual  exhibit  of 
the  White  House  News  Photog¬ 
raphers  Association.  Now  Acme 
sends  out  a  folder  which  does 
a  little  justifiable  gloating.  It 
reproduces  the  winning  pic¬ 
tures,  along  with  pictures  of  the 
cameramen  who  made  them. 
It’s  impressive. 

Family  Library 

TRADE  PAPER  ad  that  gave  us 

a  kick  is  a  current  Boston 
Globe  page  captioned,  “And  this 
is  our  family  library.”  Illustra¬ 
tion  was  a  cartoon  drawing  of 
the  lady  of  the  house  showing 
a  visitor  the  family  library,  in 
which  father,  in  undershirt  with 
an  “H”  *( guess  for  what?)  on 
it,  and  junior,  with  drop-seat 
pants,  were  both  reading  copies 
of  the  Globe.  Library  contained 
nothing  but  bound  volumes  of 
the  Globe.  Copy  point  should 
be  obvious,  and  was  well  told  in 
easy-reading  copy,  with  conclu¬ 
sion  neatly  packed  into  a  good 
slogan,  "Yes,  Boston’s  best-read 
is  certainly  Boston’s  best  buy!” 

Worthy  of  note,  too,  is  a  re¬ 
cent  Canton  ( O. )  Repository 
page  which  features  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  a  local  merchant  stand¬ 
ing  in  front  of  a  wall  map  of 
Ohio,  pointing  out  how  “The 
Canton  Repository  is  our  sales 
magnet  for  a  30-mile  radius.” 

And  hard  to  beat  is  a  current 
trade  paper  page  by  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Star  and  Tribune  with  a 
caption  familiar  to  followers  of 
the  always  excellent  trade  paper 
advertising  of  those  newspapers, 
“What  makes  a  newspaper 
great?”  In  this  instance  it’s 
Halsey  Hall,  sports  writer  and 
"Little  Giant  Argument  Settler.” 
The  illustration  is  a  wow — pho¬ 
tograph  of  Hall  explaining  foot¬ 
ball  pointers  to  what  appears 
to  be  a  group  of  the  Thursday 
Afternoon  Ladies’  Sewing  Cir¬ 
cle.  One  dowager  has  the  ball 
and  is  about  to  pass  it.  The 
picture  looks  like  a  still  from 
some  successful  comedy. 

For  an  arresting  news  head¬ 
line.  note  a  recent  Los  Angeles 
Herald-Express  page  that  tells 
you  that  “One  out  of  every  eight 
FHA  home  loans  in  the  U.S.  are 
in  Los  Angeles  County.”  Brief 
copy,  two  shot;!  sentences,  sup¬ 
ports  the  point.  Layout,  too, 
starkly  simple,  is  eye-arrest¬ 
ing. 

For  taking  up  where  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising  trade  paper 
campaign  on  "All  Business  Is 
Local”  leaves  off,  a  commenda¬ 


tion  to  the  Locally  -  Edited 
Gravure  Magazines,  a  group 
that  appears  to  be  growing  in 
number  and  importance.  Their 
current  effort  is  a  page  cap¬ 
tioned  "As  local  as  your  next 
sale,”  and  it’s  a  good  one. 

In  the  Bag 

WHEN  a  firm  recently  bought 

$400,000  worth  of  barley, 
vetch  and  wheat  in  Sheridan, 
Ore.,  the  Sheridan  Sun  issued  a 
folder  telling  the  story  and 
pointing  out  how  the  purchase 
refiects  prosperity  in  the  market 
it  covers. 

Neat  effort  from  the  New 
York  Times  is  a  colorful,  illus¬ 
trated  booklet  “Covering  the 
Far  East  for  the  New  York 
Times,”  which  explains  just 
what  its  title  promises.  Design 
of  the  cover  by  Rudi  Bass,  is 
outstanding. 

Intriguing  caption  grabs  at¬ 
tention  for  a  recent  Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette  folder,  "A  bride 
and  groom  should  travel  to¬ 
gether  .  .  .  and  so  should  your 
advertising  and  your  salesmen.” 
Folder  then  shows  how  adver¬ 
tising  should  not  stop  at  the  city 
limits,  but  should  go  out  into 
the  market. 

a 

15  Carloads 

Fort  Worth,  Tex.  —  Fifteen 
freight  carloads  of  food  for  £u- 
roipie’s  needy  left  Texas  last 
week  as  gifts  of  the  Fort  Worth 
Star-Telegram  and  the  Amon  G. 
Carter  Foundation.  Mr.  Carter 
is  publisher  of  the  Star-Tele¬ 
gram. 


^cL 


Current  Events 
CLEVELAND  (O.)  Prei*  hit 
started  a  new  feature  "Pano. 
rama”  which  presents  in  ean. 
to-understand  style  news  ud 
background  of  current  eventi 
Published  each  Thursday,  th« 
department  is  timed  to  tie  la 
with  greater  Cleveland's  schools’ 
regular  Friday  current  eventi 
discussions  imd  classes. 

•If  You  Were  21' 

MIAMI  (Fla.)  Herald  is  run¬ 
ning  a  series  of  interviews  of 
prominent  local  women  on  the 
question  “What  would  you  do 
if  you  were  21  again?”  lUui- 
trated  with  pictures  of  the  sub¬ 
jects  today  and  as  they  were 
at  21. 

Clean-Up 

THE  Yuma  (Ariz.)  Sun  is  co¬ 
operating  with  a  local  Clean- 
Up  campaign  by  running  a 
front-page  box  daily  announcing 
award  of  a  “gold  broom”  to  the 
citizen  displaying  a  well-kept 
yard. 

'Early  Bird' 

CONSIDERABLE  goodwiUlsbe 
ing  built  up  in  its  territory  ly 
the  Boise  ( Ida. )  Statesman  with 
a  new  series  in  which  surrou^- 
ing  towns  are  written  up.  Ar¬ 
ticles  are  accompanied  b^y  air 
views  of  the  towns,  taken  from 
the  Statesman’s  plane. 


behind  Burgess  Quality 

Uniform  hiah  quality...  deep  faithful  impressions...  consistent  shrink¬ 
age  . . .  these  arc  the  things  a  stereotyper  looks  for  in  a  mat.  And  these 
are  the  advantages  he  gets  in  Burgess  Chrome  Mats  because  of  the  lab¬ 
oratory  precision  that  is  used  in  every  step  in  the  manufacturing  process. 
Burgess  has  applied  laboratory  procedure  to  the  production  line  and 
made  it  pay  in  customer  satisfaction.  During  the 
I  {,1;”'*'^^^  many  years  of  research  and  development  that  made 
possible  Burgess  Chrome  Mats,  special  machinery, 
RUIr  ||  too,  had  to  be  designed  and  built!  Laboratory  pre- 

IlmiATC  I  cision,  then  as  now,  was  one  of  the  factors  “behind 

aj)  Burgess  quality.” 


BURGESS  CELLULOSE  COMPANY 

Monv/<Kfwf*rs  on^  Oufribvfors  of  Bvrgm$t  Chroma  and  Ton^'Tan  Mof* 
FREEPORT,  ILLINOIS 

Pocifk  Cooil  Rtproionlotivt  RALPH  LEBER  CO-,  426  Pelion  Bldg-,  SEATTLE,  WASH- 
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Camden,  N.  J.— Tickets  m  nis 
socket  for  a  trip  to  England  for 
and  wife  aboard  the 
Queen  Mary  —  fulfillment  of  a 
belong  wish  for  a  trans-Atlantic 
-gygge  — were  bestowed  upon 
Walter  L.  Tushingham  last  week. 

Mr  Tushingham,  who  retired 
from  Camden  Newspapers,  Inc., 
in  September  after  57  continuous 
^  vears  of  journalistic  service 
here  was  honored  with  a  public 
reception  in  the  Collingswood 
Club  in  his  hometown,  Collings¬ 
wood,  more  than  300  persons,  in¬ 
cluding  state,  county  and  city  of¬ 
ficials,  being  in  attendance. 

“Tush”  was  general  manager 
of  the  Camden  Courier -Post 
when  he  retired.  Previously  he 
had  been  vicepresident  until  sale 
of  the  papers  last  spring.  Also 
be  has  been  treasurer  of  the  old 
Philadelphia  Record  Co.  Among 
guests  at  the  reception  were 
former  publisher  J.  David  Stern 
tnd  the  new  Courier-Post  pub¬ 
lisher,  Harold  A.  Stretch. 

Throughout  his  newspaper  ca¬ 
reer,  Mr.  Tushingham  gave  him¬ 
self  liberally  to  active  participa¬ 
tion  in  civic,  social  and  religious 
affairs.  These  interests  combined 
in  sponsoring  the  reception 
marking  the  end  of  the  veteran’s 
active  career.  Present  were  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  many  chari¬ 
table  and  fraternal  organizations 
with  which  he  had  been  identi¬ 
fied. 

Presentation  of  the  tickets 
was  by  former  Judge  William  T. 
Boyle,  who  related  amusing 
stories  involving  the  veteran 
over  the  years. 

■ 

AP  Groups  Elect 
Scruton  and  Green 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  —  Members 
of  the  Associated  Press  in  Mis- 
Muri  and  Kansas,  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  here  last  week,  elected 
George  Scruton  of  the  Sedalia 
(Mo.)  Democrat,  and  Ray  Green 
of  the  Concordia  (Kas.)  Blade- 
Empire  as  chairmen  for  their 
respective  groups  for  1948. 

Technical  matters  in  gather¬ 
ing  and  distribution  of  news  and 
pictures  was  discussed  at  the 
one-day  meeting. 

The  business  session  closed 
with  a  surprise  party  for  Roy 
A  Roberts,  presiden't  of  the 
Kansas  City  Star  company.  It 
was  Roberts  60th  birthday. 

The  two  groups  voted  to  hold 
spring  meetings  in  St  Joseph 
*nd  Topeka. 

■ 

20-Year  Club  Grows 

Des  Moines,  la.— Thirty-three 
new  members  were  welcomed 
mto  the  Des  Moines  Register  & 
Tnbune  20-year  Club  last  week 
VJ  <ljLnner  meeting  at  Hotel 
Fort  Des  Moines.  Gardner 
wwles,  president  of  the  Reg- 
wr  and  Tribune  Company, 
engraved  watches  to 
women 

w^has  had  two  decades  of  un¬ 
broken  service. 

FoiT®st  Seymour,  editor  of  the 
?~~rial  pages,  welcomed  the 
elected 


The  economic  importance  of  a  State  and  its  significance  as  a  logical, 
permanent  market  for  national  advertising  are  often  written  in  the 
steady  grist  of  printed  words — as  NEWS — in  country-wide  press  re¬ 
leases  and  in  the  magazine  field.  Kansas  has  climb^  to  major  place 
in  this  unsolicited  publicity. 

Pictures  show  Kansas  farmers  lined  up  of  a  Saturday  morning  at  a 
busy  bank  in  a  typical  commimity,  depositing  money.  (A  little  area 
of  6,285  population  averages  deposists  totaling  more  than  $7,500,000!) 

A  farm-belt  University  of  Kansas  campus  dramatizes  the  student 
jalopy  of  the  old  days  as  compared  with  a  shiny  stream-lined  con¬ 
vertible — owned  by  a  lad  who  paid  for  it  himself  from  farm  earnings! 

There  has  been  a  $13.5  billion-a-year  national  increase  in  farm 
income  .  .  .  good,  honest  coin-of-the-realm  accelerated  by  a  very  , 
hungry  world.  “Small-town  banks  are  crowded  and  small-town  V 
merchants  do  a  boom  business  in  everything  from  overalls  to  fur  coats,  y 
Farmers’  daughters  drive  their  own  automobiles.”  In  all  this  justly-  t 
earned  prosperity  and  buying-power,  Kansas  is  WRITING  ECO¬ 
NOMIC  HISTORY! 


Note  .  .  .  when  we  link  Kansas  pros¬ 
perity  with  Topeka,  we  suggest  the  best 
sort  of  prosperity  .  .  .  not  spotty,  but 
State-wide.  And  it  is  natural,  then,  to 
tie  in  that  word  “S-U-R-E.” 


The  Topeka  market  is  SURE  because 
of  its  21  drive-in  counties.  It  is  SURE 
because  of  its  predicted  $1,339,000,000* 
year-income.  It  is  SURE  because  of  its 
wheat,  livestock,  corn,  poultry,  fruit, 
dairy  products.  It  is  SURE  because  of 
its  fast-growing  industrial  strength. 
How  fortimate,  then,  that  this  amazing 
market  can  be  fully  covered  by  two 
great  newspapers. 


These  Kansas  farmers  never 
did  and  never  will  “spend 
money”  just  for  the  profligate 
fun  of  it.  Not  their  character. 
Vast  wheat  fields  glisten  with 
new,  modern  machinery  .  .  . 
new  homes  are  going  up  .  .  . 
better  things  for  better  living 
are  everywhere  in  evidence. 
It  is  Purchasing  Strength  shot 
through  and  through  with 
common  sense.  Could  there 
be  a  better  market  than  this! 


arc/ 


The  Topeka  Daily  Capital 

(AAorning  ond  Sunday) 


The  Topeka  State  Journal 

(Evening) 
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CIRCULATION 

Kraft  Wraps  Cheaper 
Postage  Considered 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


IT  IS  CHEAPER  to  use  kraft 

paper  wrappers  than  news¬ 
print,  when  postage  is  taken 
into  consideration,  Robert  W. 
Taylor,  Flint  (Mich.)  Journal, 
has  discovered. 

He  recently  compared  the 
weight  of  kraft  wrappers  with 
newsprint  and  found  that  de¬ 
spite  the  cost  of  kraft,  the  post¬ 
age  bill  makes  newsprint- 
wrapped  papers  more  expensive 
to  handle. 

KxatX  Lighter  Weight 

“We  used  on  a  30-page  paper 
an  8  by  15  kraft  wrapper,”  ex¬ 
plained  Taylor.  “They  run  116 
wrappers  to  the  pound.  Based 
on  116,  30-page  papers,  we  found 
the  postage  we  were  paying  in 
the  first  zone  was  IV^  cents  on 
the  wrapper  portion  of  the  116 
papers. 

“One  of  the  exchange  papers 
that  came  to  us  had  a  19  by 
33  newsprint  wrapper.  It  cost 
that  newspaper  7.9  cents  for 
postage  on  116  wrappers.  The 
smallest  paper  we  found  was  a 
19  by  16^2  newsprint  wrapper, 
which  cost  3.9  cents  for  postage, 
as  compared  with  our  11^  cents. 

"When  you  work  that  up  into 
the  upper  zones,  you  will  find 
that  even  if  they  consider  the 
newsprint  as  costing  them 
nothing  and  the  kraft  as  cost¬ 
ing  them  10  cents  a  pound,”  he 
concluded,  “it  is  actually  cost¬ 
ing  them  more  for  the  postage 
than  it  costs  us  for  the  postage 
plus  the  cost  of  the  wrappers 
involved.” 

Taylor,  who  was  “cover  man" 
on  the  ICMA  Bulletin  for  No¬ 
vember,  has  also  furnished 
some  interesting  figures  on  the 
cost  of  wire  vs.  two-ply  sisal 
for  tying  bundles.  He  com¬ 
mented: 

"Our  costs  on  wire  figure  out 
at  7/lOOOths  of  a  cent  per  foot. 
For  two-ply  fine  sisal  we  are 
paying  33  cents  a  pound.  That 
costs  us  17/lOOOths  of  a  cent 
per  foot;  and  a  two-ply  medium 
sisal,  at  22tt  cents  a  pound, 
costs  22/lOOOths  of  a  cent  per 
foot.  So  the  cost  per  foot  of 
wire  is  very  much  less  than  it 
is  for  any  other  type  of  wrap 
ping  or  tying  material.” 

Taylor,  incidentally,  is  one 
circulation  manager  who  be 
lieves  that  mail  rooms  are  an 
important  part  of  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  distribution  system.  He 
has  long  advocated  that  circu¬ 
lators  give  mail  rooms  a  good 
deal  of  thought  and  watch 
their  operations  more  carefully 
from  a  cost  standpoint. 

‘‘We  spend  a  lot  of  money 
trying  to  print  a  good  newspa¬ 
per,”  said  Taylor,  “and  we 
should  do  everything  we  can 
to  get  that  newspaper  delivered 
to  the  boy,  and  have  the  boy 
deliver  it  to  the  home  in  as 
good  shape  as  it  is  when  we 
print  in  our  plant.” 


Mr.  Circulator — a  Profile 
BOB  TAY1X>R’S  shrewd  anal 

ysis  of  costs  on  two  mailing 
room  operations,  leads  us  to 
comment  on  the  qualities  of  a 
good  circulation  manager.  He 
must  not  only  be  a  jack-of-all- 
trades  but  he  must  be  the 
master  of  many. 

The  best  edited  and  most 
clearly  printed  newspaper  in 
the  world  is  worthless  unless  it 
is  made  available  to  the  reader 
through  a  properly-funotioning 
and  well-organized  circulation 
department.  It  is  not  only  a  rev¬ 
enue  producing  department,  but 
it  is  one  in  which  there  are 
many  personal  day-to-day  con¬ 
tacts. 

The  average  circulator  must 
have  an  understanding  of  ac¬ 
counting  to  properly  maintain 
ABC  records,  carrier  accounts, 
truck  records,  etc.  To  direct  the 
mail  room  activities,  he  must 
be  mechanically-minded  and 
time  conscious.  He  must  also  be 
a  good  sales  manager. 

His  training  must  include  ad¬ 
vertising  “know  how,”  in  order 
to  get  the  highest  percentage  of 
replies  from  his  direct  mail 
pieces,  his  posters,  radio  scripts 
and  newspaper  copy. 

With  newsprint  costing  ap¬ 
proximately  five  cents  a  pound, 
the  circulation  manager  daily 
makes  decisions  vitally  affecting 
the  costs  of  newspaper  publish¬ 
ing.  In  ordering  the  day’s  press 
run,  determining  the  length  of 
truck  runs,  his  wholesale  rates 
and  purchasing  equipment  and 
supplies,  he  is  a  key  factor  in 
the  paper’s  profit  and  loss  state¬ 
ments. 

Because  of  the  large  number 
of  employes  and  independent 
contractors  that  the  circulation 
manager  directs,  he  must  be  an 
expert  public  and  personnel  re¬ 
lations  man.  And  with  today’s 
innumerable  state  and  federal 
regulations,  he  must  have  an  in¬ 
sight  into  legal  matters. 

R&T  Promotes  Dillon 

C.  E.  DILLON,  with  25  years  of 

experience  in  the  Des  Moines 
(la.)  Register  and  Tribune,  has 
been  promoted  from  assistant 
to  manager  of  the  independent 
division,  including  the  newly- 
created  position  of  personnel 
manager  for  the  entire  circula¬ 
tion  department. 

In  his  new  position,  Dillon 
will  procure  men  for  the  R  &  T 
field  staff  and  conduct  indoctrin¬ 
ation  courses  in  circulation 
management  work.  At  present 
the  newspapers  have  148  full¬ 
time  field  men. 

J.  R.  Hudson  has  assumed  the 
duties  formerly  held  by  Dillon. 

District  Managers'  Course 
A  SHORT  COURSE  for  district 

managers  on  how  to  train  and 
work  with  independent  distrib¬ 


utors  has  been  developed  by 
Jack  Calvin,  Houston  (Tex.) 
Post.  Calvin  has  reduced  to  out¬ 
line  form  the  fundamental 
points  stressed  in  a  week’s 
course  offered  by  the  Post  last 
summer,  when  country  super¬ 
visors  studied  at  a  “vacation 
school.”  (See  E&P  Sept.  27. 
p.  46). 

Thanks  to  RKO 

SAN  FRANCISCO— Thanks  for 

opportunity  to  preview  the 
film,  "Fighting  Father  Dunne,” 
and  appreciation  for  the  pre¬ 
amble  prepared  for  that  motion 
picture  have  been  forwarded 
RKO  Radio  Pictures  by  Neal 
Van  Sooy,  president,  California 
Newspaperboy  Foundation. 

The  film  was  shown  at  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  the  California 
Newspaperboy  Foundation  in 
San  Diego  last  month.  ( E&P 
Oct.  25.  page  26.) 

Van  Sooy,  in  a  letter  to  Dore 
Schary,  RKO  executive,  stated: 

“It  is  the  opinion  of  the 
Foundation  membership  that 
you  have  done  an  outstanding 
job  in  the  preparation  of  the 
preamble  and  the  introduction 
of  the  picture. 

“They  will  give  the  millions 
of  people  who  see  this  picture 
a  true  representation  of  today’s 
newspaperboy,  and  will  insure 
that  the  public  will  not  be  con¬ 
fused  into  thinking  that  the 
conditions  depicted  in  the  story 
exist  today.” 

Mathews  Resigns 

St.  Paul,  Minn. — Maurice  G. 
Mathews,  county  circulation 
manager  of  the  St.  Paul  Dis¬ 
patch  and  Pioneer  Press,  has  re¬ 
signed  his  position,  to  take  ef¬ 
fect  Dec.  13.  He  has  not  an 
nounced  his  future  plans. 

Carrier  Notes 

TELEVISION  sets  are  being  of 

fered  to  Los  Angeles  (Calif.) 
Times  carriers  to  go  out  and  get 
three-months  subscriptions,  be¬ 
tween  Nov.  1  and  Dec.  15. 


Every  Times  carrier  in  tb 
city,  city  10-mile  and  suburbia 
divisions  is  eligible  to  win  i 
■set.  The  carrier  getting  larg^ 
number  of  subscriptions  in  eich 
of  the  three  divisions  will  «. 
ceive  a  combination  RCIA  ttli 
vision-radio-phonograph,  in  jj! 
dition,  four  table  model  Rca 
television  sets  will  be  awanied 
in  each  division,  with  ev^r^ 
carrier  who  produces  five  nei 
three-months  orders  eligible  (o: 
a  chance  to  win  a  set. 

A  compact  handbook  of  sug 
gestions  for  operating  a  news 
paper  route  has  been  prepared 
by  W.  T.  Bess,  Huntington 
)  W.  Va. )  Advertiser  and  Her 
ald-Dispatch.  Value  of  the  book 
is  that  text  is  short  and  simple 
Best  has  also  devised  a  Busi 
ness  Training  Certificate  for 
carrier  salesmen  who  have  com 
pleted  route  service,  recom 
mending  such  holders  as  young 
men  of  “ability  and  promise." 

A  carrier  magazine  (W 
pages),  which  can  be  used  as 
the  cover  or  insert  to  the  pa 
per’s  carrier  publication,  is  of 
fered  by  Canadian  Newspaper 
Boy  Press,  Winnipeg.  The  mag 
azine  features  fiction  of  interest 
to  youth  and  carrier  "hints," 
both  in  text  and  cartoon  form 

More  than  1000  pounds  of 
turkey  were  presented  by  the 
Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Telegraph  to 
its  “little  merchants”  and  street 
salesmen  at  Thanksgiving.  War 
ren  T.  Snader,  circulation  man 
ager,  made  the  presentations. 

Newspaperboys  of  Greater 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  sat  down  Not 
27  to  turkey  and  all  the  trim 
mings  that  made  up  the  annual 
Thanksgiving  dinner  given  by 
the  Kansas  City  Star.  About  200 
attended.  Entertainment  pro 
vided  for  the  occasion  by  Hugh 
Dasbach,  circulation  manager, 
included  a  10-piece  orchestra 
Ernest  Mehl,  a  member  of  the 
sports  staff,  spoke.  Dean  of  the 
“boys”  in  attendance  was  Abe 
Goldstein,  who  has  shouted 
headlines  in  downtown  Kansas 
City  for  57  years. 
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It  takes  Profits 


to  make  jobs  that  last! 
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WHEN  A  MAN  works  for  a  company 
that’s  making  money,  he  can  be 
pretty  sure  that  his  job  ...  or  a  better  one 
,  .  .  will  be  there,  this  year,  next  year  and 
the  year  after. 

But  no  company  can  stay  in  business  and 
keep  on  meeting  its  payrolls  very  long  if 
it  can’t  make  money.  And  a  company  with¬ 
out  profits  will  soon  be  a  company  where 
there  are  no  jobs. 

Republic  does  not  expect  to  make  more 
than  a  moderate  profit . . .  high  costs,  high 
taxes  and  competition  would  take  care  of 
that,  anyhow. 

But  nothing  is  more  important  to  the  pros¬ 
perity  and  security  of  the  men  and  women 
who  work  for  Republic  than  that  their 
company  should  be  able  to  earn  a  reason¬ 
able  profit,  year  after  year. 

As  long  as  this  is  true,  a  job  with  Republic 
will  be  a  good  job  to  have  . . .  and  to  keep. 


"ITtis  adfertisement  is  one  of  a  series  appear¬ 
ing  in  newspapers  in  cities  and  towns  where 
Republic  mills,  mines  and  offices  are  located. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Is  There  A  Future 
In  Television  ‘Stunts’? 


much  black  and  white.  Gray  H  ^ 

lines  look  chalky."  /kQVdllVir© 

“For  photography,”  he  went  j  ,i  T  *X  t 

on,  “you  should  keep  the  con-  ItI  til©  l,lt©  AT 
trast  down  and  build  details  on 
the  screen.  The  image  itself  Q  Or  ACC 
will  look  flat  to  the  naked  eye,  **  t  ICOO 
but  a  picture  of  it  will  retain  Detroit  —  Bette  Smith,  pr® 
the  grays.  By  overdeveloping,  agent  for  Detroit’s  Fox  Thea 
you  can  get  your  contrasts  for  tre,  is  a  gal  with  original  ideai 
the  finished  picture.  I  generally  as  manv  Detroit  editors  know 
overdevelop  my  television  pic-  Recently  she  dreamed  up  . 
tures  about  50%.’’  honey  for  publicizing  "Slave 

A  Dumont  television  expert  Girl.”  Detroit’s  dailies  helped 
advocated  a  different  proce-  her  find  the  “most  overworked" 
dure:  over-exposing  and  under-  Detroit  hoii=P'<Mfe.  This  was 
developing.  By  overexposing  done  by  letters  from  thosi 
he  said  he  meant  either  a  wider  housewives  believing  themselves 
lens  opening  or  a  brighter  light  to  have  the  hardest  tasks 
on  the  screen:  shutter  speed,  he  A  winner  was  selected.  Re¬ 
explained,  should  always  be  porters  and  snappers  accom- 
within  the  1/25  to  1/30  second  panied  Miss  Smith  to  the  home 
ra'ige.  They  found  a  distraught  mother 

Increased  light  can  be  ob-  of  three.  Miss  Smith  congratu 
tained  by  stepping  up  the  volt-  lated  her  and  arranged  for  her 
age  of  the  set.  For  photographic  day  in  Detroit,  which  was  to  in¬ 
purposes,  the  electrical  poten-  dude  everything  from  a  fret 
tial  of  an  ordinary  7,500-volt  set  beautv-shon  visit  to  dancing  at 
has  been  boosted  to  16,000,  a  nightclub. 

24,000  or  more  volts.  Miss  Smith  had  promised  to 

On  the  basis  of  their  own  ex-  provide  a  competent  nurse  for 
periments.  some  radio  experts  the  children  that  dav.  Then  she 
believe  that  making  pictures  started  hunting.  No  Detroit 
from  television  screens  has  al-  agency  would  accept  her 
ready  passed  the  stunt  stage,  request  for  a  “dawn-to-mid 
Whether  their  laboratory  work  night”  assignment 
can  be  successfully  applied  to  Bette  advised  her  boss  to  call 
the  operations  of  a  daily  news-  everything  off  Instead,  he  sug- 
paper  is  still  a  press  photogra-  gested  Bette  fill  the  role  herself 
phers’  debate.  as  it  was  her  idea  to  start  wift. 


A  Press  Agent 

Detroit  —  Bette  Smith,  press 


By  William  Reed 

ABOUT  12  years  ago,  Anthony 

Calvacca,  now  chief  photogra¬ 
pher  for  the  New  York  Post, 
made  one  of  the  earliest  photo¬ 
graphs  from  the  screen  of  a  tele¬ 
vision  set — the  kind  equipped 
with  a  mirror  which  reflected 
images  from  the  tube. 

The  result,  in  Calvacca’s 
words,  was  “terrible,”  but  that 
hasn’t  prevented  the  Post  lens- 
man,  and  dozens  of  others,  from 
trying  ever  since. 

Many  ‘Stunts* 

As  a  stunt.  Acme  made  a  tele¬ 
vision  picture  of  the  Army- 
Navy  football  game  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  three  years  ago.  When  the 
United  Nations  first  met  at  Hun¬ 
ter  College.  New  York  City, 
press  photographers,  who  were 
banned  from  the  Assembly  halls 
while  meetings  were  in  session, 
got  their  pictures  from  televi¬ 
sion  sets  in  adjoining  rooms. 
The  New  York  Daily  Mirror 
published  on  the  front  page  a 
television  picture  of  the  knock¬ 
out  in  the  Louis  Conn  fight. 

More  recently,  Calvacca,  still 
experimenting,  made  television 
pictures  of  this  year's  World 
Series  and  of  President  Tru¬ 
man’s  appearance  before  the 
emergency  session  of  Congress. 

There  have  been  many  other 
similar  attempts  made  by  press 
photographers  eager  to  make 
early  editions  with  last-minute 
pictures. 

Encouraged  by  his  latest  ef¬ 
forts,  Calvacca  now  feels  that 
there  is  a  good  future  for  the 
practical  application  of  televi¬ 
sion  photography  for  press 
work.  Calvacca’s  picture  of  the 
President  was  on  the  city  desk 
in  less  than  10  minutes  from 
the  time  he  snapped  his  shut¬ 
ter. 

But  among  New  York  City 
press  photographers  who  have 
toyed  with  the  television  idea, 
Calvacca  stands  almost  alone  in 
his  optimistic  forecast.  No  one 
disputes  the  usefulness  of  televi¬ 
sion  pictures  in  meeting  dead¬ 
lines.  Practically  every  one, 
however,  objects  to  the  quality 
of  such  work. 

Television  Experiments 

Furthermore,  most  newspaper 
people  don’t  see  any  possibili¬ 
ties  in  the  immediate  future  of 
improving  the  validity  of  the 
middle  tones,  of  correcting  dis¬ 
tortions  and  clarifying  the  de¬ 
tails  of  pictures  taken  from 
television. 

They  point  out  that  the  525- 
line  television  screen  is  set  by 
the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  that  lighting  con¬ 
ditions  make  it  difficult  to  stop 
fast  action,  that,  at  best,  the 
present  geographical  limitations 
of  television  would  restrict  its 
value  to  the  press. 

Television  experts  who  have 
been  working  with  the  same 


problem,  however,  share  Cal¬ 
vacca’s  optimism.  They  declare 
that  many  of  the  difficulties  en¬ 
countered  by  the  press  have  al¬ 
ready  been  overcome  in  televi¬ 
sion  studios. 

There  was,  for  example,  no 
general  agreement  among  the 
press  photographers  on  the  best 
speed  to  shoot  pictures  from  a 
television  screen.  The  speeds 
noted  ranged  from  1/50  second 
to  1  130  second. 

The  television  people,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  of  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  a  speed  of  1/25  or 
1,30  was  most  rewarding. 

The  National  Broadcasting 
Company’s  Sid  Desfor,  who  has 
been  working  on  the  problem 
since  1935,  believes  that  1,25  at 
f.4.5  will  produce  the  best  re¬ 
sults  for  most  pictures.  One- 
tenth  second  is  even  better,  he 
adds,  if  there  is  minimum  ac¬ 
tion. 

Unlike  motion  pictures  in 
which  24  frames  appear  each 
second,  television  produces  30 
images  per  second.  But  a  slight¬ 
ly  longer  exposure  is  required 
to  take  a  picture  of  the  com¬ 
plete  image,  since  there  is  a  cer¬ 
tain  exposure  loss  while  the 
shutter  opens  and  closes. 

Timing  Important 

For  perfect  pictures  at  1  /30 
second,  Desfor  believes  the  ex¬ 
posure  should  be  synchronized 
with  the  movement  of  the  lines 
across  the  television  screen. 
Since  it  takes  1 ,30  second  for 
the  completion  of  the  two  in¬ 
terlaces  which  produce  the 
screen  image,  bad  timing  may 
result  in  loss  of  detail  or  in  a 
double  image  in  the  finished 
photograph. 

Desfor  also  suggests  that, 
whenever  possible,  the  shutter 
should  be  clicked  when  there  is 
a  momentary  pause  in  the  ac¬ 
tion. 

Other  television  experts,  how¬ 
ever.  believe  that  such  exact 
synchronization  is  relatively  un¬ 
important  so  long  as  the  shut¬ 
ter  speed  is  between  1/25  and 
1/30  second. 

Since  the  image  is  slightly 
distorted  when  it  appears  on 
the  screen,  it  is  wise  to  line  up 
the  camera  directly  with  the 
image  to  avoid  further  distor¬ 
tions.  The  camera  should  be  fo¬ 
cused  “beyond”  the  glass  and 
on  the  image,  not  on  the  glass 
itself. 

Desfor  believes  that  better 
pictures  can  be  made  from  tele¬ 
vision  images  that  look  “flat” 
to  the  naked  eye. 

“When  regulating  television 
sets  before  taking  pictures,  too 
many  photographers  give  the 
same  degree  of  brightness  to  the 
image  as  they  would  for  ordi¬ 
nary  sight  purposes,”  Desfor  ex¬ 
plained.  “This  gives  the  finished 
picture  to  much  contrast,  too 


as  it  was  her  idea  to  start  with. 
So  she  did  and  someone  tipped 
Australia  Papers  ^^e  papers.  They  went 

II _ •  A  to  visit  Bette  and  found  her  on 

/ipDOint  W.  Vjr,  vjlsen  the  verge  of  tears,  made  many 
Otto  G.  Olsen  has  been  ap-  pictures  and  gave  her  good 
pointed  manager  and  editor  of  mention  that  day.  Bette  stuck  it 
the  New  York  headquarters  of-  out  for  14  hours  and  uoon  being 
fice  of  the  Asso-  relieved  by  the  mother  went 


dated  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Ltd.,  of 
Australia  news 
bureau  in  the 
United  States. 
The  bureau  was 
established  in 
1942  by  Leo  V. 
Armati,  who  has 
just  returned  to 
Australia. 

Mr.  Olsen 
started  his  jour¬ 
nalistic  career 
on  the  Daily 


Mail  in  Brisbane  in  1921,  and  as  its  guests  at  a  turkey  ban- 
after  a  term  as  editor  of  the  quet  aoproximately  250  Moline 
Bundaberg  Times,  joined  in  1929  and  East  Moline  high  school 
the  staff  of  the  Sun,  afternoon  football  players  who  henrd  a 
daily  in  Sydney.  talk  bv  Jack  Rvan.  Chicago 

In  1939  he  became  news  edi-  Daily  News  sports  writer, 
tor,  and  was  appointed  associ-  A  feature  of  the  program  war 
ate  editor  three  years  later.  In  the  presentation  of  the  Lee  R 
1946  he  became  editor  of  the  Blackman  football  trophy,  first 
Sunday  Sun,  holding  that  post  offered  a  number  of  years  ago 
until  going  to  New  York.  by  the  late  Lee  R.  Blackman, 


by  the  late  Lee  R.  Blackman, 
former  Disnatch  editor. 

Ford  Company  Names  ,9"  ^  ^ 

1  r*  ^  11  Kiris  were  guests  of  the  wi- 

QxiiarleS  Ci.  oarll  patch  at  its  annual  recognition 

Dearborn,  Mich.  —  Appoint-  day  and  banquet, 
ment  of  Charles  E.  Carll  as  di-  ■ 

rector  of  public  relations  of  .  .... 

Ford  Motor  Co.,  is  announced  JstreoiO  Winner 
by  Henry  Ford  II,  president.  For  the  third  straight  yw, 

Mr.  Carll,  a  former  executive  James  J.  Strebig,  aviation  w- 
on  midwest  and  eastern  news-  tor  of  the  Associated  Press,  has 
papers,  joined  Ford  in  1942.  In  won  the  open  class  newspaper 
the  fall  of  1944  he  became  head  division  in  Trans  World  Air 
of  the  Ford  News  Bureau,  a  post  line’s  annual  aviation  writing 
which  now  will  be  taken  by  and  photographic  congest,  w 
John  L.  Rose  of  the  bureau  the  photographic  division,  nm 
staff.  Mr.  Rose  was  a  former  prize  went  to  John  Pago™, 
United  Press  staff  correspond-  Chicago  Sun.  Strebig  and^ 
ent  and  city  and  sports  editor  goria  each  received  a 
on  various  Midwest  newspapers,  cash  award  and  a  plaque. 
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relieved  by  the  mother  went 
home  in  a  cab  and  took  a  week 
to  recuperate. 

■ 

Dailv  I«t  Ho'tt 
To  SflO  Youths 

Moline,  Ill. — Within  the  peri¬ 
od  of  a  week  the  Moline  Daily 
Dispatch  was  host  to  nearly  500 
boys  and  girls  of  western  Eli- 
nois  at  traditional  banquets 
which  featured  the  serving 
of  turkey  and  all  the  customary 
trimmings. 

On  Nov.  18  the  Dispatch  had 
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No  need  to  wait  any  longer  for  these 
necessary  Graf  lex  accessories.  You  can 
find  them  on  the  shelves,  ready  to  be 
bought. 

Spare  reflectors,  new  vulcanoid  car¬ 
rying  cases  to  replace  "old  faithfuls," 

GRAFLEX,  INC.,  ROOM  153, 


precision-built  coated  tele-photo  lenses 
— all  new  and  shiny,  ready  to  make 
your  job  easier! 

Send  for  new,  illustrated  booklet 
about  the  great  all-new  Pacemaker 
Graphics — and  accessories. 

ROCHESTER  8,  NEW  YORK 


GRAFLEX 


chronized  shutters.  Complete 
Groflex  Flash  Synchronizers  with 
solenoid.  2  and  3-cell  models 
with  5  or  7-inch  reflectors.  Flash 
accessories.  Side  lighting  units. 
5  or  7-inch  reflectors.  Connect¬ 
ing  cords  for  Flash  Equipment. 


CRAPHIC 

/p  CRAFLEX 
Photography 


GRAPHIC 

GRAFLEX  Photography 
by  Morgan  &  Lester. 


Carrying  Cases  for  2%  x  3% 
GRAPHIC  Cameras.  Compact 
Case,  to  hold  camera,  flash  syn¬ 
chronizer,  a  few  holders  and  small 
accessories.  The  Handicase,  to  ac¬ 
commodate  the  complete  camera 
outfit. 


lyn  ROCHESTER  8, 
lllU.  NEW  YORK 

GRAFLEX  Information  Centers — 
at  50  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York,  N.  Y.. 
and  3045  Wilshire  Boulevard,  Los 
Angeles,  Californio. 
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HERE  THEY  ARE! 


THESE  WANTED 


GRAFLEX  ACCESSORIES  AVAILABLE  AT  GRAFLEX  DEALERS  NOW! 


10"  GRAFLEX  Tele-Optar  f/5.6 
Lenses  in  Barrel,  coated  (with 
Iris  Diaphragm). 

15"  GRAFLEX  Tele-Optar  f/5.6 
Lenses  in  Barrel,  coated  (with 
Iris  Diaphragm). 


Danish  Editor 
Likes  American 
Newspapers 


WHAT  OUR 
READERS  SAY 


running,  ana  oiien  a  news-  rail#  n 

paper  would  be  unable  to  oper- 

ate  for  days  or  months.”  ’ 

The  Amts  Folkeblad  has  25,000  f 
circulation-” which  is  large  for  ctle- 

a  Danish  newspaper”  —  and 

prints  one  edition  a  day.  There  ^am  Knfman^n?v!r 
are  two  other  papers  in  his  Kofman,  publisher, 

home  town  and  “we  are  fighting  The  Times-Star  departments 
for  the  news  just  as  papers  do  have  b^n  moving  into  the  ont 
in  the  United  States.”  plarU  since  last  summer,  whec 

The  editor  said  "political  mechanical  departments  beuD 
views  of  our  paper  (‘liberal-  operations  at  the  site.  Construe 
conservative’)  have  no  influ-  tion  began  in  Oct.  1946. 
ence  on  the  news.  Political  Business,  mechanical  and  job 

views  are  expressed  only  in  printing  departments  are  on  the 
editorials.”  first  floor,  which  is  75  by  142 

■  feet.  Editorial  offices  are  on  the 

New  Gallup  Unit  oi 

“Doxa,”  the  Italian  Institute  Iwfn 
for  Statistical  Research  and  3^;  KONG,  are  on  the  third 
Public  Opinion  Analysis,  has  af-  ‘ 

filiated  with  the  American  Gal-  ,  completed  plant  cost 

lup  Poll.  "'ore  than  $400,000,  M!r.  Kofmic 

The  Doxa  is  the  11th  foreign  E&P. 

organization  to  join  the  group  Application  has  been  nude 
known  as  the  International  As-  by  the  company  for  a  lOOO-wott 
sociation  of  Public  Opinion  In-  AM  radio  station,  for  which 
stitutes  formed  last  May  ac-  space  is  available  in  the  new 


The  Soviet  Editor 

To  the  Editor: 

American  journalists  probably 
ignore  that  only  members  of  the 
Communist  Party  can  be  editors 
of  Soviet  newspapers  and  that 
they  are  appointed  and  removed 
exclusively  by  the  Information 
Section  of  the  Party. 

Any  editor  of  a  newspaper 
must  obligatorily  be  a  member 
■of  one  of  the  local  committees 
of  the  Party:  in  a  district,  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  District  Committee: 
in  a  region,  member  of  the  Re¬ 
gional  Committee;  in  a  republic, 
member  of  the  Central  Com¬ 
mittee.  This  means  that  the  edi¬ 
tor  of  a  newspaper  is  present  at 
all  secret  meetings  of  the  Party 
Bureau  and,  just  as  well  as  the 
secretary  of  the  Party  Commit¬ 
tee,  is  familiar  with  all  secret  _ , _ 

directives  coming  from  Moscow  longer  censorship 
and  regarding  propaganda,  pro¬ 
duction,  professional  questions. 

The  editor  of  a  Soviet  news¬ 
paper,  as  well  as  all  other  Party 
leaders,  receives  from  time  to 
time  a  secret  information  bulle¬ 
tin  issued  by  his  Party  Com 
mittee  and  containing  a  sum¬ 
mary  (not  to  be  published)  of 
all  the  most  important  events 
having  occurred  in  the  country 
and  in  his  district.  Among  other 
items,  this  summary  contains  in¬ 
formation  furnished  by  the 
agents  of  the  NKVD  on  all 
“counter-revolutionary”  acts  and 
utterances  of  workmen  and 
gives  indications  how  to  react 
on  these  facts  in  the  press. 

That  is  the  reason  why  it  is 
utterly  futile  to  put  the  ques¬ 
tion  to  a  Soviet  editor:  “Is  your 
paper  subject  to  being  passed 
by  the  censor?”  The  censor,  in 
the  USSR,  is  only  entitled  to 
read  the  paper,  not  censor  it. 

In  general,  I  tell  you,  Ameri¬ 
can  journalists:  you  have  only 
a  superficial  knowledge  of  the 
organization  of  a  Soviet  editor’s 
office.  It  is  by  no  means  suffi¬ 
cient  to  have  cast  a  glance  at 
some  of  the  rooms  which  were 
shown  to  you  in  the  editorial 
premises  of  the  Pravda,  and 
thereupon  to  describe  to  the 
American  public  “how  a  Soviet 
editor  does  his  work.” 

A  Former  Soviet  Journalist. 

U.S.  Zone,  Germany. 


The  Oklahoma  City  Consumer  Panel 
is  now  ready  for  distribution 


The  Panel  is  conducted  by  Audience 
Surveys,  Inc.  Sompling  procedure  wos 
planned  by  Or.  Raymond  Fronzen.  Dr.Poul 
Edwards  is  serving  as  consultant  on  other 
technical  aspects.  Its  soundness  has  been 
assured  by  an  advisory  committee  of 
prominentodvertising  research  authorities. 


Advertisers  may  now  take  the  guess¬ 
work  out  of  such  questions  as  "Who  is 
buying  my  products?"  .  .  .  "How  much 
of  it?"  .  .  .  "Where"  .  .  .  "When?"  . .  .  "In 
what  size  package?"  ...  in  greater 
Oklahoma  City. 


The  Oklahoma  City  Consumer  Panel 
is  ready  to  place  this  information  and  much 
additional  marketing  dato  on  your  desk 
every  90  days. 


Reports  are  issued  ot  the  close  of 
each  quarter.  The  first,  covering  the 
July-September,  1947,  period,  is  reody. 
Your  inquiry  about  The  Oklahoma  City 
Consumer  Panel  and  its  opplicotion  to 
your  own  particular  problems  is  solicited. 


The  New  Yorker’s 


A.  J.  LIEBLING 


The  Oklahoma  City  Consumer  Panel, 
os  its  name  implies,  is  a  day  to  doy  record 
of  purchases  made  by  a  representative 
group  of  greater  Oklahomo  City 
consumers  for  food,  household,  drug  and 
cosmetic  classifications.  The  information 
is  furnished  by  the  housewife,  not  the 
dealer.  It  is  not  a  once  a  year  or  once  a 
month  inventory,  but  a  continuous  record 
of  every  purchase. 


paperman.  It's  where 
you  TttHy  meet  the 
■  I  press. ’.: DUNCAN  AIKM AN 

Wayward 

Pressman 
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Most  of  the  great  life  stream  that  keeps  you  and 
your  country  alive  — food,  fuel,  goods,  services  — flows 
through  your  railroads. 

The  continuing  ability  of  this  life  line  to  do  its  job 
and  do  it  well  depends  upon  a  continuing,  vigorous 
program  of  research  and  invention,  replacement  and 
improvement  in  plant,  equipment,  and  service. 

This  takes  dollars  —  lots  of  dollars.  Dollars  that 
railroads  must  get  either  from  their  earnings  or  by 
borrowing— and  to  borrow  money  at  reasonable  rates 
railroads  must  have  adequate  earnings.  But  today  the 
earnings  that  sustain  your  railroads  are  dangerously 


This  year  railroads  expect  to  average  less  than  3% 
on  their  investment.  But  even  this  will  not  be  clear 
profit.  Out  of  it  railroads  must  pay  interest  on  bor¬ 
rowed  money,  rentals  of  property  and  equipment,  and 
must  provide  for  needed  improvements.  Most  people 
think  a  return  of  6%  would  be  no  mor«  than  fair— and 
experience  has  shown  that  railroads  need  6%  to  keep 
their  plants  and  equipment  abreast  of  the  times. 

Why  are  railroads  faced  with  this  situation?  Here’s 
why.  Since  1939  railroad  wage  rates  are  up  more  than 
67%  . . .  costs  of  materials  and  supplies  are  up  87%, 
But  increases  in  freight  and  passenger  charges  author-^ 
ized  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  have 
not  come  anywhere  near  offsetting  these  skyrocketing 
costs. 

So,  in  spite  of  handling  a  record-breaking  peace¬ 
time  traffic  with  an  efficiency  which  has  set  new  trans¬ 
portation  records,  railroads  are  faced  with  the  grim 
reality  that  their  earnings  are  far  short  of  their  needs. 

The  plain  fact  is  that  in  order  to  continue  to  give  the 
nation  the  transportation  service  it  demands,  railroads 
must  be  allowed  to  charge  enough  for  their  freight  and 
passenger  services  to  enable  them  to  earn  a  return 
aomparable  to  that  earned  by  other  progressive,  self- 
supporting  private  enterprises. 


^SSOO» 
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Radio 

continued  from  page  42 


must  be  equally  free  from  gov¬ 
ernment  controls  of  program 
and  business.  .  .  .  There  is  no 
reason  why  broadcasting,  which 
is  not  a  common  carrier  or  a 
public  utility,  should  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  additional  burdens  from 
government  interference.” 

Public  Intereat  a  Safeguard 

Edgar  Kobak,  president  of 
Mutual  Broadcasting  System, 
touches  upon  the  public's  in¬ 
terest  in  radio  as  a  safeguard 
against  abuses. 

“I  have  often  wondered.”  he 
says,  "why  radio  is  subject  to 
these  recurring  waves  of  criti¬ 
cism  in  books,  magazines,  and 
newspapers  and  in  speeches  by 
certain  individual  commission¬ 
ers.  ...  It  has  been  suggested 
that  the  printed  sniping  at  radio 
results  from  the  jealousy  of 
other  media  and  a  desire  to  in¬ 
jure  a  commercial  rival. 

"I  believe,  however,  that  these 
attacks  have  a  deeper  signific¬ 
ance  and  one  more  creditable  to 
our  competitors.  I  believe  that, 
basically,  they  stem  from  the 
intense  interest  of  the  public 
in  all  aspects  of  radio  and  from 
the  fact  that  the  public  con¬ 
siders  radio  as  peculiarly  its 
,own.  ...  As  long  as  the  public 
preserves  its  present  interest  in 
radio,  you  may  safely  rely  upon 
public  opinion  to  control  it  and 
to  see  that  it  gives  the  public 
what  the  public  desires  in  the 
way  of  programs.” 

An  exhibit  submitted  by  Mr. 
Kobak  lists  WGN,  Inc.  (Chicago 
Tribune)  as  one  of  the  four 
25-share  stockholders  in  MBS. 
The  others  are  R.  H.  Macy  & 
Co.,  Don  Lee  Broadcasting  Sys¬ 
tem,  and  General  Tire  and  Rub¬ 
ber  Co.  The  United  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Co.  (Cleveland  Plain  Deal¬ 
er)  holds  13V4  shares. 

An  NBC  chart  discloses  the 
ratio  of  newspapers  and  stations 
in  the  162  cities  where  NBC  has 
affiliates.  In  totals,  there  are 
617  stations  (either  on  the  air 
or  holding  grants)  and  321  daily 
newspapers.  The  stations  have 
a  potential  audience  of  11,397,- 
860  families  and  the  170  news¬ 
papers  of  largest  daily  circula¬ 
tion  have  city  zone  sales  of  9.- 
872,654  copies. 

Television  Strides 

AFTER  17  years  of  preparation. 

iiie  Milwaukee  (Wis. )  Journal 
began  regular  five-days  a  week 
television  programming  this 
week  via  WTTVIJ-TV.  . . .  Thanks¬ 
giving  Day  marked  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  first  month  of  oper¬ 
ations  by  WMAR-TV,  the  Balti¬ 
more  Sunpapers’  station  which 
is  providing  programs  25  hours 
per  week.  Sunday  is  “news 
night”  during  which  "ex¬ 
changes”  are  effected  with  other 
newspaper-owned  stations  in 
Philadelphia  and  New  York.  .  .  . 
WFIL-TV  (Philadelphia  Inquir¬ 
er)  listed  17  different  accounts 
buying  time  in  November. 

Stcrtions*  Revenue  Up 
NAB’s  Research  Department  re¬ 
ported  this  week  that  all 
types  of  broadcasting  stations 
are  averaging  8%  more  gros 
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revenue  this  year  than  in  1946, 
while  operating  costs  are  up 
9%.  Reasons  given  for  rises  in 
operating  costs  included:  “non¬ 
profit  FM  installations.”  Some 
small  stations  reported  decreases 
in  gross  revenue  as  high  as  12% 
and  increases  as  high  as  43%. 

Maine  Debut  for  FM 

MAINE'S  first  FM  program  was 

broadcast  in  Bangor  Nov.  15 
by  WGUY-FM,  station  of  the 
Guy  Gannett  newspapers. 
Speakers  were  Mrs.  Guy  P. 
Gannett.  Gov.  Horace  A.  Hil¬ 
dreth,  President  Arthur  A. 
Hauck  of  the  University  of 
Maine,  and  others. 

Formal  opening  of  the  station, 
owned  by  Guy  Gannett  Broad¬ 
casting  Services,  took  place 
Nov.  22.  The  company  also 
owns  station  WGAN  in  Port¬ 
land.  Me.,  which  is  also  prcpar 
ing  to  add  FM. 

Nawark  News  Station 
WJNR,  new  station  of  the  New¬ 
ark  (N.  J.)  Neivs,  started 
broadcasting  Nov.  19  with  a 
dedicatory  program  featuring 
Gov.  Alfred  E.  Driscoll  and 
Mayor  Vincent  J.  Murphy.  The 
station  operates  18  hours  on 
1430  kc  with  5,000-watt  power. 

Equipment  Ordered 

SIGNING  of  a  contract  for  a 

5-kilowatt  television  t  r  a  n  s- 
mitter  and  associated  pick-up 
and  relay  equipment  for  New 
York's  first  newspaper-owned 
television  station,  to  be  operated 
by  the  News  Syndicate  Co.,  Inc., 
publishers  of  the  New  York 
Daily  News,  was  announced 
jointly  this  week  by  F.  M. 
Flynn,  president  of  the  News 
Syndicate  Co.,  and  Frank  M. 
Folsom,  executive  vicepresident 
of  RCA. 

The  station,  with  call  letters 
WLTV,  will  be  located  in  the 
Daily  News  building  and  will 
operate  in  channel  11  (198-204 
megacycles).  According  to  Mr. 
Flynn,  WLTV  is  expected  to  go 
on  the  air  with  test  patterns 
early  next  spring. 

In  addition  to  the  transmitter 
and  antenna,  the  contract  cov¬ 
ers  two  complete  field  pick-up 
units,  comprising  four  RCA  Im¬ 
age  Orthicon  television  cameras 
and  associated  apparatus  and 
two  microwave  television  relays 
for  transmitting  remote  pro¬ 
grams. 


!  VULCAN 
Press  Blankets 

help  give  newspaper  print¬ 
ing  more  snap  and  sparkle 
...greater  clarity.  VULCAN  , 
blankets  afford  precision  of  I 
thickness  . .  .  proper  degree  ; 
of  resilience  .  .  .  freedom 
from  bolstering  and  ghost¬ 
ing. 

They’re  better  than  ever 
today! 

VULCAN  PROOFING  CO. 

First  Ave.  and  Flfty-Eickth  St. 
Brorklyn  20,  N.  V. 


Wisconsin  Daily 
Hits  'Depravity' 
Of  the  Press 

Ashland,  Wis. — ^A  stinging  at¬ 
tack  on  the  press  for  its  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  General  Meyers 
case  was  published  last  week 
by  the  Ashland  Daily  Press  in 
the  form  of  a  front-page  edi¬ 
torial. 

"In  our  opinion,”  said  the 
Press,  "the  newspapers,  radio, 
and  the  motion  pictures  have  set 
a  new  low  for  vulgarity,  ob¬ 
scenity  and  viciousness  in  the 
manner  and  effectiveness  of 
their  attack  upon  the  American 
way  of  life,  or  let  us  say  rather, 
upon  common  decency  whether 
America  or  anywhere  else. 

"The  utmost  in  depravity 
came  with  the  publicizing  of 
the  testimony  in  the  General 
Meyers  trial.  In  our  opinion, 
every  newspaper  owner,  every 
editor  who  passed  or  accepted 
the  wire  copy  identifying  the 
woman  referred  to  in  this  case 
is  guilty  either  of  criminal  care¬ 
lessness  of  thoughtlessness  or  of 
lack  of  the  most  elementary 
sense  of  decency.  .  .  .” 

Wisconsin  Story  Cited 

As  another  example  of  “ob¬ 
scenity  run  wild”  the  newspaper 
points  to  the  handling  of  facts 
eancerning  the  murder  and  rape 
of  a  college  student.  (Last 
week,  William  Evjue,  editor  of 
the  Madison  (Wis.)  Capital 
Times  was  arrested  on  charges 
of  violating  a  state  law  which 
prohibits  the  naming  of  a  rape 
victim.  (E&P,  Nov.  29,  p. 
see  below). 

Following  the  editorial,  the 
Ashland  Press,  in  a  “Note  to 
Our  News  Editor”  presented  a 
nine-point  set  of  instructions 
for  treating  vice  news,  includ¬ 
ing  the  following: 

“We  do  not  use  the  names  of 
women  accused  of  irregularities, 
whether  we  hear  them  on  a 
street  corner  or  from  the  lips  of 
a  ‘big  shot’  in  court.  .  .  . 

“Watch  for  news  of  those 
fighting  against  the  deluge  of 
depravity.  .  .  .  The  rot  that  is 
being  distributed  is  too  common 


to  qualify  as  news,  but  the  firtt 
against  it  is  news. 

“Use  the  phrase  ‘statutory  o(. 
fense’  to  cover  crimes,  the  de^ 
tails  of  which  are  unfit  for 
family  reading  or  might  inciu 
other  crime. 

"See  if  you  can  stand  ui 
against  the  barrage  of  filth  be 
ing  handed  you  by  the  wirt 
services.  You  are  an  editor- 
not  a  dummy.  Throw  the  dir 
in  the  waste  basket.  ..." 

John  B.  Chappie  is  managim 
editor  of  the  Ashland  Pres 
which  is  published  by  Joe  jj 
Chappie  &  Co. 

Evjue  Hearing  Postponed 

MADISON,  Wis. — At  the  requesi 

of  Dist.  Atty.  Edwin  Wilkie 
of  Dane  County  and  Atty.  ff 
Wade  Boardman.  counsel  for  the 
defense,  the  preliminary  hear 
ing  in  the  case  of  William  T 
Evjue,  editor  of  the  Madiio-. 
Capital  Times,  has  been  post 
poned  by  Judge  Roy  H.  Procto: 
in  Superior  Court  from  Dec.  2 
to  Dec.  10. 

Mr.  Evjue  is  charged  with 
violating  the  Wisconsin  statute 
prohibiting  the  publishing  o! 
the  name  of  a  rape  victim.  He 
pleaded  innocent  to  the  charge 
at  an  arraignment  and  is  ou; 
on  a  bond  of  $500. 

Dist.  Atty.  Wilkie  has  ad 
vised  Attorney  General  John  E. 
Martin  of  Wisconsin  that  he  hai 
received  complaints  about  other 
apparent  violations  of  the  same 
law  in  reporting  the  kidnap 
murder-rape  case.  The  com 
plaints,  said  Wilkie,  were  di 
rected  against  the  Chicago  Sun. 
Chicago  Tribune  and  United 
Press.  Atty  Gen.  Martin  is 
studying  the  complaints  before 
taking  action  against  the  three 
named  or  others  who  circulated 
news  or  papers  with  the  name 
of  the  girl  in  Wisconsin. 


Clossiiied  Meeting 

The  Northeastern  Classified 
Advertising  Managers  Group 
will  meet  at  Hotel  Statler,  Buf¬ 
falo,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  18  to  20.  Pro¬ 
gram  chairman  is  Anthony  T. 
Powder  ly  of  the  Rochester 
Democrat  &  Chronicle. 


Editor  &  Publisher  Classified  Ads 
SELL  •  BUY  .  HIRE  •  FIND  •  NOTIFY 
Easily  and  at  Little  Cost 

Like  a  li)(lllhou^‘e  beam  to  a  ship  at  »ea.  your  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER  Classified  ad  guides  the  person  you  are  looking 
for  right  to  your  door.  No  matter  what  you  have  to  offer,  be 
it  a  job  opening  or  a  press  for  sale,  someone  who  needs  it  h 
waiting  for  you  to  tell  about  it. 

START  YOUR  CLASSIFIED  AD  NOW 
Phone  or  Write 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

1700  Times  Tower  New  York  18,  N. 

Tel.:  BRyant  9-3052 
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equipment  which  could  not  be  sold 
on  the  commercial  market  was  of¬ 
fered  and  all  equipment  is  restricted 
to  non-flying  use. 


Facts  on  the  Air  Age 

by  The  Glenn  L  Martin  Company,  Baltimore  3,  Maryland 
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G-Men  Take  Wing  .  •  .  Another 
step  in  air  safety.  This  time  in  the 
form  of  a  law  which  protects  air 
travelers  and  air  shippers  from  lar¬ 
ceny  and  fraud.  The  law,  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Motor  \"ehicles  Theft 
Act,  gives  the  FBI  jurisdiction  over 
criminal  acts  pertaining  to  or  in¬ 
volving  the  use  of  aircraft. 


First  Choice  of  Air  Travelers  .  .  .  That’s  the  twin  engine  Martin  2-0-2 
shown  above  at  the  Washington  National  Airport.  Serving  Northwest  Air¬ 
lines,  this  great  new  postwar  transport  has  proved  its  dependability  ...  set 
new  standards  for  airline  speed  and  comfort.  Soon  this  modern  Martin 
airliner  will  be  in  service  on  leading  airlines  everywhere.  Watch  for  it. 
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One  Big  Reason  .  .  .  for  the  Mar¬ 
tin  2-0-2's  exceptional  performance  is 
its  new  air  foil  . .  .  wing  design.  The 
small,  aerodynamically  efficient  Mar¬ 
tin  wing  increases  the  2-0-2’s  de¬ 
pendability  and  efficiency . . .  accounts 
for  its  high  cruising  speed  of  280 
m.p.h.  and  low  landing  speed  of 
81.5  m.p.h.  Other  exclusive  features 
of  the  2-0-2  include  automatic  pro¬ 
peller-feathering  system  and  flexible 
.Mareng  fuel  cells. 


$3  Billion  .  .  .  Too  Much?  •  .  . 

$3  billion  .  .  .  That’s  one  estimate  of 
the  cost  of  a  complete  air  program 
covering  all  phases  of  aviation 
development  to  guarantee  our  na¬ 
tional  security.  Think  it’s  too  much? 
Consider  these  facts.  During  1946 
$3.7  billion  was  spent  for  tobacco 
alone,  $8.7  billion  for  liquor  and 
$1.3  billion  for  jewelry. 
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Sea-Going  Bomber  .  .  .  Largest 
and  heaviest  aircraft  used  in  carrier 
^  operations  is  Navy’s  new  AM-1 
Mauler.  This  rugged  dive-bomber 
features  the  new  Martin-developed 

the  plane  to  less  than  330  m.p.h.  in 
vertical  dive  .  .  .  make  lower  pull- 
outs  possible  for  greater  bombing 
accuracy.  Mauler  carries  2,000-pound 
bombload.  Mounts  four  20-milli- 
New  Plastic  . . .  Soon,  longer  wear-  n^cter  cannon, 
ing,  more  attractive  products  in  ^ 

plastic  will  be  made  from  Marvinol, 
the  new,  versatile  plastic  raw  ma¬ 
terial  developed  in  Martin  research  Alr-Equipped  Schools  .  • .  Approx- 
laboratories.  This  new,  all-purpose  imately  3,000  U.  S.  schools  have  ac- 
polyvinyl  chloride-type  resin  is  now  quired,  practically  free,  from  govern- 
bcing  made  for  the  commercial  mar-  ment  surolus  disoosal  units,  millions 
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THE  RESPONSIBILITY  OE 
MANAGEMENT 
IN  THE  BELL  SYSTEM 


Bedell  on  Retail 

continued  from  page  18 


of  other  leading  papers  have 
launched  similar  but  less  com¬ 
plete  programs  in  the  past  few 
months,  all  based  on  the  same 
fundamental  program. 

These  are  the  major  steps  in 
the  carefully  integrated  pro¬ 
gram  that  should  favorably  af¬ 
fect  retail  advertising  in  St. 
Paul  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

First:  The  publisher  and  the 
advertising  director  were  hosts 
at  luncheon  to  the  top  30  mer¬ 
chants  of  the  city.  After  the 
luncheon,  much  of  what  is  told 
here  and  a  lot  more,  with  actual 
case  histories  and  illustrations, 
was  told  to  the  store  heads,  who 
were  made  eager  to  cooperate  in 
backing  to  the  very  limit  the 
Professional  Educational  Pro¬ 
gram  for  the  city’s  ad  people, 
which  the  paper  announced  it 
was  bringing  to  the  city. 

Second:  The  paper  was  host 
at  a  dinner  meeting  to  its  own 
staff  and  50  retail  ad  people 
from  all  over  the  city.  These 
people  in  turn  were  sold  on  the 
opportunities  for  them,  in  be¬ 
coming  professional  ad  people, 
able  to  pass  stiff  tests  in  “what 
makes  writing  style  interesting,’’ 
and  in  “the  principles  of  per¬ 
suasion.’’ 

Third:  The  paper’s  staff  at 
its  own  meeting  was  shown  how 
the  “sale’’  of  white  space  may 
become  a  professional  under¬ 
taking  when  the  salesman 
knows  the  amazing  arithmetic 
of  how  advertising  response  fig¬ 
ures  affect  gross  profits,  adver¬ 
tising  costs,  markdowns,  and  so 
on.  They  were  shown  how 
simple  but  universally  applic¬ 
able  rules  would  help  them  ap¬ 
proach  the  sale  of  space  as  a 
business  opportunity  for  mer¬ 
chants  with  various  specific 
problesis. 

Fourth:  Next  day,  the  Men’s 
and  Women’s  Ad  Clubs  in  joint 
session  heard  the  sftory  of  the 
merchant  from  Mars  who  be¬ 
came  the  city’s  greatest  profit 
maker  in  five  years.  Unhin¬ 
dered  by  traditional  and  con¬ 
ventional  ideas  about  advertis¬ 
ing,  he  insisted  that  no  one 
could  write  ads  for  his  store 
until  he  knew  all  that  could  be 
known  about  what  makes  ads 
sell.  Moreover,  he  used  adver¬ 
tising  as  a  kinetic  force  instead 
of  as  an  expense  to  be  borne. 
He  used  advertising  to  solve  spe¬ 
cific  problems  and  to  achieve 
pre-determined  ends  instead  of 
as  a  submerged  integral  part  of 
a  set  of  average  operations. 

Fifth:  Two  weeks  later,  in 
accord  with  the  announcements 
of  the  first  day,  the  first  session 
of  a  14-session  one-night-a-week 
school  was  launched,  every  ses¬ 
sion  integrated  with  all  the  rest, 
and  the  entire  program  devoted 
only  to  creation  of  advertis¬ 
ing  that  sells,  illustrated  with 
more  than  600  slides.  Well  over 
120  registrants  had  signed  up 
for  the  course  earlier. 

Sixth:  At  the  same  time,  a 
year  long  training  program 
based  on  heavily  illustra/ted 
printed  matter,  rich  in  1,000 
ease  histories,  ads  and  results 
figures,  was  launched  —  limited 


to  the  paper’s  staff  and  the  ma¬ 
jor  store’s  creative  stafEs,  and 
a  few  store  heads  and  execu¬ 
tives.  This  program  is  funda¬ 
mental  and  complete,  as  con¬ 
trasted  with  many  shortcut  for¬ 
mulas  and  checklist  courses  on 
the  market. 

The  result  of  it  all?  Who  can 
tell  in  detail?  But  among  them 
all,  there  will  be  a  good  inany 
people  who  catch  the  vision 
and  bring  the  program  alive.  If 
only  half  the  staff  and  half  a 
dozen  store  people  come  to 
understand  precisely  how  to 
work  the  rich  gold  mine  of  cir¬ 
culation  with  professional  skill, 
the  whole  lump  will  be  leav¬ 
ened,  and  the  papers’  retail  lin¬ 
age  should  be  insured  for  years. 
Unquestionably,  many  depart¬ 
ments  in  big  stores,  plus  many 
smaller  stores,  and  many  items 
in  all  kinds  of  stores,  will  be 
able  to  afford  advertising  that 
could  never  otherwise  afford  it. 
For  response  is  what  makes  ad¬ 
vertising  expense  bearable  and 
profitable,  and  response  kites 
upward  from  advertising  profes¬ 
sionally  prepared. 

A  paper’s  staff  is  only  a  ped¬ 
dler  of  space  if — as  soon  as  ad¬ 
vertising  is  desperately  needed 
by  stores  to  save  their  necks — 
the  staff  can’t  sell  stores.  Good 
advertising  has  overcome  de¬ 
pression  for  individual  stores 
often.  The  more  advertising 
any  newspaper  staff  knows,  the 
more  often  that  will  be  true  in 
that  paper’s  city.  Advertising 
should  be  sold  for  that  purpose. 
Unschooled,  unskilled  staffs 
can’t  do  it. 

Wherever  papers  are  well 
used,  rates  are  dirt  cheap,  liter¬ 
ally.  And  they  can  be  raised  with 
a  minimum  of  pain.  Space  is 
widely  afforded  now  by  a  host 
of  stores,  even  though  they  use 
it  with  little  or  no  professional 
selling  skill. 

Ihe  publishers’  greatest  reve¬ 
nue  opportunity  will  long  con¬ 
tinue,  good  times  and  bad,  in 
the  retail  stores  of  his  own  com¬ 
munity.  Unnumbered  stores, 
departments  within  stores,  and 
items  in  departments,  simply 
cannot  afford  white  space  used 
ineffectively.  But  they  cannot 
only  afford — they  will  increas¬ 
ingly  be  greatly  in  need  of — 
advertising,  which  is  white 
space  converted  professionally 
into  a  kinetic  selling  force  that 
solves  stores’  problems. 


AIR  u  srks 
best,  whether 
you  feed 
paper  in  ROLLS 
or  ride  a 
Rolls-Royee. 
Write  for 
Brochure. 

Wood  Newtpaper  Machinery  Corp. 

Plainfield,  N.  J. 

ExecMtreOftces:  501  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  17.  N  Y. 


It  t'SF.n  TO  BF.  that  the  owners 
of  praetiealh  every  bnsiiies.s  were 
themselves  the  managers  of  the 
Imsiness.  Today,  as  far  as  large 
businesses  are  eoncerneci,  a  pro 
fomid  change  has  taken  place.  In 
the  Bell  System,  for  instance,  cm 
):lo\ee  management,  up  from  fhe 
ranks,  and  nof  owner  management, 
is  responsible  for  running  the 
business. 

Ibis  management  has  been 
trained  for  its  job  in  the  American 
ideal  of  respect  for  fhe  individual 
and  equal  oirporfmiity  for  each  to 
develop  his  talents  to  the  fullest. 
.\  little  thought  will  bring  out  the 
important  significance  of  these 
facts. 

Management  is,  of  course,  vi 
tails  interested  in  the  success  of 
the  enterprise  it  manages,  for  if  it 
doesn’t  succeed,  it  will  lose  its  job. 

So  far  as  the  Bell  Ss  steni  is  con¬ 
cerned,  the  success  of  the  enter 
prise  depends  upon  the  ability  of 
management  to  carry  on  an  essen¬ 
tial.  nation  wide  telephone  service 
in  the  public  interest. 

This  responsibility  rccpiircs  that 
management  act  as  a  trustee  for 
the  interest  of  all  concerned:  the 
millions  of  telephone  users,  the 
hundreds  of  thonsaiuls  of  employ¬ 
ee's,  and  the  hundreds  of  thousiinds 
of  stoe  kholders.  Management  nec 
cssjirily  must  do  the  best  it  can  to 
reconcile  the  interests  of  these 
groups. 

Of  course,  management  is  not 
infallible;  but.  with  its  intimate 
knowledge  of  all  the  factors,  man 
afcment  is  in  a  letter  position  than 
ainbody  else  to  consider  intclli 
gently  and  act  e‘e|uitablv  for  each  of 
these  groups— and  in  the  Bell  Sys¬ 
tem  there  is  every  incentive  for  it 
to  wish  to  do  so. 

Certainly  in  the  Bell  System 
there  is  no  reason  either  to  under 
pay  labor  or  overcharge  customers 


in  order  to  increase  the  "prii^fe 
profits  of  private  employers,’’  for 
its  profits  are  limited  by  regulation. 
In  fact,  there  is  no  reason  wliatcver 
for  management  to  exploit  or  to 
favor  any  one  of  the  three  great 
groups  as  against  the  others  and  to 
do  so  w  ould  be  plain  stupid  on  the 
part  of  management. 

«  *  * 

Tif  businfss  cannot  succeed  in 
the  long  run  without  well  paid  cm- 
plosces  with  good  working  condi¬ 
tions,  w  ithont  adequate  returns  to 
investors  who  hare  put  their  sav 
ings  in  the  enterprise,  and  without 
reasonable  prices  to  the  customers 
who  bus  its  services.  On  the  whole 
these  conditions  have  hcen  well- 
met  os'cr  the  years  in  the  Bell 
System. 

Admittedly,  this  has  not  been 
and  is  not  an  easy  problem  to  solve 
fairh-  for  all  concerned.  However, 
collective  bargaining  with  labor 
means  that  labor’s  point  of  siesv 
is  forcibly  presented.  What  the  in 
vestor  must  have  is  determined 
quite  definitely  by  what  is  required 
to  attract  the  needed  additional 
capital,  w  Inch  can  oiih"  be  obtained 
in  competition  w  ith  otlier  indiistric' 

And  in  our  regulated  business, 
management  has  the  responsibilit' 
—together  with  regulatory  aiithori 
ties— to  see  to  it  that  the  rates  fo 
the  public  are  such  as  to  assure  the 
money,  credit  and  plant  that  will 
give  the  best  possible  telephone 
service  at  all  times. 

More  and  better  telephone  ser¬ 
vice  at  a  cost  as  low  as  fair  treat 
merit  of  emplo\-ees  and  a  reason 
able  rctiini  to  stockholders  will 
permit  is  the  aim  and  the  responsi- 
bilks-  of  maiugeinent  in  the  Bell 
System. 

WALTRR  S.  GIFFORO. 

American  TeJephone  and  Veleptph  Compafl’ 
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if  No.  12  in  a  series  of  Informational  Advertisements  about  Bethlehem  Steel  Company  * 


Fresh  Pictures  for  Your  Pages 


Time  was  when  the  story  of  steel  was 
told  in  two  or  three  pictures,  the  bes- 
senier  blowing  off,  the  tapping  of  an 
open  hearth,  or  smoke  billowing  from 
chimneys. 

That’s  all  changed.  Smoke  consum¬ 
ers  have  robbed  the  artists  and  photog¬ 
raphers  of  once-typical  scenes.  Science 
has  taken  over.  The  clean,  bright,  con¬ 
tinuous  sheet  mills,  rolling  out  flat 
metal  by  the  mile;  the  huge  coils  of 
wire;  the  continuous  pipe  mills  pouring 
out  an  unceasing  stream  of  tubing — 
such  are  the  popular  pictures  of  the 
day,  judged  by  the  requests  we  receive 
from  editors. 
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New'  applications,  modern  plants, 
these  fresh  scenes  keep  making  old  neg¬ 
atives  obsolete.  And  there  are  thou¬ 
sands  of  steelwise  readers  who  can  tell 
whether  certain  pictures  were  snapped 
long  ago,  or  this  morning. 

To  keep  pace,  to  have  the  latest  in 
pictures,  Bethlehem  maintains  its  own 
photographic  division,  alert  to  snap  the 
most  recent  scenes,  keeping  our  alhuins 
up-to-date.  The  editor  requests,  the 
shutters  click.  It’s  as  simple  as  that. 

Photographs  are  supplied  without 
charge,  as  a  service  to  the  press.  Many 
newspapers  and  magazines  call  on  us 
frequently  for  steel  pictures.  This  ad¬ 
vertisement  is  published  for  those  who 
may  not  know  of  our  service,  and  w  ould 
like  to  avail  themselves  of  it. 


ptTHLEHEM 

STEEL 


BETHLEHEM  STEEL  COMPANY 

GENERAL  OFFICES:  BETHLEHEM,  PA. 


PHOTO  SERVICE  REQUEST 

Publicntiona  Department 
Bethlehem  Steel  Company 
Bethlehem,  Penna. 

GetUlemen: 

Kinaly  place  u»  on  your  mailing 
to  receive 

n  Your  regular  issues  ot  ne^s 

°  Iml  features  photos  related  to 

steel. 

□  Ust  of  recent  pictures  perti¬ 
nent  to  steel. 

iVanic  of 


Position- 

Address- 


i 

1 
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Jconestown 

continued  from  page  9 

photographs  are  the  only  excep¬ 
tions. 

There  were  no  other  develop¬ 
ments  this  week  in  the  dispute 
between  the  newspaper  and  Lo¬ 
cal  No.  915  of  the  International 
Typographical  Union,  according 
to  Publisher  James  E.  Stiles.  The 
National  Labor  Relations  Board 
hearing  on  Mr.  Stiles'  complaint 
against  the  union  is  to  be  con¬ 
ducted  Dec.  15.  It  was  origi¬ 
nally  scheduled  for  Nov.  24. 

Philadelphia  Complaint 

PHILADELPHIA  —  Twenty-six 

Philadelphia  printing  firms, 
comprising  the  Allied  Printing 
Employers  Association,  filed 
charges  Dec.  I  with  the  regional 
office  of  the  National  Labor  Re¬ 
lations  Board  charging  Phila¬ 
delphia  Typographical  Union 
No.  2,  and  the  International 
Typographical  Union  with  re- ; 
fusal  to  bargain  “in  good  faith”  ; 
and  attempting  to  carry  out 
what  is  characterized  as  an  “il¬ 
legal”  no  contract  policy. 

Firms  involved  in  the  com¬ 
plaint,  engaged  in  commercial, 
book  and  job  printing,  employ  i 
6,000  workers,  900  of  them  mem- 1 
bers  of  the  union.  Dec.  31  is  i 
the  date  for  expiration  of  cur-  | 
rent  contracts. 

Philadelphia  newspapers  are  I 
not  involved  in  the  action. 
Composing  room  employes  of  I 
both  the  Inquirer  and  Daily  . 
News,  while  they  are  members  i 
of  Local  No.  2,  remained  at 
work  without  a  contract,  after  : 
the  expiration  of  their  old  con- 1 
tract  Oct.  1,  when  managements  | 
posted  notice  of  substantial  pay 
increases  operative  for  the  en-  j 
suing  year  (E&P,  Oct.  18,  p.  74). 
Employes  of  the  Bulletin  have  I 
an  independent  union.  | 

San  Antonio  Delay 
SAN  ANTONIO,  Tex.  —  San  An¬ 
tonio  dailies,  omitting  market 
quotation  tables  Wednesday  and 
Thursday,  announced  in  page 
one  boxes  that  it  was  because  of 
an  “emergency.”  I 

Although  there  was  no  further  I 
public  announcement,  it  was  un- 1 
derstood  that  members  of  the  I 
Typographical  Union  had  dis-  i 
continued  overtime  work  and  it  | 
was  thus  necessary  to  advance 
edition  deadlines. 

The  union  contract  expired 
some  time  ago  and  discussions 
of  new  terms  have  been  re¬ 
ported.  Meanwhile  printers  con¬ 
tinued  at  work. 

Albany  Publishers  File 

PUBLISHERS  of  the  Albany 

(N.  Y.)  Times-Vnion  and  the 
Knickerbocker  News  filed  com- 1 
plaints  against  ITU  last  week 
with  the  New  York  City  re¬ 
gional  office  of  NLRB,  charging  j 
unfair  labor  practices.  I 

■ 

New  Daily 

The  Alice  (Tex.  i  Echo,  long 
a  weekly,  began  publication 
Nov.  29  as  a  five-day  afternoon 
and  Sunday  morning  daily.  V.  G. 
Ringwald  is  publisher. 


'Bev'  Kelley 
Leaves  Circus 

Beverly  Kelley,  long  a  herald 
of  “The  Greatest  Show  on 
Earth”  and  since  the  autumn  of 
1944  the  chief  publicity  agent 
for  the  Ringling  Brothers  and 
Barnum  &  Bailey  Circus,  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  that  he  had 
left  show  business  to  devote 
himself  the  year  around  to  his 
family  and  his  furniture  busi¬ 
ness  in  Delaware,  Ohio. 

Kelley,  who  has  been  beat¬ 
ing  the  drums  for  circus  and 
theatrical  troupes  for  the  last 
17  years,  said  circus  life  had 
become  “too  arduous”  and  he 
felt  it  was  time  for  a  change 
of  scene. 

■ 

Book  Matinee 

Philadelphia,  Pa. — More  than 
1,000  young  folk  attended  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer’s  first  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Book  Matinee  at  Town 
Hall  recently. 


1948  Food  Editors' 
Meeting  Announced 

The  American  Association  of 
Newspaper  Representatives  has 
announced  that  the  annual  Food 
Editors'  Conference  for  1948  will 
be  held  in  New  York  City  dur¬ 
ing  the  week  beginning  Monday, 
Sept.  27  through  Friday,  Oct.  1. 
Headquarters  will  be  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel. 

J.  H.  Sawyer,  Jr.,  of  Sawyer- 
Ferguson-Walker,  is  again  na¬ 
tional  chairman  or  the  confer¬ 
ence,  and  Douglas  Taylor  of 
J.  P.  McKinney  &  Son  heads  the 
New  York  committee  handling 
arrangements. 

Other  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  are  Harry  Weissner,  Rey- 
nolds-Fitzgerald;  J.  Rufus  Doig, 
O'MCara  &  Ormsbee,  and  A.  J. 
Marucchi,  Branham  Co. 

Food  editors  from  more  than 
100  newspapers  will  attend  and 
the  participation  of  grocery 
manufacturers  and  associations 
is  expected. 


r=C0L0R  In  Your  Life=-^ 

ny  nnwnTHV  DRAPER  =_===J 

Help!  Here*8  $5! 

‘Dear  Dorothy  Draper: 

“You  are  always  talking  about  color  in  your  life.  That’s  fine 
for  you,  but  how  about  me?  I  shall  have  exactly  $5  I  can  spare 
the  first  of  next  month  to  try  and  do  s'^mething  about  my  bed¬ 
sitting  room. 

“I  have  one  full-sized  window,  the  usual  sofa-bed,  two  sofa 
pillows,  chairs  and  lamps.  The  light  green  slipcovers  and  pillows 
have  all  faded  out.  I  can’t  afford  new  ones.  The  place  looks  ‘dead.’ 
Can  you  tell  me  how  and  what  to  do?  On  $5,  remember! 

“M.  S.  B.,  Long  Island.” 

Well,  M.  S.  B.,  you  sound  in  a  challenging  mood.  But  that’s 
what  I  like.  And  I’m  not  a  bit  discouraged  by  your  budget.  Where 
there’s  a  will  we’ll  find  a  way.  But  let’s  get  started ! 

First,  take  off  your  dingy  slipcovers  and  pillow  covers  and  dye 
these  an  emerald  green.  (You’ve  never  dyed  anything?  Roll  up 
your  sleeves  and  just  follow  the  directions  on  the  package  and  you 
can’t  go  wrong!) 

Have  you  seen  the  new  paper  curtains?  They  hang  long  and 
full  and  come  in  deep,  bright  colors.  (The  first  paper  curtains  were 
stringy,  dull  attempts,  but  these  would  fool  anybody.)  Try  the 
ones  with  emerald  green  leaves  and  vivid  flowers  on  a  white  back¬ 
ground. 

Buy  three  pairs.  One  for  the  window,  one  pair  for  a  nice  full 
swag,  and  one  for  “spicing”  up  the  rest  of  your  room.  Cover  your 
waste-paper  basket  with  part  of  the  remaining  pair  of  curtains. 
Make  two  paper-curtain  lampshades  with  ruffled  heading.  Or,  if 
you  prefer,  try  painting  the  old  lampshade3  dead  white  or  shiny 
green  and  paste  on  flowers  cut  from  the  paper  curtain. 

Add  two  glass  candle  holders  and  two  tall  white  candles,  re¬ 
membering  that  candlelight  means  romance. 

A  bunch  of  huckleberry  leaves  for  your  big  glass  vase  finishes 
-he  freshen-up  picture.  Now  let’s  add  up  the  score:  three  pairs  of 
paper  curtains,  $3;  three  packages  tint  or  dye,  30  cents;  two  white 
candles,  30  cents ;  two  candle  holders,  20  cents ;  one  bunch  of  huckle¬ 
berry  leaves,  50  cents.  Total  $4.30. 

Now,  we  have  70  cents  left.  Just  for  the  fun  of  it -rush  right 
3ut  and  get  a  yard  and  a  half  of  ruby-red  velvet  riblran  and  make 
%  pair  of  perky  bows  for  your  mules. 

once  a  week 
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THE  QUESTION  IS- 

By  Darwin  McFarlin 


Is  It  true  U.  S.  soil  is  loslnc 
Its  fertility  and  If 
farmers  don’t  start  usIm 
better  soil  conservation 
methods,  our  country  will 
go  the  way  of  China,  Greece 
and  other  soil  bankrupt  na¬ 
tions?  ONE  HUNDRED 
■yEARS  AGO,  USING  OLD 
FASHIONED  SEED  CORN 
LAND  PRODUCING  ONE 
HUNDRED  BUSHELS  TO 
THE  AC7RE  WAS  COMMON. 
NOW  WITH  NEW  AND  IM- 
PROVED  HYBRIDS.  SIXTY 
BUSHELS  TO  THE  ACRE  IS 
CONSIDERED  lYONDERPUXi. 

SAVAGE  SURGEONS 

I  have  heard  that  certain 
savage  tribes  in  Africa  have 
Medicine  Men  who  are 
skilled  surgeons  capable  ctf 
doing  serious  operations. 
True? 

IT  IS  TRUE  CERTAIN 
TRIBES  ARE  NOTED  FOR 
THE  ABILITY  TO  DO  SUC¬ 
CESSFUL  CAESAREAN  OP¬ 
ERATIONS.  THEY  ALSO 
KNOW  THE  BEST  WAY 
AVAILABLE  TO  HANDLE 
SYPHILIS.  VICTIMS  OP 
THIS  DISEASE  ARE  SENT 
INTO  THE  SWAMPS  TO 
CONTRACT  MALARIA  AND 
BE  KILLED  OR  CURED  BY 
THE  RESULTING  FEVER. 

WOMEN’S  CLUBS 

Do  women’s  clubs  serve  any 
useful  purpose? 

MY  LIFE  WOULDNT  BE 
WORTH  A  NICKEL  IP  I 
HAD  TO  SAY  NO,  WHICH 
CERTAINLY  IS  NOT  NEC¬ 
ESSARY.  WOMEN’S  (XUBS 
NOWDAYS  ARE  FEARED 
LIKE  POISON  BY  LCXJAL 
POLITICAL  GRAFTERS. 
THEY  FIGHT  TIRELESSLY 
FOR  BETTER  SCHOOLS. 
HOSPITALS.  HEALTH  AND 
HOUSING  PROGRAMS. 
LONG  LIVE  THE  LADIES. 
IF  VOTING  PRIVILEGES 
WERE  TAKEN  FROM  ALL 
MALES  OF  THE  WORLD. 
WAR  WOULD  HENCEFORTH 
BE  JUST  A  HORRIBLE 
MEMORY  OF  THE 
AGE  WHEN  MEN  RULED 
THE  EARTH. 

THIRTY-DAY  FREE  TRIAL 

The  above  is  a  partial  sam¬ 
ple  of  the  new  five  hundred 
word  dally  column  of  neara. 
views,  and  facts  about  all 
the  Important  questions  of 
the  day.  It  discusses  briefly 
an  average  of  about  nine 
timely,  curious,  educational 
questions  daily. 

Every  reader  will  find  them 
Interesting  and  Informatlvr 
the  answers  crisp,  sometimw 

n,  often  conteoverela^ 
ways  aimed  at  making 
him  think  and  discuss. 

The  cost.  If  you  decide  to 
continue.  Is 

per  Issue.  Write  DMjto 
McFarlln.  Lake  Geneva.  WW 
consin,  for  exclusive  r^b  • 
He  will  start  mailing  imm* 
diately  on  thirty-day  Ires 
trial  basis. 

WHY  NOT  TELL  YOUH 
SECRETARY  NOW. 
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. . .  meet  a  solid 

AMERICAN 

« 


IQIGHT  in  your  home  town— right  up  your  block— 
*  ■  may  live  the  driver  of  one  of  the  trucks  you  often 
pass  on  the  streets  and  highways.  A  family  man.  A  tax¬ 
payer.  A  man  with  standing  in  your  community. 

For  the  typical  truck  driver  owns  his  own  home  and  a 
car ...  is  raising  a  family  . . .  trying  to  set  aside  enough 
for  a  rainy  day  . . .  and  puts  in  regular  hours  on  a  job 
requiring  great  skill  and  experience. 

The  men  he  works  for  are  solid  citizens,  too.  Small 
business  men  who  are  working  together,  in  the  typical 

-DITOR  4  PUBLISHER  for  December  6,  1947 


American  manner,  for  the  welfare  of  your  community. 
Maybe  you  know  them.  Men  you  met  at  lunch  or  the 
lodge.  Men  who  take  pride  in  independent  effort. 


These  men  ar£  tke  trucking  industry.  They  represent 
new  business  opportunities— new  industries— new  jobs 
in  your  home  town! 


m  AMBUOUtTmaaiK  imumT 
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JOURNALISM  EDUCATION 


ANG  Student  Member 
Campaign  Under  Way 


By  Dwight  Bentel 

THE  GLEAM  of  interest  with 

which  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Guild  regarded  college 
journalism  education  at  last 
summer’s  ANG  convention  has 
resolved  into  a  full-fledged 
courtship. 

And  while  initial  results  do 
not  support  the  guild’s  claim  of 
“enthusiastic  undergraduate  re¬ 
sponse,”  they  indicate  progress, 
nevertheless,  and  a  well-organ¬ 
ized  effort. 

The  guild  has  conducted  a 
voluminous  correspondence  of 
flirtation,  various  affectionate 
pieces  of  printed  and  mimeo¬ 
graphed  material  have  been  di¬ 
rected  at  faculty  and  students, 
considerable  visiting  about  the 
campuses  has  been  done  by 
guild  representatives  in  Sunday 
best,  and  a  mimeographed  bul¬ 
letin  is  being  published  which 
announces  in  its  first  issue  the 
forming  of  associate  units  at 
“contacts  on  80  campuses." 

Mild  Enthusiasm 

"Students  at  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity,  Columbia’s  Graduate  School 
of  Journalism,  State  University 
of  Ohio,  University  of  Califor¬ 
nia,  Rutgers  University  and 
New  York  City  colleges  have 
active  associate  groups.”  the 
bulletin  announce!. 

Actually,  student  response 
has  been  only  lukewarm  at  one 
of  these  schools,  its  journalism 
director  declares.  And  the  guild’s 
claim  of  11  members  at  Colum¬ 
bia’s  graduate  school,  where 
more  than  60  are  in  attendance, 
does  not  indicate  any  impres¬ 
sive  show  of  enthusiasm  for  the 
project  among  the  students  of 
that  institution. 

Clearly,  however,  it’s  too 
early  to  base  a  judgment  on 
such  limited  returns. 

What  the  guild  campaign 
amounts  to  is  a  proposal  to  or¬ 
ganize  the  journalism  under¬ 
graduates  of  “accredited  institu¬ 
tions”  into  associate  member¬ 
ship  units.  Local  guild  chap¬ 
ters  in  the  respective  areas  will 
be  charged  with  their  care  and 
conduct. 

In  return  for  the  benefits  of 
association  with  professional 
members,  oi^ortunity  to  attend 
guild  meetings  and  learn  pro¬ 
cedures,  a  program  of  instruc¬ 
tion  and  indoctrination,  and  a 
subscription  to  the  guild  re¬ 
porter,  the  student  associates 
are  asked  to  pay  a  fee  of  three 
dollars. 

This  constitutes  an  unusual 
though  not  unique  effort  to  ex¬ 
tend  unionism  into  the  college 
training  area. 

To  date  the  guild’s  campaign 
has  been  conducted  on  a  high 
level,  with  regard  for  academic 
prerogatives.  No  high-pressur¬ 
ing  has  been  reported. 

However,  a  guild  assertion 
that  “heads  of  departments  in 
many  universities  are  cooperat¬ 
ing  in  spreading  information”  is 


subject  to  interpretation.  If  that 
means  they  are  not  interfering, 
it’s  true.  In  most  cases  heads 
of  departments  and  their  facul¬ 
ties  are  doing  nothing  either  to 
help  or  hinder  the  project. 

Iniormaiion  Program 

Despite  a  dour  prediction  by 
Sam  Eubanks,  their  position 
generally  is  one  of  strict  neu¬ 
trality  .  .  .  and  that  without 
regard  to  their  personal  atti¬ 
tudes  toward  the  guild. 

Professionalism  demands  no 
less. 

As  one  journalism  school  di¬ 
rector  puts  it,  “We  would  not 
be  fair  to  our  students  if  we 
tried  to  prevent  them  from 
learning  about  the  guild  and  its 
problems.  To  say  to  our  stu¬ 
dents,  ‘I  don’t  think  you  should 
have  anything  to  do  with  the 
guild’  would  put  us  in  an  un¬ 
favorable  light. 

“The  opposite  is  also  true. 
We  are  not  urging  participation. 

“The  students  are  entitled  to 
information  on  the  associate 
membership  program.  How  they 
get  It  is  up  to  them.  They  can 
hold  a  meeting  off  campus,  or  if 
a  student  wishes  to  make  an 
announcement  in  class,  that’s 
all  right  too. 

“On  the  basis  of  information 
received  they  can  make  up  their 
own  minds  about  joining.” 

It  is  clearly  too  early  to  judge 
the  future  of  ANG’s  associate 
membership  movement,  or  its 
significance.  Some  college  jour¬ 
nalism  teachers,  though  guild 
advocates,  are  skeptical  of  the 
project.  There  is  a  certain  hot¬ 
house  artificiality  about  it,  they 
feel,  which  casts  doubt  on  its 
longevity. 

A  conservative  insurance  com¬ 
pany  would  probably  hesitate  to 
write  it  a  policy. 

For  what  undoubtedly  sound¬ 
ed  like  a  fine  healthy  creation 
in  a  resolution  passed  by  the  na¬ 
tional  convention  of  guildsmen 
actually  seems  full  of  palpita¬ 
tions  and  murmurs  when  ex¬ 
amined  with  the  stethoscope  of 
educational  experience. 


To  a  group  of  journalism 
school  administrators  and  fac¬ 
ulties  meeting  informally  in 
San  Francisco  recently  the  pro¬ 
gram  with  which  the  guild  pro¬ 
poses  to  attract  and  hold  asso¬ 
ciate  members  seemed  neither 
realistic  nor  vital. 

As  one  of  them  put  it,  “I 
can’t  see  any  advantage  for  a 
student  to  belong.” 

Perhaps  the  reason  is  that  the 
guild  program  obviously  did  not 
spring  from  the  manifest  needs 
of  the  students,  but  was  “thunk 
up”  to  cloak  an  out-an-out  pro¬ 
motion  with  attractiveness. 

If  the  result  seems  strained, 
that’s  the  logical  outcome  of 
the  method. 

Duplicate  Effort 

One  administrator  points  out 
that  whoever  designed  the  pro¬ 
gram  neglected  to  find  out  what 
the  journalism  schools  are  al¬ 
ready  doing  for  their  students. 
Result  is  a  proposed  duplica¬ 
tion  of  activities  which  for  the 
most  part  the  schools  are  handl¬ 
ing  far  more  effectively  than 
could  the  guild. 

That  applies  even  to  the 
guild’s  offer  of  instruction  in 
guild  and  trade  union  history. 

Following  is  the  list  of  pro¬ 
gram  “suggestions”  from  na¬ 
tional  headquarters  for  the 
guidance  of  guild  chapters  con¬ 
ducting  associate  units: 

“Series  of  Courses:  a.  Con¬ 
ducted  by  leaders  from  each  de¬ 
partment  on  various  phases  of 
newspaper  work.  b.  Clinics  on 
school  papers,  c.  Include  guild 
and  trade  union  history,  d. 
Mock  grievance  and  negotiating 
sessions. 

“Contests  for  best  college  pa¬ 
per  in  area  or  best  of  each  type 
of  writing  done  in  college  pa¬ 
per. 

“Apprenticeship  training  pro¬ 
gram  where  students  accom¬ 
pany  reporters  on  beats  (Pub¬ 
lishers  approval  is  necessary. 
New  York  is  seeking  to  operate 
such  a  program  but  is  having 
difificulties,  therefore  r  e  c  o  m- 
mend  no  promise  made). 

“Associate  unit  sponsor  name 
speaker  on  campus;  debates  or 
forums. 

“Participation  in  guild  affairs 
by  students:  a.  Membership  on 
committees,  b.  Service  with 
guild  papers,  c.  Let  them  sit  in 
on  negotiations  or  grievance 
sessions  if  relations  with  pub¬ 


lisher  permit,  d.  Social  affai^ 

“Informal  bull  sessions 
monthly  or  less  often  whtn 
students  get  acquainted  witk 
guildsmen  over  a  glass  of  ' 
or  coke. 

“Tour  through  newspaper 

“Review  organizing  literatur* 
the  local  has  used  giving  gaUii 
benefits  and  history  for  ideis 
on  material  that  can  be  mailed 
to  students.” 

Strongest  part  of  this  offeri'i 
is  the  opportunity  it  affords  t£ 
student  for  professional  associa. 
tion.  The  instructional  aspect 
the  clinics,  contests,  gus 
speakers,  newspaper  tours  ofie 
no  new  experiences  for  journal 
ism  undergraduates. 

Fundamental  weakness  of  the 
plan  in  the  judgment  of  one  ad 
ministrator,  however,  is  is 
method  of  execution.  Burden  of 
conducting  the  program  falls « 
the  local  chapters  with  assocto 
units. 

More  specifically,  it  falls  oa 
the  shoulders  of  the  few  “doen' 
in  each  guild  unit  who  are  al¬ 
ready  carrying  the  heavy  load 
of  planning  and  negotiations  asd 
business  detail  for  the  “bt- 
longer”  majority. 

Expecting  them  to  take  tine 
from  real  and  pressing  pro:-  ' 
lems  to  conduct  guild  activitle 
on  the  college  level  seems  u:- 
realistic  in  this  person’s  judr 
ment. 

“Yet  unless  constant  push  is 
applied  the  program  will  disii 
tegrate.”  he  points  out.  "Initia 
tive  will  not  come  from  thestt 
dents  themselves. 

“Conduct  of  a  successful  pro 
fessional  organization  for  a  col 
lege  group  requires  constan: 
bearing  down.  After  the  initial 
enthusiasm  has  worn  off,  who's 
going  to  do  it?” 

Without  it.  he  insists,  tht 
associate  membership  will  frit 
ter  away  like  a  pocketful  oi 
nickels  at  Reno’s  National  Binl 
Club. 

Placed  63  Grads 
SIXTY-THREE  of  University  , 

of  Wisconsin’s  1947  journal 
ism  school  graduates  haw  beet 
placed,  26  in  newspaper  jobs  j 
Director  Grant  M.  Hyde  has  an  , 
nounced.  I 

Ten  found  places  in  adver 
tising,  ten  in  public  relations, 
five  in  journalism  teaching, 
three  on  magazines,  two  with 
news  bureaus  among  thoie  spe 
cifically  accounted  for. 


Australia 

•  The  only  journal  giving  the 
news  of  advertisers,  advertis¬ 
ing,  publishing,  printing  and 
commercial  broadcasting  in 
Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
If  you  are  planning  sales  cam¬ 
paigns  or  are  interested  in 
these  territories  read 
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IBM 

PUNCHED  CARDS 

The  Key  To  Modem 
Accounting 


In  IBM  Accounting,  fast,  automatic  machine  processes  provide 
accurate,  timely  reports  of  basic  accounting  data,  as  well  as  any  break¬ 
down  of  figures  that  are  entered  into  the  balance  sheet  or  profit  and 
loss  statement.  The  IBM  Method  offers  complete  accounting.  Facts  are 
recorded  only  once  in  IBM  Cards.  The  cards  then  are  processed  auto¬ 
matically  by  Electric  Punched  Card  Accounting  Machines  to  prepare 
various  accounting  reports  to  meet  individual  requirements. 

An  IBM  installation  in  your  office,  or  an  IBM  Service  Bureau, 
can  handle  any  type  of  accounting  routine.  IBM  Service  Bureaus,  manned 
by  skilled  personnel,  are  located  conveniently  in  principal  cities. 


ELECTRIC  PUNCHED  CARD  ACCOUNTING  MACHINES 


PROOF  MACHINES  ...  SERVICE  BUREAUS  ...  ELECTRIC  TYPEWRITERS 


TIME  RECORDERS  AND  ELECTRIC  TIME  SYSTEMS 


International  Business  Machines  Corporation,  World  Headquarters  Building,  590  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y, 
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AKRON,  OHIO 

1947  1946 

Beacon  Joumal-e. . .  2,107,478  1,704,538 
Beacon  Journal-S. . .  494,623  378,116 

Grand  Total .  2,602,101  2,082,654 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

Knickbker  N*ews-e. .  1,303,129  1,018,930 
Times  Union-m ... .  867,312  7.37,309 

Times  I'nion-S .  431,942  396,974 

Grand  Total .  2,602,-383  2.153,213 

ALBUQUERQUE.  N.  M. 

Joumal-m .  369,465  340,189 

Jpumal-S .  101,980  98,.367 

Tribune-e .  372,350  346,134 


October  Linage  in  Principal  Cities 

(Compiled  by  Media  Records,  Ine.) 


NAJsHVlLLE,  TENN. 

1947 

.  1,101,843 

in-m .  1.101,957 

in-S .  523,576 


ItK 

8«,?S 

_ _  «»Jl! 

Grand  Total .  2.727,376 

NEWARK.  N.  J. 

.  Not  Pub.  ''41  SB 

tar-Ledger- Daily . .  848,012  Ml  ii- 

itar-Ledger-S .  280,458 

.ews-e .  1,839,372 

.  390,356  NoiC 

Grand  Total .  3,158.198  JMOir 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN.  ’  '  ' 
>umal  (2ourier-m. .  431  210  372«4 

egister-e .  1,242,734  1,1825: 

eguter-b .  252,762  283 

Grand  ToUl .  1,926,706  1^83866 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 
imes-Picayune-m. .  1,763,930  1  338A8 

imes-Picayune  & 

States-S .  829,551  :i3Bf 

em-e .  1,302,347  1,008, 

:‘“es-e .  1,298.125  1,1244( 

Grand  Total .  5,193,951  4389821 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

1,770,860  imxt 
1,302,530  l.mjn 
1.096,705  1,187,881 
9'.H,099  845,m 

1.876,472  1,601,71; 
925.908  780008 

597,712  435,718 

259,455  196501 

1,130,789  1,001,82; 
447,584  382;’8i 

888,031  837523 

1,169.638  1,196.157 
1,249,928  l,153fl0 
800,918  803X1 

222,423  211564 

87,046 

60,384  . 

Grand  Total .  14,880.482  13,520,110 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

Gazette-e .  1,225,441  932,806 

OAKLAND,  CALIF. 

I’ost-Inquirer-e .  1,245,807  979,686 

Tribune-e .  1,169,7^  884,^ 

Tribune-.S .  397,246  301,911 

Grand  Total .  2,812,811  2,126,132 

OKLAHOMA  CITY,  OKLA. 

Oklahoman-m .  905,113  797,303 

Oklahoman-S .  369,645  390,312 

Times-e .  1,006,958  940,72 

Grand  Total .  2,281,716  2,128,407 

OMAHA,  NEBR. 
World-Herald  (See 

note) .  982,-»36  853,212 

World- Herald-S _  464,538  401,558 


Xews-m . 

tN'ews-S . 

Times-Herald-e . 
Times-Herald-S 


Grand  Total .  5,471,876  4,147,074 

DAYTON,  OHIO 

Joumal-m .  1,233,765  977,824 

llerald-e .  1,843,205  1,584,308 

News-e .  1,934,957  1,631,941 

Xews-S .  ,347,157  313,276 


Grand.Total .  5,359,084 

DENVER,  COLO. 
Rocky  Mt.  News-m.  611,383 
(Rocky  Mt.  Xews-S.  189,224 

Post-e .  1,312,825 

Post-S .  401,831 


Times-m 

Times-S . 

Herald  Tribune-m. . 
tHerald  Tribune-S.. 

3News-m . 

'News-S . 

Mirror-m . 

Mirror-S . 

Journal  American-e. 
♦Journal  .\mericau-S 

Post-e . 

Stm-e . 

World  Telegram-e . . 

Uagle-e . 

Eagle-S . 

PM-e . 

P.M-S . 


Grand  Total .  4,002,974  3,.379,184 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

.American-e .  660,013  462,409 

Record-m .  688,202  487,556 

♦Advertiser-S .  364,672  299,755 

Globe-e .  1,414,952  1.204.623 

Globe-m .  1,073,116  859,985 

Globe-S .  742,812  583,5.36 

Herald-m .  1,483,574  1,135,892 

tHerald-S .  868,810  684,613 

Traveler-e .  1,961,656  1,613,624 

Post-m .  857,286  833.707 

Post-S .  307.947  330,287 


Grand  Total .  6,498,088  5,473,541 

DULUTH,  MINN. 

HeraUl-e .  864,585  844.896 

N'ews-Trilmne-m.  ..  592,877  607.675 

N'ews-Tribune-S....  350,269  318,834 

Grand  Total .  1,807,7.31  1,771,405 

EL  PASO,  TEXAS 

Times-m .  816,6(M  650,192 

}Times-S .  2.58,585  224,525 

Herald-Post-e .  88;i,242  744.932 


Grand  Total 


ERIE,  PA. 


Grand  Total .  10,423,040  8,495.987 

XoTB :  Globe  (e)  sold  only  in  combination 
with  either  morning  or  Sunday  Globe. 
Traveler  (e)  sold  only  in  combination  with 
either  morning  Herald  or  Sunday  Herald 
(e).  American  sold  only  in  combination 
with  either  morning  Record  or  Sunday 
Advertiser.  Morning  Post  sold  in  optional 
combination  with  Sunday  Post. 

BRONX,  N.  Y. 

Home  New s-e. 

Home  News-S. 


Dispatch-Herabl-d. . 
}nispatch-Herald-S. 
Times-e . 


Grand  Total .  2,222,110 

EVANSVILLE,  IND. 

Courier-m .  1,242,943 

Pres.s-e .  1,258,4.56 

Courier  &  Press-S .  .  359,678 


340,006  Grand  Total .  2,861,077  2,250.892  Sun-e .  799,126  649,237 

118,067  FLINT,  MICH.  MANCHESTER,  N.  H. 

-  Jouraal-e .  1,.595,582  1,423,724  Union  Leader  (See 

458,073  Journals .  372,101  364,537  note) .  750,124  649,248 

- - —  Noth  :  Manchester  Union  (m)  and  l.eader 

Grand  Total .  1,967,683  1,788,261  (e)  sold  in  combination  only.  Linage  of  one 

FORT  WAYNE,  IND.  edition.  Union  (m)  only  is  shown. 

Journal  Gazette-m.  835,416  760,135  MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

IJoiiraal  Gazette-S .  543,424  510,324  Commerc’l  Appeal-m  1,420,964  920,326 

News  .Sentinel-e . . . .  1,647,1.58  1,428,613  tCommerc’l  .\ppeal-S  638,684  439,787 

- -  Press-Scimitar-e....  1.009,120  650,492 

Grand  Total .  3,025,998  2.699,072  - - - - - 

FORT  WORTH,  TEXAS  Grand  Total .  3,068,768  2,010,605 

Star-Telegram-m . . .  511..343  478,226  MIAMI,  FLA. 

Star-Telegram-e....  911,777  931,.546  Herald-m .  1,921,8;16  1,715,721 

Star-Telegram-S. . . .  358,322  346,634  ♦Herald-S .  720,066  643,.588 

Pres.s-e .  1,001,481  846,932  News-e .  1,147,134  1,148,197 

-  - —  News-S .  285,879  309,688 

Grand  Total .  2,782,923  2,603,338  - - - - 

FRESNO,  CALIF.  Grand  Total .  4,074,914  3,817,194 

Beee .  1,043,670  564,767  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

Bee-S .  384,833  224,142  SenUnel-m .  784,0.50  638,900 

-  ♦Sentinel-S .  367,1.52  346,368 

Grand  Total .  1.428,503  788,909  Journal-e . 

GARY,  IND.  tJoumal-S.... 

Post-Tribune-e .  1,457,305  1,201.220 

GLENS  FALLS.  N.  Y. 

Post-.Star  (.See  note)  635,443  560,121 

Note;  Post-Star  (m)  sold  in  combination 
with  Times  (e).  Linage  of  one  edition.  Post 
Star  (m)  only  is  given. 

HARRISBURG,  PA. 

Patriot-m .  1 . 1 59,3 16  945,727 

Telegraph-e .  828,324  724,102 

Grand  Total .  1,987,640  1,669,829 

Note  :  News  (e)  carries  the  same  amount 
of  advertising  as  the  Patriot  (m). 

HARTFORD,  CONN.  _ 

Courant-m .  754,181  702,097  Gazette-m. 

Courant-S .  474,33  1  345,412  l^t  Presse-e 

Times-e .  1,6.50,967  1,252,779  I.a  Patrie-e 

-  -  L-  r--:- 

Grand  Total .  2,879,479  2,:«)0,288  "  •' 

HEMPSTEAD-TOWN,  N.  Y. 

Nassau  Review  tt 

Star-e .  706,430  661,334 

Newsday-e .  1,044,194  863,734  . . 

.  -  .  -  I. . .  Star-m . 

Grand  Total _  1.750,624  1,525,068  Star-S . 

HOBOKEN,  N.  J. 

Jersey  Olwerver-e. . .  748.089  648,010  Grand  Total 


Grand  Total .  451,124 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Courier  Expres,s-m. .  8.54,876  822,555 

•Courier  Ivxnress-S.  594,237  552,667 

News-e .  1,718,825  1,563,664 

Grand  ToUl .  3,167,9.38  2,938,886 

CAMDEN,  N.  J. 

Courier  (See  note) . .  1 .208,386  1 .247, 1 23 

Note;  Courier  (e)  and  Post  (m)  sold  in 
combination.  Linage  of  one  edition  Courier 
(e)  only  is  given. 

CHICAGO.  ILL. 

Tribune-m .  2,527.199  1,731,908 

Tribune-S .  1,442,414  1,161,392 

Sun-m .  704,611  932,197 

*Sun-S .  .368,330 

tDaily  News-e .  1,888,135  1,724,470 

Herald-American-e..  1,136,791  1,077,645 
•Herald-.American-S  474,205  419,218 

Times-e .  1,037,841  889,584 

Times-S .  270,688  250,528 

Grand  Total .  9.481.884  8,555,272 

CINCINNATI.  OHIO 

Enquirer-m .  1,041,747  788.400 

tEnquirer-S .  755,437  674,606 

Post-e .  1,421,279  1,115,402 

Times-Star-e .  1,598,885  1,264,271 

Grand  Total .  4,817,348  3,842,679 

CLEVELAND.  OHIO 

Plain  Dealer-m .  1,389,825  988,272 

♦tPlain  Dealer  s.  .  .  900,938  759,315 

News-e .  980.62.3  979,227 

Press-e .  2,044,453  1,601,255 

Grand  Total .  5,315,839  4.328,069 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

Dispatch-e .  1,215,189  1,256,305 

Ditmatch-S .  544,262  558,603 

Citucn-e .  751,456  661,116 

atizen-S .  277,290  223,784 

Ohio  State  Joumal-m  576,095  493,363 

Star-w .  69,506  59,350 


Grand  Total .  4,106,091  3,466,731 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Tribune-m .  1,031.078  1,031.274 

Star-e .  1,687,004  1,376,108 

tTribune-S .  761,574  633,751 

Times-e .  417,782  644,529 


}Post-Gazette-m , 

Press-e . 

tPress-S . 

Sun-T  elegraph-e . 

Sun-T  elegraph-S. 

Grand  Total  .3,897,438  3.685,662  c  rand  Total 

MODESTO,  CALIF.  Grand  total.. 

Uee-e .  725,053  510,769  ^ 

MONTREAL,  CANADA  Oregomim- 

Star-e .  1,666,995  1,547,528  ^^regomai 

.SUndard-S .  134„556  1.30,653 

747,137  709,974  tJoumal-S 

1,750.668  1,356,096 

247,024  222,878  Grand  T 

LaPatrie-S .  2.38,142  215,385  I 

Herald-e .  255,243  215,870  Bulletin-e. 

-  -  -  Jouraal-m 

Grand  Total .  5.039.765  4,398,384  Joumal-S. 

MUNCIE,  IND. 

894,748  714,223  Grand  ToUl.. 

8.30.818  665,173  ^  QUINCY,  MASS. 

234,602  _  205.0^  Patriot  iXd^-e. .. .  760,666 

,960.168  i..584,408  (Continued  on  page  64) 
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5,337,445  4,11»,1» 
PORTLAND,  ORE. 

i-m .  1,086,021  841,08 

m-S .  480,776  4«,^ 

.  1,239,971  1.1®.®® 

S .  434,879  397,6« 

Total  ....  3.241,647  2,840,0® 

PROVIDENCE,  RJ- 
.  1,399,400  1,4«.^ 


(I^bituarp 


homer  J.  JOHNSTON,  55,  edi¬ 
torial  writer  and  feature  edi¬ 
tor  for  the  Long  Beach  ( Calif. ) 
Press-Telegram,  Nov.  27,  at  a 
Long  Beach  hospital  shortly 
after  collapsing  at  his  desk  at 
the  oflSce.  He  had  worked  on 
the  Wichita  (Kas.)  Eagle  and 
the  Lincoln  (Neb.)  Star  before 
joining  the  Press-Telegram  in 
1922. 

Charles  H.  Armitace,  79,  po¬ 
litical  editor  of  the  Buffalo 
(N.  Y.)  Evening  News  and  a 
veteran  New  York  State  news¬ 
paperman,  Nov.  29. 

John  Robert  Rethmeyer,  41, 
former  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  and 
Richmond,  Ind.,  newspaperman, 
Nov.  27,  after  a  long  illness.  He 
was  acting  manager  editor  of 
the  Chattanooga  Times  when  he 
resigned  two  years  ago  due  to 
U1  health. 

Ed  W.  Davis,  45,  for  more  than 


H.  C.  Schaub 
Decatur,  Ill., 
Publisher,  Dies 

Decatur,  Ill.  —  Howard  C. 
Schaub,  84,  president  of  Decatur 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  publishers  of 
Decatur  Herald  and  Review, 
died  Dec.  2  in  Broward  Hos¬ 
pital,  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla., 
where  he  had  been  ill  for  three 
weeks. 

Mr.  Schaub,  born  June  21, 
1863,  in  Charleston,  Ill.,  started 
to  work  in  a  newspaper  printing 
office  at  the  age  of  11.  He  fol¬ 
lowed  the  printer’s  trade,  with 
brief  interruptions  for  schooling, 
until  he  came  to  Decatur  in 
1888,  one  of  three  men  who 
bought  the  Decatur  Review.  He 
carried  an  honorable  with¬ 
drawal  card  from  the  Inter¬ 
national  Typographical  Union 
since. 

Mr.  Schaub  was  named  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Review  Publishing 


Co.,  when  it  was  organized  in 
1890.  He  held  the  office  con¬ 
tinuously  until  consolidation  of 
the  Review  and  the  Herald  in 
1931,  and  since  was  president  of 
the  new  corporation,  Decatur 
Newspapers,  Inc. 

Decatur  Newspapers,  Inc., 
publishes  in  addition  to  the  De¬ 
catur  Herald  and  Review,  the 
Champaign-Urbana  (Ill.)  Cour¬ 
ier.  Subsidiary  companies  are 
Commodore  Broadcasting,  Inc., 
operating  radio  station  WSOY 
and  WSOY-FM  at  Decatur;  East 
Shore  Newspapers,  Inc.,  publish¬ 
ing  the  East  St.  Louis  (Ill.) 
Journal,  and  Southern  Illinois 
Publications,  Inc.,  publishing  the 
Murphysboro  Independent,  the 
Carbondale  Free  Press,  and  the 
Herrin  Journal. 

A  heart  attack  in  1937  forced 
Mr.  Schaub  to  limit  the  amount 
of  time  spent  at  the  newspaper 
office,  and  in  the  last  few  years 
he  was  less  active  in  the  busi¬ 
ness. 

Development  of  Decatur  parks 
was  probably  the  greatest  of  Mr. 


Schaub’s  varied  community  in¬ 
terests.  He  was  instrumental  in 
organization  of  the  Decatur  park 
district,  served  on  the  park 
board  from  1924  until  he  de¬ 
clined  to  run  for  reelection  in 
1945  because  of  his  health,  and 
was  president  from  1924  to  1933 
and  from  1942  to  1945. 

Other  Decatur  organizations 
in  which  he  served  in  an  offi¬ 
cial  capacity,  usually  in  their 
early  days,  included  the  Art 
Center,  public  library.  Boy 
Scouts  council,  YMCA,  YWCA, 
Decatur  Water  Supply  Co., 
which  created  Lake  Decatur, 
the  Community  Chest,  the  Red 
Cross  chapter,  and  the  city  plan¬ 
ning  commission.  He  was  an 
active  member  of  the  Congre¬ 
gational  Church. 

■ 

C.  M.  Hughes,  66 

Charles  McCarty  Hughes,  vet¬ 
eran  advertising  and  promotion 
executive  with  New  York  and 
Brooklyn  newspapers,  died  Dec. 
1  at  his  home  in  Brooklyn. 


25  years  city  editor  of  the  Wtl- 
lon  (N.  C.)  Daily  Times,  Nov. 
20,  from  a  cerebral  hemorrhage 
which  he  suffered  three  days 
earlier. 

Robert  V.  Stokes,  55,  editorial 
clerk  since  1943,  the  Detroit 
(Mich.)  News,  Nov.  26,  of  a 
heart  attack.  He  started  with 
the  News  in  1923  as  district 
manager  in  circulation  depart¬ 
ment. 

Sherman  Mortimer  Simon, 
48,  advertising  representative  of 
the  New  Orleans  (La.)  Item,  in 
New  Orleans,  Nov.  21,  after  suf¬ 
fering  a  heart  attack. 

In  the  Obituary  column  of  Nov. 
29  the  age  of  the  late  Frank 
W.  Barnecott  of  Cutler-Ham¬ 
mer  Co.  was  given  as  75.  He 
was  55. 


R.  W.  Jones  Dies 

Robert  Webster  Jones,  73, 
editorial  writer  on  the  staff  of 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  died 
Dec.  2  in  University  Hospital, 
Philadelphia.  A  former  editor 
of  the  old  Pittsburgh  (Pa.) 
Chronicle  Telegraph,  he  served 
as  editorial  writer  on  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Public  Ledger,  Evening 
Ledger  and  Evening  Bulletin  be¬ 
fore  joining  the  Inquirer  about 
12  years  ago. 
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We  took  a  tip 
from 

NEWSPAPERMEN 


Every  good  news  reporter 
builds  his  lead  around  the 
“five  W’s:”  Who,  what,  when, 
where  and  why?  This  rule  of 
thumb  offers  the  simplest  way  of 
getting  the  important  facts  across 
to  a  reader  quickly.  We  thought 
that  would  be  a  good  idea  for  a  life 
insurance  jxilicy,  tix). 

So,  in  preparing  our  new  policies, 
which  we  will  begin  to  issue  on 
January  1st,  we  have  organized  our 
own  five  W’s-  the  essential  inform¬ 
ation  in  the  policy— in  tabular 
form  on  the  front  page.  In  addition, 
we  have  eliminated  much  of  the 
technical  language,  reduced  the 
word  count,  and  given  the  ixilicies 


a  more  modern  and  attractive 
appearance. 

Of  course,  a  Mutual  Life  ixilicy 
must  be  a  contract  which  protects 
the  policyholder’s  rights,  and  meets 
the  legal  requirements  of  the  var¬ 
ious  States.  But  we  have  tried  to 
make  it  easier  for  our  policyholders 
to  understand  their  benefits.  We 
think  that  will  help  us  as  much  as 
it  does  them,  because  the  more 
they  understand  their  life  insurance, 
the  more  they  will  value  it . . .  hold 
on  to  it  .  .  .  and  add  to  it. 


THE  MUTUAL  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  of  NEW  YORK 

34  Nassau  Street,  New  York  5,  N.Y.  f  \  Alexander  E.  Patterson,  President 
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READING,  PA. 

1M7 

Eacic  (bcc  note) ....  815,^St> 
E««le  (S) .  187.289 


October  Linage  in  Principal  Cities 


JACKSON,  MISS. 

1947 


Grand  Total .  1,002,545  180,159 

Nora:  Kagle  (e)  and  Tinrn  (m)  lold  in 


SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

1847 


combination,  linage  of  one  edition,  Uagle  Herald-Joumal-e .  . .  1,841,143  1,720,539 

(ri  onijr  is  shoa-n.  1946  reduction  of  *|llerald  .\mer.-S.  .  577,071  540,471 

^vertuing  was.  cau.sed  by  newsprint  Post  Standard-m . . .  811,766  740,695 


shortage. 

RICHMOND,  VA. 

News  Lcader-e .  1,442,747  1,147,352  Grand  Total .  3,568,656  3,326,054 

Times- Dispatefa-m.,  1,070,227  814,041  TACOMA,  WASH. 

Times-Dispatrh-S .  .  500,735  407.739  News-Tribune-e -  1,010,509  892,495 

■  News-Thbune-S. . . ,  287,692  246,013 

Grand  Total .  3,016,709  2,369,132  Times-e .  603,284  643,326 


Post  Stanclard-S _ 


graph,  S}Tacuse  Herald-Anierictm,  San  An-  rioiiJ 
tonio  l.ight,  Washington  Times-Herald.  " 

••■AMERICAN  WEEKLY”  Linage 
75,835  lines  in  the  llulTalo  Courier  Express,  I 

uns  Cleveland  I’lain  Dealer,  Miami  Herald  and  m 

IXI  . . 


Clarion-I.edger-m. . . 
Clarion-Ledger-S. . . 

Daily  News-e . 

Daily  News-S . 


Grand  Total .  2,030,429  1.472171 

LITTLE  ROCK,  ARK. 

n .  *44,623^1  825 JT 

s .  290,523  241, M 


•••AMERICAN  WEEKLY"  Linage  . 

,029  lines  in  the  Portland  Oregonian.  .  234 ‘not 


ROANOKE.  VA. 

Times-m .  619,184 

Times-S .  262,115 

World-News-e .  676,777 


Grand  Total .  1,901,485  1,781,834 

TOLEDO,  OHIO 


toanfu  82,029  lines  in  the  Portland  Oregonian,  Demnerat-s’ " 

,326,054  •  ••AMERICAN  WEFJCI.Y”  Linage  Democrat-b. . . . 

ao->  40X  82,029  lines  and  ••COMIC  WEEKLY  „  .  -  ,  , 

246  013  Linage  33,397  lines  in'  the  Los  Angeles  Ex-  “i^NC 

643:326  ^injr.i^n  Francisco  Examiner  and  Seattle  ,^epe„de„t-m 

-  Post-^telhgencer.  Independent-S. 

7ai  aaa  .  t  THIS  WEIvK  Linage  57,5.6  lines  i  p.„..T»leorani 


Grand  Total .  2,182,341  2.177 IT 

LONG  BEACH,  CALIF, 


Grand  Total .  1,558,076 

Bl  ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 
Democrat  &  • 


Tiiiies*m . 

— —  iTatt?".:;:::::::  i.?^:^  frv,  '-'r ‘MERYbENricoSN.  ™ 

.  -  -  Dallas  New>  Des  Mmnes  Register,  Detroit  R^cord-m .  593,819  53518! 

Grand  ToUl .  2,786,790  2,225,731  vSii,  it  •^^^  Joumal-e .  372,558  ^ 

TORONTO  CANADA  niCTciai  Apptal,  New  York  Herald  1  nbunt,  ^ 

,207,476  Globe  &Mail-m....  *1,071,^  931,594  Fittsbimgh  Press,*^.  Louis  Globe  Demo-  Grand  Total .  966..377  893,TK 

Telegrain-e .  1688,260  1,446,927  PASADENA,  CALIF. 

504,046  btar-e .  1,641,728  1,572,371  .u'  ",  5-  .  t?  Jt  j  li  Independent-m .  832,598  6«0,7« 

,369,853  Star-w .  149,328  146,506  the  !,«  Angeles  Times,*  Portland  Journal,  independent-S .  292,.329  2KJ73 

-  - : -  -  San  Francisco  Cbroniclell  and  i^iokane  gtar-News-e .  909,248  643117 

,081,375  Grand  Total .  4,650,673  4,097,398  t  •  xq  .>o«  Star-News-S .  357,636  2Sm 

TRENTON  N  J  t  THIS  WnEK  I,tnage  59,226  lines  in  _ 

107  461  Evening  Times-e.  ..  I,’l48.624  865,492  the  Boston  Herald,! Chicago|.Daily  News,  Grand  Total .  2,391,811  1,843,7^ 

770’^7  Tiraes-.Vdvertiser-S.  152,867  125,203  M'nnjai'phs  Tnbune,  PATERSON,  N.  J. 

325  _ _ _  _  Philadelphia  Bulletin  and  Rochester  Demo-  Call-m .  1,011292  6963K 

_  Grand  ToUl .  1,301,491  990,695  •  ■  News-e .  1,273,409  965, 7B 

•>03  571  TROY  NY  5  ••PAR.ADE”  Linage  28,610  lines  is  in-  _ ! _  _ 1.2 

’  •  Record  (See  note) ..’ 1,109,277  913,038  chided  in  the  Sunday  figure  of  the  follow-  Grand  Total .  2, •284,701  1,65».1M 

Notu:  Record  (m)  sold  in  combinaUon  1P8  papers:  i^ron  BeacOT  Journal,  Detroit  SHREVEPORT,  LA. 


■  1  .u  c  I  t.n  Press-Telegrani-e...  1,063,336  SSliw 

included  in  the  Sunday  figures  of  the  folloa  -  p,...  T.i.aeam  'i  ‘<54  7Bn 

inv  naners  Atlanta  loumal  Halliinore  Sun.  Press-Telegram-S. . .  354,780  216, tM 


554  ni7  *“8  papers;  Atlantajoumal,  Baltimore  Sun 
4iM'in4  Birmingham  News  &  Age  Herald,  Cincin. 

nati  l^aiiirer.  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 


Grand  Total .  2,558,620  LTMJll 

MERIDEN.VCONN. 


Chronicle-m . 
tDemocrat  &  , 
Chronicle-S. . 
Times-Union-e 


ER.  N.  Y.  Grand  ToUl .  2,785,790  2,225,731 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

1,353,323  1,207,476  Globe  &  Mail-m....  1,071,357  931,594 

Telegraiu-e .  1,688,260  1,446,927 

597,643  504,046  SUr-e .  1,641,728  1,572,371 


1,6322228  1,369,853  Star-w. 


3,583,194  3,081,375 


IROCKFORD,  ILL. 
Register-Repubhe-e.  12250,388 

SUr-m .  864,973 

SUr-S .  I  335,533 


Grand  Total .  2,450,894  2,203,571 

P  SACRAMENTO,  CALIF. 

Union-m .  560,157  421,489 

Union-S .  225,713  161,183 

Bee-e .  1,691,763  1,005.0-28 


Grand  ToUl .  4,1 

TRENTON, 


Grand  Total .  966,377 

PASADENA,  CALIF. 

udependent-m .  832,5^ 

adependent-S .  292,329 

tar-News-e .  909,248 

Ur-News-S .  357,636 


News-e .  1,273,409 


401  460  Notu:  Record  (m)  sold  in  combination  --  •  *-  t,  *r-  '  c  2  «• 

i«iieo  "‘th  'Tiraes-Record  (e).  Linage  of  one  Eree  El  P^  Times,  Fort  W  ayne  Joumal-e . 

1  nnsiv^  edition.  Record  (m)  only  is  given.  Caxette,  Houston  P“t,  Jackson-  Times-m . 

1,005,028  TULSA,  OKLA.  ville  Times  Union,  Pittsburgh  Post  Gazette,  -pimes-S . 


Grand  ToUL  ._^2^47^g3  1,587,700  tt|ir!d“m'V.-:;  i !  i  i !  lioS?;?!^ 


Globe-Democrat-m . 
fGlobe-Democrat-S . 


Post-Dbpatch-e _  1,739,524  1,387,259 


Hudson  DispaUh-m*  728:812  649,323 

SUr-Times-e .  1,162,192  1,026,460  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Grand  ToUl .  4,986,887 

ST. .PAUL,  MINN. 


4  I  SI  4aK  Times-IIerald-d .  . . . 
4,151,495  •Ttmes-Herald-S .  . . 
,  004  040  News-e . 


PioneerlPress-m. . . .  1,117,427  1,004,050  p'7.m .  1^’846  1  394  076 

JPioneer  Press-S....  2X5  .  I'""*”'" 


1  146  646  938  255  Toledo  Times,  Washington  Post,  Wichita 

l’057’914  870  576  Eagle,  Youngstown  \3ndicator  Telegram. 

'462’567  379’891  5  "PARADE”  Linage  49,018  lines  in  the 

'  • _  Denver  Rocky  Mt.  News. 

Grand  ToUl .  2,667,127  2,188,722  i  "PARADE”  Linage  28,608  lines  in  the 

UNION  CITY  N.  J.  Chicago  Sun  and  St.  I’aul  Pioneer  Press. 

—  ■  728,812  649,323  §  ••PARADE"  Linage.l6, 123  lines  in  the 

ON,  D.  C.  ’  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

1  434,608  1,300,834  5  "PARADE"  Linage  28,618  lines  in  the 

’432  074  420,407  Erie  Dispatch,  Newark  Star-Ledger  and 

1  043*632  940,978  Syracuse  American. 

l'588  846  1.394.075  #  SPLIT-RUN  Linage — New  York  News 


Grand  Total .  2, •284,701  1,95».1M 

SHREVEPORT,  LA. 

umal-e .  956,831  834,iU 

mes-m .  852,236  753,713 

mes-S .  358,341  318.553 


Grand  Total .  2,167,408  1,908,711 

••  Figures  not  available. 


Figures  Supplied  by 
Publishers 


1,434,608  1,300,834 


iPost-s ’520:525  ’501:740  (m)  413,686:  (s)  209,675. 


Dispatch-e .  1,385,831  1,229,026  sur-e. 2,214, *850  1,967:381 


3,176,503  2,837,707 


Express-m 

Express-S. 


SAN  ANTONIO,  TEXAS 


Grand  ToUl .  7,952,535  7,163,930 

WATERBURY,  CONN. 


343,541  Republican-m .  873,206 


News-e .  1,1^,251  1,032,493  Riepuhlican-S 


Light-e .  1,214,583 

•Light-S .  413,970 


925,461  Democrat-e .  . 

414,088  .A.metican-e .  1,064,335 


Grand  ToUl .  4,076,443  3,532,740 

SAN  DIEGO.  CALIF. 

Union-m .  1,023,510  1,034,738 

Union-S .  505,.396  456,247 

Tribune-Sun-e .  1,434,168  1,389,209 


mx  TOO  WESTCHESTER  COUNTY  MACY 
GROUP 

OMOIM  Mamaroneck  Times-e  347,429  274,58 


Tribune-Sun-e .  1,434,168  1,389,209  Mt 

.  832:636  *808:572  ^ew&lle^^'* 


Standard  SUr-e . . 


Grand  Total .  3,795,710  3,689,166 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALllf.  i 

.  PeSks^iii"'^:*.’ 


Chronicle-m . 

tChronicle-S . 

Examiner-m . 

•Exaininer-S . 

Call-Bulletin-e .  . . . 
News-e . 


958,385 

472,529 

1,187,676 

616,618 

881,994 

915,754 


Grand  Total .  6,032,966  4,414,711 

SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y. 

Gazette-m .  1,070,039  956,648 

Union  Star-e .  1,016,902  866,672 


979*887  Chester  Item-e 

kii'mo  Tarrytown  New.s-e.. 
oiooTO  Yonkers  Herald 

00.0X91  SUtesman-e . 

883.421  v^-hite  Plains 

XIX  711  Dispatch-e . 


Grand  Total  2^  Ml  1,823,320  El|lt“n;^; ;  7lu« 


SCRANTON,  I^A. 

Tribune-m .  716,257 

Scrantonian-S .  312,985 

Times-e .  1,193,251 


Grand  ToUl .  6,619,932  4,815,673  Gazette-m 

WICHITA,  KANSAS  Gazette-b. 

Beacon-e .  1,028,106  802,566  - 

Beacon-S .  392,343  370,657  Mail-S... 


A91  Txx  Eagle-e... 

8T?.urylA_C 

ORQ  Oin  o. 


Grand  Total  2,^2^93  1,798,934  Telegramls°^^.^!*^*^'*376!l3l^' 


SEATTLE,  WASH. 
Post-Intelligencer-m  1,029,727 
•Post-Intelligencer-S  533,990 
SUr-e . 


fiaosTfi  'Telegram-ra .  1,121,270  862,568 

Gazette  &  Post-e...  1,260,710  1,025,090 


Times-e .  1,465,526  1,293,342 


Times-S .  424,080 


Grand  Total .  3,453,323  3,604,093 

SIOUX  CITY,  IOWA 
Journal  Tribune-e .  .  803,976  737,230 

Joumal-S .  241,008  241,036 


YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 
Yindicator  Tele- 

^am-e .  1,289,497  1,095,971 

{Vindicator  Tele- 

gram-S .  448,694  398,412 


Grand  ToUl .  1,738,191  1,494,383 


Grand  ToUl .  1,044,984  978,266 

Tribune-e*®^”  “r'PRs'l7?’l  9nn7«0  MEMORANDUM  OF  ADVERTISING 
iribune-e .  1,1^,176  1,200,769  ikj  AMERICAN  WEEKLY.  COMir 


Grand  ToUl .  1,487,022  1,478,764 

SPOKANE.  WASH. 
Spokesman- 

Review-m .  736,450  616,741 

fSpokesman- 

Review-S .  594,959  472,791 

Chronicle-e .  1,107,421  954,850 


•o^’ASk  'N  AMERICAN  WEEKLY,  COMIC 
277,995  WEEKLY.  ‘‘THIS  WEEK"  &  PARADE 
77=7-,  OCTOBER.  1947 

,478,764  •••AMERICAN  WEEKLY”  Linage 
75,835  lines  and  "COMIC  WEEKLY" 
Linage  33,397  lines  is  included  in  the 
616,741  Sunday  figures  of  the  following  papers: 


594,959  472,791  tion,  Baltimore  American,  Boston  Ad-  , 

1,107,421  954,850  vertiser,  Chicago  Herald-.\mcrican,  Detroit  Grand 

-  -  Times,  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  New  York 

2,438,830  2,044,382  Joumal-American,  Pittsburgh  Sun-Tele-  Gazette-e 


Figures  Supplied  by 

Advertising 

Linage  Service 

AUGUSTA,  GA. 

1947 

1946 

Chronicle-tu . 

477,985 

447,867 

Chronicle-S . 

196,428 

177,005 

457,838 

388,450 

Herald-S . 

129,991 

117,828 

Grand  Total. . . 

. .  1,262,242 

1,131,150 

BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y 

Sun-m . 

519,741 

491,602 

Press-e . 

..  1,097,8:10 

957,207 

Grand  Total . . . 

. .  1,617,571 

1,448,809 

BLUEFIELD,  W.  VA. 

Telegraph-m . 

369,246 

** 

Telegrapb-S . 

174,511 

Grand  ToUl. . . 

643,757 

** 

CHARLESTON,  W.  VA. 

Gazette-m . 

906,341 

849,068 

Gazette-S . 

275,052 

241,179 

MaiUe . 

818,025 

619,973 

Mail-S . 

222,034 

139,852 

Grand  Total . . . 

. .  2,221,462 

1,850,072 

CHARLOTTE,  N.  C. 

Observer-ra . 

..  1,076,704 

853,245 

Observer-S . 

485,961 

381,532 

News-e . 

915,145 

762,498 

Grand  Total . . . 

. .  2,477,810 

1,997,275 

COLUMBIA,  S.  C. 

SUte-m . 

656,933 

421,115 

State-S . 

285.969 

201,438 

Record-e . 

760,241 

775,577 

Grand  Total . . . 

. .  1,703,143 

1,398,130 

ELIZABETH,  N.  J. 

Joumal-e . 

. .  1,077,009 

891,528 

EUGENE.  ORE. 

Register-Guard>e . 

724,244 

Register-Guard-S . 

166,127 

** 

Grand  Total . . . 

880,371 

** 

FOND  DU  LAC.  WISC 

Commonwealth- 

Reporter-e . 

616,024 

616,142 

HAMMOND.  IND. 

Times-e . 

932,505 

** 

Times-S . 

313,638 

** 

Grand  Total . . . 

..  1,246,143 

** 

HAVERHILL,  MASS. 

Gazette-e . 

592,848 

** 

EDITOR 

&  PU 

DAVENPORT,  IOWA 

1947  ItW 

Times-e .  1,888,068  1,011,062 

Democrat-e .  759,570  61Sj08 

Democrat-S .  313,404  248,24$ 


Grand  Total .  2,261,042  1,874,7(8 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Times-m .  1,294,590  836,077 

SUr-e .  1,625,060  936,143 

Star-S .  800,427  548,068 


Grand  Total .  3,620,077  2,32ftl48 

MADISON,  WIS. 

he  Capital  Times-e  727,237  642,631 


The  Capital  Tiraes-S 


Grand  Total .  1,963,941  1,732,521 

MANITOWOC,  WIS. 
Herald-Times-e ....  613,445  615,364 

NEW  BEDFORD,  MASS. 
Standard-Times-e...  899,024  724,920 

Standard-Times-S .  .  147, M2  100^70 


1,046,276  825,200 

RIO  GRANDE  VALLEY  GROUP, 
TEXAS 


Brownsville  Herald-S 


326,088  270,906 

137,158  124,280 


Star-m . 

Harlingen  Valley 

SUr-S . 

McAllen  Valley 

Monitor-e . 

McAllen  Valley 
Monitor-S . 


Grand  Total .  1.605.772  1,244,768 

SUPERIOR,  WIS. 


Bettinghaus  Dies 

Washington  —  Harry  W.  Bet¬ 
tinghaus,  55.  a  newspapemM 
before  he  became  associsted 
With  the  political  orgMizatiM 
of  U.S.  Senator  C.  Wayl^ 
Brooks  of  Illinois,  died  at  ais 
home  here  Nov.  30.  H*  w«s » 
native  of 

worked  on  the  Springfield  Jo^J' 
nal.  After  military  service  in 
World  War  I,  he  joined 
cago  bureau  of  Associaw  Pr^ 
later  was  on  the  staff  of  «> 
Chicago  Tribune. 
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Campaigns  &  Accounts 

continued  from  page  14 

^d-tailored  to  the  market’s 

designating  newspaper. 
Soor  or  point-of-sale  adver- 
UsSg  as  conditions  warrant. 

Emerson  Radio 
EMERSON  Radio  and  Pnono- 
eraph  Corp.  has  begun  a  con¬ 
centrated  newspaper  -  magazine 
advertising  campaign  for  the 
holiday  season.  Stressing  Einer; 
wn  Radio  as  the 
the  campaign  jumped  off  this 
week  with  five  and  six-column 
insertions  in  leading  local  daily 
newspapers  covering  major 
market  areas  across  the  coun¬ 
ty,  tying  up  with  distributor 
and  dealer  listings. 

Full-page,  full-color  ads  have 
been  contracted  for  in  the  Sat- 
urdoy  Evening  Post,  Col- 
ligr’s^  Fortune  and  American 
Weekly. 


Baby's  Meats 

first  advertising  for  the  new 
Gerber  Meats,  which  are  be¬ 
ing  produced  by  Armour  and 
marketed  by  the  baby  fot^ 
manufacturer,  was  placed  this 
week  in  New  Britain,  Conn. 

The  ad,  which  is  being  backed 
up  by  intensive  point-of-sale 
promotion  and  direct  mail,  was 
a  1,200-line  insertion  In  the  New 
Britain  Herald. 

Other  test  cities  will  be  added 
shortly,  officials  said. 

New  Cleaner 

A  $30,000  campaign  to  push 
Clean-E-Ze.  a  chemically- 
processed  cloth  that  cleans,  pol¬ 
ishes  and  waxes,  was  awarded 
to  Barol  &  Israel  Advertising 
Agency,  Finance  Building,  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  by  Du-Pro  Co.,  exclu¬ 
sive  distributor. 

A  test  campaign  using  full 
two-column  ads  has  started  In 
the  Reading  (Pa.)  Eagle-Times, 
to  be  followed  by  quarter-page 
ads  weekly  until  Christmas. 


Carolina  Calls 

RALEIGH,  N.  C.— First  job  the 
Charlotte  advertising  firm  of 
Ayers  and  Gillett  will  under¬ 


take  after  assuming  the  State 
of  North  Carolina’s  advertising 
contract  next  year  will  be  a 
$45,000  campaign  in  newspapers 
and  magazines. 

Representatives  of  the  firm 
have  been  conferring  here  in 
recent  weeks  with  State  News 
Bureau  Manager  Bill  Sharpe 
about  the  campaign,  which  is 
expected  to  get  under  way  in 
March. 

The  Ayers  and  Gillett  con¬ 
tract  carries  about  $150,000 
worth  of  advertising  a  year, 
all  limited  to  newspapers  and 
magazines. 

And  Cuba  Calls 
CUBAN  Tourist  Commission  is 
resuming  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  for  the  first  time  since  the 
war. 

According  to  Senor  Alberto 
Crusellas,  president  of  the 
Commission,  Havana  will  have 
ample  hotel  accommodations  for 
visitors  during  the  coming  sea¬ 
son. 

Wendell  P.  Colton  Co.,  is  the 
agency. 

President  Lines 
AMERICAN  President  Lines 
will  place  1,000-line  newspa¬ 
per  copy  to  introduce  the  new 
President  Cleveland,  first  new 
postwar  APL  liner.  Construction 
of  the  President  Wilson  is  under 
way,  the  launching  scheduled 
for  early  next  year. 

Accounts 

TAYLOR-REED  CORP.,  Glen- 
brook.  Conn,  announces  ap¬ 
pointment  of  St.  Georges  & 
Keyes,  Inc.  for  a  new  drug  prod¬ 
uct,  Vichy  Antacid  Pastilles,  ef¬ 
fective  immediately.  Test  cam¬ 
paigns,  newspaper  and  radio 
will  be  undertaken  shortly  after 
the  first  of  the  year. 

Haffenreffer  &  Co.,  Inc.,  brew¬ 
ers  of  Pickwick  Ale,  announce 
the  appointment  of  Harold 
Cabot  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Boston,  as  ad¬ 
vertising  counsel,  effective  Jan. 

Delco  Appliance  Division, 
General  Motors  Corp.,  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.  Y.,  has  appointed  Foote, 
Cone  &  Belding  as  its  agency, 
effective  Jan.  1.  The  agency’s 
Chicago  office  will  handle  the 
account. 


— Tie  Pnwf  it  ia  lie  Pay  Eavelope 

Alter  all  the  fina^lln?  ol  charts  and 
peroentase*  and  coveratre,  etc..  Is  over. 
what  really  makes  a  market  is  a  perma- 
MDtly  plump  pay-envelope,  as  symbolized  by 
the  average  eanier,  year  in  and  year  out. 

Greater  York’s  many  industries  include  a  large 
percentage  of  world-famous  plants,  all  busy,  all  na¬ 
tionally  adverUsed.  Every  month,  into  the  envelope 
of  these  34.003  veteran  specialists  goes  $6,600,000. 

No  wonder  total  bank  deposits  aggregate  $123,644,100. 
I«w  cars,  new  electric  meters,  new  gas  meters,  new  tele¬ 
phones.  Signs  ol  payroll  vigor. 

The  Dispatch  is  a  known  and  proven  buyer-influence. 
itcpr«Mntcrf  by  Reynolds-Fitzcerald,  lac. 


York  Itself  Is  a  big,  busy, 
prosperous  area,  but  Greater 
York,  as  covered  Iw  The  Dis¬ 
patch,  attains  a  Trade  Area 
of  186,158. 

Nor  do  we  depend 
wholly  on  large  Indus¬ 
tries.  Numerous 
smaller  concerns 
make  essential 
goods,  and  our 
farms  have 


been  highly 
productive. 


AS  THE  CHURCH  GIVES- 
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GOLOTN  PULE  fOUND, 


wa  Average  Citizens  learn  World  Neighborliness, 
and  The  American  Congress  Implements  World  Re¬ 
covery— The  Spirit  of  Benevolence  is  Nurtured  in 
Houses  of  Worship. 


—  The  Ratio  of  Increase  in  Currency 
Dollars  of  Income  in  U.  S.  to  that  of  Gifts  by  Churches 
is  Greater  by  100%;  and  Cost  of  Living  has  increased 
four  times  as  much  as  increases  in  gifts  for  churches 
and  benevolences — 


A  NEW  TECHNIC  IS  REQUIRCD  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  CHURCH, 
COLLEGE,  CHARITY,  COMMUNITY  CHEST,  AND  ALL  AGEN¬ 
CIES  OF  BENEVOLENT  OR  PHILANTHROPIC  CHARACTER 

*7f  *7^  'KatioHol  Ste«t*€i%cU^U/ii  ^OK^ewHcc  in 
"D.  Ttovemiiex  cMd  •te€uC 
A  Message  from  PRESIDENT  TRUMAN,  indudlng: 

"If  these  same  forty  million  wage  earners  {using  withholding 
tax  provisions)  together  ivith  those  who  pay  taxes  in  other  ways, 
would  voluntarily  adapt  such  a  provision  to  the  practice  of 
laying  aside  on  each  payday  for  privately  supported  religious, 
educational  and  character  building  agencies  a  share  of  their 
income,  the  problems  which  are  confronting  you  .  .  .  embrac¬ 
ing  Catholics,  Protestants  and  Jews,  would  be  quickly  solved.  ” 


This  spac6  and  odvertUIng  copy  are  pro* 
vid«d  by  EDtTOK  AND  PUttlSHER,  Jomes 
W.  ftrown  Jr.«  President,  os  o  contribution 
teword  the  enlistment  of  every  citixen 
in  the  better  financial  support  of 
reiigtous,  educotional,  character-building 
end  philanthropic  instrtutions  upon  which 
the  future  welfare  of  our  nation  ond  the 


enduring  Peace  of  the  world  depend. 

MoH  Of  electros  (2  or  3  Column)  and 
other  graphic  charts,  challenging  statistics 
ond  helpful  information  may  be  secured 
from  the  Nottonol  StewardsNp  Institute  of 
TM€  OOLOEN  RULE  FOUNDATION,  tin- 
coin  Building,  60  Eost  42nd  Street,  New 
York  17*  Hew  York. 
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By  Proi.  Roscoe  Ellard 

Graduate  School  of  Journolism.  Columbia  University,  N.  Y. 


‘New  Yorker'  Critic 
Re -chicles  the  Press 

THK  WAYWARD  PRESSMAN,  by  A. 

J.  Lit'Minj?.  GArden  City.  N.  Y.: 

DoulK-day  &  Company.  284  pp. 

“THE  WAYWARD  PRESSMAN” 

reminds  me,  obliquely,  of  a 
desperate  letter  I  received  from 
a  newspaperman.  After  30  years 
of  significant  experience,  he  had 
written  a  book.  He  wanted  to 
call  it.  “What’s  Right  With  the 
Press?” 

He  still  liked  the  business.  He 
knew  that  human  beings  got 
newspapers  out  in  a  world  made 
up  of  other  human  beings,  and 
therefore,  that  newspapers  were 
not  perfect  But  no  editor  had 
stolen  his  girl  or  put  salt  in 
his  coffee,  and  no  publisher  had 
bludgeoned  him  into  lying  about 
liberalism.  He  hadn't  lost  a  job 
and  he  wasn’t  interestingly 
wayward. 

Some  publishers,  he  wrote 
me,  had  implied  he  just  didn’t 
know  the  facts  of  life  in  the 
book  business.  “You  write  very 
well,”  he  quoted  one  of  them. 
“You  have  interesting  experi¬ 
ences  in  your  manuscript.  If 
you’ll  rewrite  your  piece  .  .  . 
angle  it  more  practically  .  .  . 
tell  us  what’s  wrong  with  the 
press,  we  would  like  to  see  your 
manuscript  again.” 

He  wanted  me  to  help  him 
convince  publishers  there  was 
a  market  for  a  book  that  used 
30  years  on  several  newspapers 
to  cite  facts  of  decency  when  it 
would  have  been  profitable  to 
be  mean,  of  courage  when  it 
would  have  cost  less  to  retreat, 
of  science  and  government  and 
righteousness  made  readable  at 
considerable  expense  when  any 
cub  could  have  gotten  rape 
tolked  about  without  half  try- 

erhaps  as  the  late  Bob  Mac- 
Alarney,  long  a  city  editor  in 
New  York,  used  to  say,  “People, 
God  forgve  ’em,  just  love  to 
read  about  the  trouble  of  other 
people.” 

“The  Wayward  Pressman” 
certainly  concentrates  on  what 
its  author,  A.  J.  Llebling  of 
The  New  Yorker  magazine, 
thinks  is  wrong  with  the  news¬ 
paper.  Principally,  it  seems, 
publishers  make  too  much 
money.  Money  or  life  at  Bar 
Harbor  or  torment  over  corpo¬ 
ration  taxes,  it  appears,  make 
it  harder  to  create  a  free  and 
responsible  press  than  for  a 
camel  to  get  through  the  eye 
of  a  needle. 

Liebling’s  book  is  a  reprint 
of  18  selected  “Wayward  Press” 
articles  that  appeared  in  the 
New  Yorker,  his  article  from 
the  Dartmouth  Alumni  maga¬ 
zine  arraigning  the  press,  and 
101  pages  of  autobiography.  The 
author  is  disturbed  about  the 
situation  whereby  one  cartoon¬ 
ist  draws  for  20  or  more  papers 
and,  in  some  cities,  single  pub¬ 
lishers  formulate  opinion  for 
entire  communities. 

These  are  not  new  criticisms. 


In  fact,  Liebling  appends  a 
small,  one-sided  reading  list  of 
books  and  pamphlets  which 
have  present^  essentially  the 
same  brief.  The  important 
characteristic  of  “The  Wayward 
Pressman”  is  that  the  author 
has  an  excellent  mind  and 
writes  exceedingly  well.  He 
wrote  some  of  the  best  features 
that  came  from  Europe  during 
the  war  .  .  .  and  says  character¬ 
istically  in  this  book  that  a  po¬ 
lice  reporter,  which  he  started 
out  to  be  in  New  York,  sees 
more  than  he  can  set  down, 
whereas  a  feature  writer,  which 
Liebling  became,  sets  down 
more  than  he  possibly  can  have 
seen.  There  is  a  lot  of  the  fea¬ 
ture  writer  in  Liebling. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes 
your  eye  on  the  first  page  of 
this  book  is  an  erratum  slip 
which  corrects  page  13:  “Alfred 
E.  Smith  and  not  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  was  Governor  of 
New  York  State  at  the  time  of 
Ruth  Snyder’s  execution.  It  was 
Smith,  and  neither  Roosevelt 
nor  Lehman,  who  refused  her 
a  stay  of  execution.”  When  you 
get  to  page  30,  you  find  Dr. 
Frank  Luther  Mott  identified 
as  “Dean  of  the  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  at  the  University  of 
Iowa.”  Yet  he  left  Iowa  for  the 
University  of  Missouri  six  years 
ago. 

In  writing  of  the  bronze  tab¬ 
let  to  Gregory  T.  Humes,  “re¬ 
porter  on  the  New  York  World 
who,  mortally  injured  in  a  rail¬ 
road  wreck,  got  news  of  the 
disaster  to  his  paper  before  he 
died,”  Liebling  observes  that 
maybe  the  tablet  still  is  back 
of  the  city  editor’s  desk  on  the 
12th  floor  of  the  World  building. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Humes 
tablet  has  for  years  been  by  the 
city  room  door  in  the  building 
of  the  Journalism  School  from 
which  Liebling  was  graduated. 

It  is  certainly  wholesome  to 
have  intelligent  criticism  of  the 
press.  In  fact  newspaper  men 
themselves  do  a  good  deal  of  it. 
In  the  American  Press  Institute, 
which  Liebling  treats  a  bit 
cavalierly,  some  of  the  best-in¬ 
formed,  constructive  yet  thor¬ 
oughly  ruthless  probing  of  jour¬ 
nalism  has  occurred.  IN^x  K. 
Gilstrap,  writing  of  the  Institute 
in  the  Christian  Science  Moni¬ 
tor,  reports  that  newsmen,  faced 
with  new  responsibilities,  see 
writing  on  the  wall.  It  says 
in  bold-face  type:  “The  deadline 
for  improvement  is  here!”  And 
major  improvements  in  some  of 
the  richest  and  longest-estab¬ 
lished  dailies  in  the  country 
have  been  made  after  searching 
analyses  of  them  at  the  Institute. 

Grove  Patterson,  editor  of  the 
Toledo  Blade,  sees  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  American  Press 
Institute,  last  year,  as  “a  major 
step  in  our  time  for  continuing 
the  betterment  of  the  newspa¬ 
per  profession.” 

What  burns  newspaper  men 
up  is  uninformed  criticism  from 
critics  who  have  met  few,  if 


any,  deadlines  and  no  pay  rolls, 
who  know  exactly  how  a  labor 
controversy  should  be  covered 
because  they  never  covered  one, 
and  exactly  how  a  newspaper 
should  be  run  because  they 
never  ran  one. 

Liebling,  however,  was  a  re¬ 
porter  in  New  York  and  Provi- 
d  e  n  c  e  and  a  correspondent 
abroad.  His  “Wayward  Press” 
articles  deal  with  specific  stories, 
not  with  sweeping  charges  fre¬ 
quently  penned  from  some  ivory 
tower  quite  naked  of  any  bill 
of  particulars. 

Several  of  his  criticisms  have 
long  been  made  in  principle  by 
important  editors.  Their  bases 
have  been  striven  against.  And 
it  is  part  of  eternal  vigilance  to 
have  warnings  re-sounded  in 
highly  readable  style.  But  there 
is  more  than  one  important  in¬ 
stance  in  this  book  that  suggests 
clever  copy  rather  than  a  valid 
charge. 

Most  any  reader  will  enjoy 
reading  this  New  Yorkerish  bit 
on  obits:  “Sometimes  the  obitu¬ 
arist  conceives  a  deep  grudge 
against  an  elder  notable  who, 
by  stubbornly  refusing  to  ex¬ 
pire,  delays  public  recognition 
of  a  superior  rewrite  job.  The 
late  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Sr., 
outwore  the  patience  and  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  alcoholism  of 
three  newspaper  generations. 
Much  of  the  decline  in  editorial 
esteem  of  the  late  David  Lloyd 
George,  and  perhaps  also  of 
George  Bernard  Shaw,  may  be 
ascribed  to  irritation  of  like 
origin.” 

This  is  clever.  But  like  the 
primrose  by  the  river’s  brim, 
it  is  just  that  and  nothing  more. 
Every  newsman  knows  that 
obits  rise  or  decline  in  news 
value  as  the  time  of  publication 
coincides  with  high  or  low  pub¬ 
lic  interest  in  the  subject.  But 
news  value,  not  irritation,  is  the 
factor.  Clarence  Darrow  once 
quipped  that,  though  he  had 
never  actually  killed  anyone,  he 
had  read  several  obituaries  with 
deep  satisfaction.  But  it  is  go¬ 
ing  pretty  far  with  grease-paint 
and  buskins  for  dramatic  effect 
to  imply  that  a  responsible  city 
desk  or  editorial  page  actually 
changes  its  evaluation  of  a  ca¬ 
reer  because  of  personal  irrita¬ 
tion  over  unborn  rewrite 
phrases. 

“The  Wayward  Pressman”  is 
not  all  criticism  of  newspapers. 
Liebling’s  chief  gripe  in  the 
Kennedy  episode  is  against 
SHAEF’s  attemptin^i  to  keep  a 
story  of  that  magnitude  secret 
and  the  Army’s  procedure  of  ex¬ 
acting  a  pledge  from  corre¬ 
spondents  in  an  airplane  then 
on  its  way  to  one  of  the  great 
stories  of  history. 

Also  Liebling  singles  out  for 
praise  and  quotation  particu¬ 
larly  excellent  reporting  by 
Virgil  Thomson,  music  critic  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
— reporting  that  could  become 
the  pattern  for  all  critics. 

25  New  Chapters 
In  Menke's  Latest 

THE  NEW  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OP 

SPORTS,  by  Frank  O.  Menke.  New 

York:  A.  S.  Barnos  &  Company, 

MENKE’S  “New  Encyclopedia 

of  Sports,”  bigger,  wiser  and 
lustier  offspring  of  Menke’s  old 


“All  Sports  Record  Book,”  th« 
so  long  was  a  sort  of  sporti 
writer’s  bible,  is  with  this  law 
edition  enlarged  by  25  ney 
chapters. 

Mexico  is  a  country  so  fan- 
tastically  sports-conscious  that 
press  agents  can  hardly  over¬ 
state  its  case.  Mexico  City*! 
ESTO,  the  only  completely  roto- 
gravure  daily  in  the  world,  d^ 
votes  90  per  cent  of  its  space 
in  each  issue  to  sports.  The 
hegira  of  American  baseball 
players  to  Jorge  Pasquel’s  Mez- 
ican  League  and  the  steady  pil. 
grimage  of  Americans  to  the 
magnificently  housed  bull  fights 
and  jai  alai  tournaments  have 
made  Mexican  sports  an  item  of 
increasing  frequency  in  Amer¬ 
ican  news. 

One  of  the  new  chapters  in 
the  Encyclopedia  is  naturally  on 
Mexican  sports. 

Among  others  are  chapters  on 
Cuban  Sports,  The  Football 
Writers’  Association,  Interscho¬ 
lastic  Sports,  the  Turf  Writers’ 
Association,  Negro  Sports  and 
the  history  of  the  Negro  in 
American  sports  which  appar¬ 
ently  began  in  1810. 

In  addition  there  are  the  usu¬ 
al  histories  of  more  than  100 
sports  and  games  and  the 
wealth  of  records,  lists  of  cham¬ 
pions  and  of  great  athletes.  The 
book  ought  to  settle  a  million 
bets  and  cut  down  home  work 
for  a  lot  of  sports  writers. 


Newspaper  Mon  Writes 
A  Collector's  Item 

MIXED  TRAIN  D.AILY.  A  Book  ol 
Short-Line  Railroads.  By  Laciui 
Beebe.  With  Photographs  by  Charle, 
M.  Clegg.  Jr.,  and  the  .4atbor.  and 
Six  Color  Plates  from  Original  Oil 
Paintings  by  Howard  Fogg.  Sew 
York;  E.  P.  Dutton,  Inc.  387  BP- 
.$12.75. 

NOT  about  newspaper  work  but 
by  a  newspaper  man  and 
vividly  recording  a  disappear¬ 
ing  phase  of  the  American  rail¬ 
road  of  distinct  reference  inter¬ 
est  to  newspapers,  “Mixed  Train 
Daily”  is  a  collector’s  Item  of 
value  and  charm.  Its  exquisite 
photographs,  black  and  white 
and  in  color,  will  bring  joy  to 
any  picture  editor’s  heart.  Mr. 
Beebe’s  beautifully  mellow  and 
civilized  style  is  a  real  find  for 
bed-time  reading  after  the  edi¬ 
tions  of  a  troublesome  day  have 
also  been  put  to  bed. 
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Sandusky  Daily 
Commemorates 
125th  Year 

X  twin  anniversary  —  the 
•jOth  of  Sandusky,  O.,  and  the 
^  of  the  Sandusky  Register- 
•tar-News — was  commemorated 
the  paper  in  a  special  86- 
ate  edition  Nov.  25. 

^e  R  e  g  i  s  t  e  r-Star-News, 
■Liming  place  among  the  dozen 
ildest  newspapers  in  the  United 
itates  traces  its  history  back 
0  the  Sandusky  Clarion,  foun- 
d  five  years  after  the  town 
■ame  into  being  and  two  years 
lelore  the  city  incorporated. 

“In  the  span  of  125  years  12 
afferent  names  have  been  used 
ly  the  various  publications  that 
le  now  a  part  of  the  Register- 
itarNews,”  Publisher  Dudley 
L  White  told  E  &  P,  “and  it 
epresents  three  mergers  and 
ve  initial  newspaper  ventures 
■f  the  past.” 

The  present  Register-Star- 
lews  is  the  result  of  a  merger 
a  1941  of  the  Register,  News 
nd  Star-Journal. 

A  parallel  growth  between 
he  community  and  the  news- 
japer  was  stressed  in  the  spe- 
-ial  edition. 

“The  Register-Star-News  has 
»rown,”  a  full-page  ad  signed  by 
vir.  White  noted,  “from  a  four- 
)age  weekly  paper  with  a  few 
iimdred  readers  to  a  complete, 
•nodern  daily  newspaper,  serv- 
ng  five  counties. 

.Among  its  features  the  special 


edition  contained  histories  of 
churches,  transportation,  ship¬ 
ping,  politics,  sports  and  other 
institutions  of  the  area,  with 
prolific  illustrations  from  prints 
and  old  letters.  The  old  and  the 
new  was  a  predominant  theme 
in  the  advertising,  especially  by 
the  older  firms. 

■ 

Sellout  Audiences 
At  Waterbury  Forum 

Waterbury,  Conn. — The  first 
in  a  series  of  World  Affairs 
Forums  sponsored  by  the  Water¬ 
bury  Republican,  American  and 
Sunday  Republican  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  Second  Congregational 
Church  was  held  last  week. 

Speakers  were  Lt.-Col.  John 
D.  Craig,  director  of  motion  pic¬ 
tures  at  the  Bikini  atom  bomb 
tests;  Igor  I.  Sikorsky,  plane  de¬ 
signer  and  builder;  Mrs.  Ruth 
Bryan  Owen  Rohde,  former 
member  of  Congress  and  former 
minister  to  Denmark,  and  Maj. 
George  Fielding  Eliot,  news 
commentator  and  newspaper 
columnist. 

Thom  W.  Corby,  promotion 
manager  for  the  newspapers, 
said  capacity  audiences  attend¬ 
ed  the  two-day  forum. 

■ 

Game  Filmed 

Flint,  Mich. — For  the  second 
time  the  annual  Flint  Thanks¬ 
giving  football  classic  between 
Northern  and  Central  High 
Schools  was  filmed  by  the  Flint 
Journal.  The  movies  were  dis¬ 
played  to  the  public  Dec.  1. 


Chi.  Trib.  Uses 
Talking  Lamp' 
To  Send  Story 

Chicago — For  the  first  time  in 
history,  a  news  story  was  trans¬ 
mitted  by  a  reporter  to  his  city 
editor  here  Dec.  2  by  means  of 
an  invisible  searchlight  beam. 

Larry  Walters,  radio  editor  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  flashed  his 
story  announcing  the  results  of 
a  national  4H  Club  contest 
from  the  Civic  Opera  Building 
to  the  Tribune  Tower  three- 
fourths  of  a  mile  away  using  a 
“talking  lamp”  first  developed 
during  the  war  by  lamp  engi¬ 
neers  of  the  Westinghouse  Elec¬ 
tric  Corp. 

Spoken  Words  Reproduced 

The  “talking  lamp,”  which 
emits  invisible  infrared  radia¬ 
tions,  was  developed  for  the 
Navy  to  enable  secret  two-way 
conversation  between  ships  or 
from  ship  to  shore — even  during 
periods  of  radio  silence. 

Spoken  into  a  microphone, 
Wolters’  words  caused  a  special 
caesium-vapor  lamp  to  alternate¬ 
ly  dim  and  brighten  thousands 
of  times  a  second  in  accordance 
with  the  varying  tonal  qualities 
of  his  voice. 

With  the  aid  of  a  reflector,  the 
invisible  rays  were  beamed 
toward  a  sensitive  receiver  at 
Tribune  Tower.  There  a  photo¬ 
electric  cell  picked  up  the  rays 
and  the  amplification  repro¬ 
duced  them  into  spoken  words. 


Phila.  News  Sends 
'Letters  from  Santa' 

Philadelphia  —  The  Philadel¬ 
phia  Daily  News  has  under¬ 
taken  one  of  the  most  arduous 
of  all  holiday  campaigns,  name¬ 
ly,  the  writing  of  letters  from 
Santa  Claus  to  all  children  who 
write  letters  to  the  newspaper 
enclosing  their  own  missives  to 
the  Yuletide  saint  listing  their 
Christmas  wants. 

Arrangements  have  been  .made 
by  Publisher  Lee  Ellmaker’s 
staff  to  have  all  the  replies 
mailed  from  the  town  of  Santa 
Claus,  Ind. 

Children  are  required  to  fill 
out  a  coupon  that  now  appears 
in  daily  editions  of  the  tabloid. 
A  deluge  of  mail  pouring  into 
the  newspaper’s  offices  has  ne¬ 
cessitated  the  employment  of  ex¬ 
tra  holiday  help. 

California  SDX 
Hears  Newsmen 

Berkeley,  Calif. — ^Paul  Boden- 
hamer,  editor.  Redding  (Calif.) 
Record  -  Searchlight,  spoke  on 
the  editors  relations  to  his  com¬ 
munity  at  a  dinner  meeting  of 
the  University  of  California 
Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

Harold  Turnblad,  Associated 
Press,  San  Francisco;  Larry  Fan¬ 
ning,  managing  editor,  San 
Francisco  Chronicle;  John 
Thompson,  NBC,  and  Herbert 
Mitchell,  cameraman,  Oakland 
( Calif. )  Post  -  Enquirer,  were 
among  speakers  at  a  journalism 
seminar  held  preliminary  to  the 
dinner  session. 


Quiz 

Kid's 

Papa 


THE  NEW  1948  MARKET  GUIDE 

answers  more  questions  than  all 
the  high  I.Q.  youngsters  in  the 
U.  S.  A.  ever  dreamed  of.  Tells  you 
what  you  want  to  know  about  the 
population  and  homes  in  every 
county  and  daily  newspaper  city 
in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada.  Gives  you 
the  dope  on  railroads,  airways, 
motor  routes  —  banks,  telephones, 
automobile  registrations — electric 
and  gas  meters — industry,  retail¬ 
ers,  wholesalers,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  It’s 
the  Daddy  of  all  reference  books  on 
marketing  data.  Regular  Price  $5. 
Pre-publication  price  only  $3  a 
copy,  provided  order  with  remit¬ 
tance  is  mailed  before  Dec.  15. 
Order  today.  EDITOR  &  PUB¬ 
LISHER,  Times  Tower,  Times 
Square,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 
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Chicago  Dailies 
Alter  Methods 


Chicago 

continued  from  page  9 


For  Ad  Copy 


Chicago — ^Although  techniques 
of  handling  copy  have  been 
changed,  particularly  in  the  re¬ 
tail  field,  Chicago  newspapers 
are  continuing  to  accept  dis¬ 
play  and  classified  advertising 
during  the  printers’  strike. 

Advertising  managers  told 
El&P  that  durirfg  the  emergency 
every  effort  would  be  made  to 
accommodate  the  needs  of  ad¬ 
vertisers  in  the  most  equitable 
manner  possible  under  existing 
production  conditions. 

Optional  Dates  Asked 

“Optional  running  dates  as 
flexible  as  possible  and  delivery 
of  advertised  material  in  the 
physical  form  best  suited  to 
emergency  reproduction  meth¬ 
ods  will  expedite  handling  and 
publication  of  advertising,”  ex¬ 
plained  Chesser  M.  Campbell, 
Chicago  Tribune  advertising 
manager, 

Fuil  pages  and  larger  units  of 
space  lend  themselves  most 
readily  to  handling,  ad  man¬ 
agers  pointed  out.  Deadlines  on 
all  the  daily  papers  have  been 
advanced  to  the  second  work¬ 
ing  day  previous  to  date  of  pub¬ 
lication. 

For  Sunday  papers,  black- 
and-white  ad  copy  deadlines 
have  been  advanced  to  Thurs¬ 
day  for  Sunday  publication.  In 
the  case  of  the  Herald-Ameri- 
can’s  Sunday  Smart  Set,  10 
aun.  Wednes^y. 

George  Hartford,  Chicago 
Daily  News;  Jack  Morrison, 
Chicago  Herald- American,  and 
Leo  Abrams,  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  tabloid  Sun  and 
Times,  ail  emphasized  that  re¬ 
quests  for  space  reservations 
must  be  made  as  many  days  as 
possible  in  advance  of  publica¬ 
tion  date. 

“We  can  handle  advertise¬ 
ments  of  page  size  in  the  form 
of  mats,  electrotypes,  complete 
page-size  zinc  engravings  or 
complete  page-size  art  work 
with  illustrations  and  reading 
matter  mounted  in  correct  po¬ 
sition,”  they  stated. 

The  Tribune  prefers  16-gauge 
zinc  or  copper  engravings  or  11- 
gauge  electros  of  the  complete 
ad.  The  next  most  desirable 
form  is  a  mat.  If  mats  are  sup¬ 
plied,  particularly  of  larger 
units,  one  or  two  duplicates  are 
desirable,  it  was  stated. 

Retailers  Use  Proofs 

Retailers  were  advised  that  a 
proof  of  the  complete  ad  on 
enameled  paper  is  acceptable  in 
the  size  it  is  to  appear.  Ads 
smaller  than  page  size  must  be 
in  the  form  of  complete  art¬ 
work  with  illustrations,  zincs  or 
complete  lettering,  and  reading 
matter  all  mounted  in  correct 
position,  either  in  exact  size  or 
scaled  for  single  reduction  to 
exact  size. 

The  standard-size  papers  are 
setting  much  of  their  news  and 
feature  matter  on  inside  pages, 
two  columns  wide.  Advertisers 
are  being  asked  to  supply  their 
copy  two  columns  wide  or  in 
multiples  of  two  columns. 


contract,  which  expires  Jan.  2, 
1948,  prohibits  a  “concerted 
slowdown”  which  has  been  re¬ 
ported  in  the  mailing  rooms  of 
some  papers,  and  provides  for 
overtime  work  in  accordance 
with  past  practice. 

As  the  strike  entered  its  sec¬ 
ond  week,  Chicago  newspapers 
continued  to  meet  the  emer¬ 
gency  by  publishing  usual  week¬ 
day  editions.  Sunday  papers  of 
normal  size  and  content  were 
published  with  a  heavy  volume 
of  Christmas  advertising  and 
full  coverage  of  news  and  fea¬ 
tures. 

Publication  has  continued  by 
means  of  typewritten  copy  re¬ 
produced  by  photoengraving. 
Each  day's  editions  improved  in 
appearance  as  the  papers  ac¬ 
quired  more  experience  in  pre¬ 
paring  copy. 

Ne^  for  additional  typists  be¬ 
came  evident  over  the  week¬ 
end  when  some  Chicago  papers 
advertised  for  vari-typists  and 
those  experienced  with  electric 
typewriters.  Papers  offered  to 
train  typists  for  full  or  part- 
time  work. 

The  Sunday  Tribune  carried 
a  t^ee-column  display  ad  in 
the  classified  section,  seeking 
typiste.  “Since  all  of  these  po¬ 
sitions  are  temporary,”  said  the 
Tribune  ad,  “pay  rates  are  sub¬ 
stantially  higher  than  current 
going  rates.” 

Hammond  Times  Resumes 

The  Hammond  (Ind.)  Times, 
which  was  struck  iast  week  by 
its  printers,  has  resumed  pub¬ 
lication,  adopting  the  photo¬ 
engraving  process.  The  strike 
resuited  from  the  management’s 
refusal  to  meet  Local  16's  wage 
demands  which  precipitated  the 
Chicago  strike. 

After  getting  out  a  skeleton 
edition  on  the  first  day  of  the 
strike,  the  Hammond  paper  re¬ 
sumed  publication  Nov.  28.  The 
Times  eliminated  one  edition 
and  began  publishing  12  and  16- 
page  papers,  despite  local  en¬ 
graving  handicaps.  The  paper 
had  employed  about  66  in  its 
composing  room. 

Although  there  has  been  some 
reported  slowdowns  by  the 
mailers,  all  union  workers  other 
than  printers  stayed  on  their 
jobs  throughout  the  Chicago 
strike  front. 

Chicago  members  of  Inter¬ 
national  Teamsters’  Union 
(AFL)  were  ordered  by  their 
president,  Daniel  J.  Tobin,  “to 
observe  the  contract"  and  “un¬ 
der  no  circumstances  engage  in 
any  kind  of  stoppage  of  work.” 

Outsiders  View  Operation 

The  Tribune,  Sun  and  Journal 
of  Commerce  are  carrying  the 
final  New  York  and  Chicago 
stock  market  quotations  in 
printed  form.  The  three  morn¬ 
ing  papers  are  getting  the  mar¬ 
ket  figures  in  mat  form  and  re¬ 
producing  the  stock  tables  in 
complete  detail. 

Outside  interest  in  the  “Chi¬ 
cago  technique”  of  printing  un¬ 
der  emergency  measures  has 
been  evidenced  by  visitation  of 
a  large  number  of  newspaper 
executives  from  all  parts  of  the 


country  to  see  the  operation  at 

h.s  r.p.,„d  Featherbedding' 

his  offer  to  intervene  in  an  at-  lSSU.6  HQISQu. 
tempt  to  settle  the  strike.  The  wasHTwr-mw  Waici,.  - 
mayor  stated  he  had  again  grll  S^ndTr 
talked  to  Secretary  O’Keefe  of 
the  publishers  association  and 

President  Pilch  of  Local  16,  of-  em^oyes 

fering  his  services.  The  mayor  P  ^  ,  intPnHAH 

meniate 

men  laier.  ^hich  is  expected  to  ^ 

Sun-Times  Editorial  lish  guiding  law  on  “featherijed 

The  Sunday  Sun  and  Times,  ding” — in  which  is  included  tt* 

Nov.  30,  devoted  its  lead  edi-  setting  of  “bogus”  type,  a  con 
torial  to  responsibility  of  union  posing  room  practice  which  pnh 
leadership  under  the  Taft-Hart-  Ushers  have  fought  unsucces- 
ley  Law,  contrasting  the  ITU  fully  for  years, 
policy  with  that  of  other  unions  NLRB  has  obtained  a  jhoi 
in  the  newspaper  field.  cause  order,  returnable  Dec.  9 

Members  of  Local  16  may  ob-  in  U.S.  District  Court  at  Utica 
tain  traveling  cards  permitting  N.  Y.,  against  a  teamsters’  union 
them  to  work  in  out-of-town  local  which  demands  a  ful.' 
shops  while  the  strike  is  in  day’s  pay  for  a  union  drivei 
progress.  President  Pilch  said  “escorting”  a  non-union  driver 
the  cards  would  expire  15  days  the  latter  actually  operatic  th« 
after  the  end  of  the  strike.  vehicle,  through  the  union’i  ter  boujiit 
He  announced  that  the  mail-  ritory.  — — 

ers’  union  is  contributing  $1  a  .In  addition  to  the  “featherbed 
week  per  member  to  the  strike  ding”  complaint,  other  count*  of  mo  i 
benefit  fund.  He  also  advised  Taft-Hartley  Law  violation*  are 
strikers  to  register  for  unem-  set  out  and  are  involved  in  tie 
ployment  compensation.  Pilch  Dec.  9  hearing. 


said  payment  of  the  compensa- - - - —  . 

tion  was  not  assured,  but  that  The  Franklin  Associatka 
all  printers  should  register.  however,  is  already  a  party  lo 
First  strike  benefits  were  to  filing  of  unfair  labor  practice 
be  paid  Friday  to  the  1,500  mem-  charges  with  NLRB, 
bers  on  strike.  The  money  was  if  a  commercial  printen’ 
to  come  from  ITU  headquarters,  strike  should  develop  aloai 
Married  strikers  were  to  re-  with  simiiar  action  by  the  Cfc 
ceive  $51.50  a  week,  unmarried  cago  mailers’  union,  whose  cm- 
v-v  u  .  expires  Jan.  2,  the  neuv 

Referring  to  the  publishers  papers  will  be  faced  with  add 
announcement  of  withdrawal  of  tional  problems  of  getting  ad 
previous  offers  to  make  any  vertising  copy  from  r^ers 
wage  increase  granted  retroac-  now  having  their  ads  set  in 
tive  to  the  expiration  of  the  commercial  shops,  together  with 
last  contract.  Pilch  asserted  it  getting  papers  to  stands  and 
demonstrated  the  “absolute  in-  trains  according  to  schedules 
sincerity”  of  the  publishers.  The  Daily  News  has  con- 

Three  Accept  Increases  tinued  to  have  its  editorial 


The  Daily  News  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  have  its  editorial 


Meanwhile,  three  other  publi-  a®  outside. 


The  Her  aid- American  ezper- 


Classified  Ads 

SITUATION  WANTED 

(Cash  with  Order) 

I  time — $.50  per  line 


4  times — .40  per  line 
HELP  WANTED  AND 


cations  have  agreed  to  the  wage  _ 

increases  of  $14.50  to  $15  a  Jjf.^tone  reprodur 

week  demanded  by  the  Chicago  i*®  .^itorial  page  and 

local.  These  publications  are  opposite  whose  column 

the  Daily  Racing  Form,  Drovers  two-column  measure. 

Journal  and  the  Chicago  De-  i— 

fender.  The  latter,  a  Negro  news-  II  J 

paper,  has  agreed  to  meet  the  V^iaSSlIlOa  /aQS 
wage  demands  “temporarily,”  citiiati<^m  u/AMTcn 

pending  further  conferences  ollUAIIUN  WANTED 

with  the  union.  (Cash  with  Order) 

The  Daily  Racing  Form  post-  ,  ca  lin. 

ed  the  following  notice  to  com-  ^  ..  ** 

posing  room  employes:  “♦  I'"* 

“Effective  this  date  the  jour-  HELP  WANTED  AND 

neyman  wages  in  this  compos-  ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
ing  room  will  be  $106  per  week,  .  nn  i;.. 

plus  the  regular  $6  per  week  '  '’.V ,  '7 

differential,  except  for  copy-  ‘  r 

holders,  who  will  receive  the  ^  .P*' 

same  Increase  as  journeymen.  k 

“The  above-scale  will  be  re-  *To?d  ® 

adjusted  retroactively,  and  will  Forms  close  Wednesday  noos. 
^  either  increas^  or  decreas^  There  is  an  additional  charge  oi 

in  accordance  with  the  ultimate  .  r  r  □ 

settlement  between  the  Typogra-  '  ®  cents  for  the  use  of  a  Box  nu 
phical  Union,  Local  No.  16,  and  ber  on  each  order.  Postage  charges 
the  Chicago  Newspapers  Pub-  incurred  for  forwarding  PACKAGES 
lishers  Association.”  ...  ,  ,  ...  , 

A  factor  which  may  further  billed, 

complicate  the  strike  is  the  cur-  We  forward  all  mail  received  in  an- 
rent  deadlock  in  negotiations  be-  to  box  numbers  but  will  not  bi 

tween  I^cal  16  and  the  Franklin  responsible  for  replies  that  are  sent 
Association  representing  350  to  us  addressed  incorrectly.  Mail  to 
employing  3,-  called  for  at  this  office  will  b. 
5UU  printers.  l  u  j  i 

The  job  shop  contract  expires  ^  wikin  xn*; 

Dec.  31,  with  the  union  follow-  WHEN  ANSWERING  . 

ing  virtually  the  same  course  please  address  them  as  follm«: 
that  it  did  with  the  Newspaper  Number,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER, 
Publishers  Association.  Broadway,  New  York  18,  N.  '• 


1  time — $1.00  per  line 

2  times — .90  per  line 
4  times — .80  per  line 

3  lines  minimum 
Count  approximately  live,  6  lettir 
words,  one  line. 

Forms  close  Wednesday  noos. 


EDITOR  &  F U  B L I  S  H E R  for  December  6,  1947 
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CLASSIFIED  ADS 

SEE  OPPOSITE  PAGE  FOR  RATES 


NEWSPAPER— BROKERS 


CAUFOKXIA  dailiea,  weeklies 
I  4.  Snyder,  9980  Braddock  Dr. 
Culver  City,  California. 


OAPABLE  UAXDUXtt.  buyinu,  sell 
acriters  dailies  or  weeklies,  any 
where  in  U.  S.  Xo  leases  or  trades. 
Un  Fiifthner  Aiteiioy,  Box  52.  Mt 
Pleasant,  Michiitiin. _ 


COXFIDE  XTl  AL  IX  FORM AHON 
Daily  Xewspaper  Properties 
W  H.  Olover  Co.,  Ventura,  California 

If  you  want  to  buy 
or  sell  we  have  the 
papers  and  the  prospects. 

ODETT  and  ODETT 
Experienc*-d  publishers — 
qualified  brokers 
Boi  j27,  San  Fernando,  California 


.MAY  brothers,  Binghamton,  New 
York.  Established  1914.  Newspapers 
bought  and  sold  without  publicity 


newspapers — Daily,  Weekly 
K.tYMOND  CAMPBELL  Company 
1710  West  Ulvd.,  Los  Angeles.  Calif 


Newspapers  bought,  sold,  valued. 

Confidential  private  negotiations. 

L.  PARKER  LIKELY 
Times  Bldg..  Times  Square.  New  York 
Times  Bldg..  St.  Petersburg.  Florida 


A  fk  Personal  service  backed  with  30 
yeirs  experience  in  the  West.  Arthur 
W.  Stypes,  625  Market  St..  San  Fran 
fisco  5.  California. _ 


SELECTED  NEWSPAPERS 
MARCl'S  GRIFFIN 
427  W.  '5th.  Lo.s  Angeles  13.  Calif 


SOUTH’S  NEWSPAPER  AUENCTY 
Papers  bought  sold,  strict  confidence 
i.  W.  Hnckle,  Mgr.,  ^ck  Hill,  H.  C, 


WESTERN  weeklies  and  dailies.  By 
former  publisher  of  experience. 


J.  R.  OABBEKT.  3937  Orange  8t. 
Riverside.  California 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 


•NEW  YORK  State  Daily,  Thriving 
Cp-State  Community,  Eatablished  over 
Half  a  Century,  Adequately  Equipped, 
Tremendous  Potentialities.  Priced  at 
1200,000.  Private  party.  Write  Box 
1660,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


C.tS'TERN  D.All.Y  established  1889, 
(rossing  |7o.(iOO.  Modern  plant,  fully 
Itafied.  County  seat  of  4,000,  com¬ 
munity  of  4o.0t)0.  Duplex  press,  3 
late  Linotypes,  Ludlow,  Elrod,  2  job- 
hers,  engraving  uuit.  MAY  BROS., 
Binghamton^  New  Y*ork. 


KEEN,  DESIRABLE,  smartly  edited 
weekly  with  mumentiini  in  one  of  the 
fastest-growing  communities  of  a  large 
mid-wrest  city.  No  plant.  No  newa- 
print  probleni.  Offices  equipped  com¬ 
pletely.  This  year  grossing  over  $80,- 
OOO.  Potentialities  unlimited.  Genuine 
hargain  for  quick  sale  to  qualified 
purchaser.  Prove  your  financial  ability 
to  handle  substantial  down  payment 
in  first  letter.  No  other  imiuirios 
A"  inquiries  confidential. 
Box  fi750.  Editor  &  Pnhllsher. 


Magazine  world,  a  trade  paper 
in  ^  the  ^  magaaine  field,  now-  under 
jurisdirtion  of  bankruptcy  court,  avail- 
»hlp  for  purchuae.  Aci  before  De- 
■ember  16th,  as  sale  will  take  place  on 
toat  date  before  Honorable  Irwin 
hang,  referee  in  bankruptcy.  Ifor  full 
deiails  apply  to  Bernard  A,  Grossman, 
bankruptcy.  One  Wall 
hfreet.  New  York  City  5.  New  York. 


"E  HAVE  profitable  western  news- 
AJofcns  Griffin.  427  West 
^  Mre.el.  Los  Angeles  13.  California 


now-'  Newspapers 

Rr\  ''”■  '’"Py-  May 

m~‘a..  Binghamton.  New  York 


publications  for  sale 


MAY’S  BULLETIN 

WISCONSIN  weekly  unoppoaed  in 
county-seat  of  5.UU0,  grossing  this 
year  close  to  $60,000.  Republican. 
Established  1881.  Circulation  3,528 
paid.  Grossing  this  year  close  to 
$60,000.  Price  $65,000,  two-thirds 
down.  Price  includes  building  and  a 
warehouse.  Ample  paper  supply. 
I.XDIAN.A.  Weekly  newspaper  unop 
t>oscd  in  Burburban  eomniunity  of 
31,000.  Grossing  $18,573.  Circula¬ 
tion  2,100.  Fully  staffed.  Independ¬ 
ent.  Price  $16,000,  mostly  cash. 
IDAHO  County-seat  weekly  in  mod¬ 
ern  town  of  4.OO0.  Grossing  $40,000 
this  year:  net  $13,000  with  wages  out 
for  two  partners.  Circulation  2.050. 
.VII  modern  i-qiiipmeiit.  Price  $40,000. 
two-lhirda  down. 

MICHIGAN  weekly  establi.shcd  1898, 
now  snpportiug  families  of  two  part¬ 
ners.  eaeh  drawing  $2,860  per  year, 
after  whieh  annual  net  is  still  $3,500. 
Efficient  woman  linotype  operator  will 
stay.  Price  $10,500  including  build¬ 
ing  with  5-rooni  apartment. 

TEXAS  weekly  newspaper  in  county- 
seal  town  of  6,500.  Grossing  $25.- 
152.  Independent.  Circulation  1.376. 
-Model  14  Linotype,  two  cylinder 
presses,  two  jobbers  and  all  the  nsual. 
Price  $30,000,  two-thirds  down. 

MAY  BROTHERS 

_ Binghamton.  New  York 


.‘SOUTHERN  five-day  daily  in  fine  in¬ 
dustrial  city  with  excellent  present 
and  future.  No  daily  competition.  Big 
job  business  and  potential  hasn't  been 
touched.  $.50,000  gross  can  be  doubled 
in  year  or  two  with  present  equip¬ 
ment.  Immediate  possession,  $60,000 
cash.  .Vddress  Box  8764.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PUBUCATIONS  WANTED 


WILL  BUY  Control  or  all  of  Mid¬ 
west  small  daily.  Box  95,  Nowata. 
Oklahoma,  bank  reference. 


VV’E  ARE  in  the  market  for  business 
papers  that  are.  or  can  be.  published 
in  the  South  or  Southwest.  Will  Tefain 
publisher  or  staff  in  deal  if  interested. 
.\I1  replies  held  confidential.  Box  8644, 
Editoe  A  Publisher 


WANT  TO  RELAX?  I  want  to  work 
and  buy  part  or  all  of  small  daily. 
Newspaper,  radio  and  agency  experi¬ 
ence.  Box  8744.  Editor  &  Publisher, 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SAU 


TO  SELL  OR  BUY  NEWSPAPER 
presses  write  George  O.  Heffelman ; 
406  West  Pico.  Los  Angeles  15,  Calif 


THE  BEST  IN  NEW  EQUIPMENT 
Hall  regulation  all-stoel  24  x  30  News, 
paper  Turtles  and  600  lb.  Dump 
Trucks;  6  and  8  ft.  all  Steel  Make-up 
Tables;  Stereotype  Pumps;  Composing 
Room  Saws;  Bench  Routers;  Galleys 
and  Galley  Cabinets;  Steel  Cut  Cabi¬ 
nets;  Single-hole  Papi'r  Drills;  Baling 
Presses  both  hand  and  power;  Gluing 
Machines;  44"  National  Automatic 
Power  Cutters  and  26H'’  National 
Lever  Cutters  —  prompt  deliveries. 
Thomas  W.  Hall  Co..  120  West  42nd 
Street,  New  York  18.  (Plant  at  Stam- 
fonl.  ronnectient. ) 


FOR  SALE 

Immediafe  Ooliverv 

MODEL  E 
8  Page 

DUPLEX  PRESS 
JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

11  West  42nd  St..  New  York  18.  N.  Y. 


HGE  curved  casling  box.  dual 
cooled,  electrically  controlled;  Hoe 
finishing  and  cooling  machine;  224<'’ 
ciit-olT.  7/16"  plate,  45  or  60  bevel 
All  perfect,  operating.  Linotype  model 
14.  fast  roof,  electric  pot,  AC  motor 
good  condition.  Mnttia  Press.  Newark 
4.  N.  .1.  Tel:  Humboldt  5-1362. 


DAILY  in 
T,'"  county-  Profits  over  ten 

“"'J  easy 

ine* payment  to  retir- 
n®'’’  "'"St  be  liberal  Dem¬ 

ocrat.  Box  8767,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Editor  &  publisher  for  December  6,  1947 


MODEL  25  LINOTYPE,  serial  num 
her  37.000 — rebuHt  like  '  new,  with 
eiimpletc  equipment  of  magazines, 
nnilils.  electric  pot  and  A.  C.  motor. 
Ready  for  shipment.  Wire  or  write 
Thmnn.s  W.  Hall  Co..  Stamford,  Conn 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 


HOE  STRAIGHT  LINE  PRESS,  64 
page,  with  Goss  highspeed  twin  told 
It--.  cutiifT  22%",  8  column,  4  plates 
wide;  7o  HP,  3  phase,  220  v  eli'Ctrical 
equipment,  will  print  64  page  one  up 
or  32  page  two  up.  three  color  foun¬ 
tain.-^  also  desirable  fur  printing  com 
ics,  attractively  priced,  available  im 
mediately.  For  additional  particulars 
write  to: 

Northern  Machine  Works 
.Marshall  &  Jefferson  Streets 
_ Philadelphia.  Pa. _ 


8  UNIT  WOOD  PRESS  used  10  years; 
spi  ed  60.000  per  hour,  also  two  Scott 
5  Unit  presses,  also  1  to  9  Goss  unit.s. 
Write,  George  C.  Oxford,  Boise,  Idaho. 


COMPLETE  Newspaper  plant.  Hoe 
Right  angle  Quad.  21^"  ent  off 
Scott  Strsightline  Quad.  21H"  cut 
off  Stereo  equipment  —  Linotypes 
Printer’s  furniture,  etc.  Interested  in 
selling  as  a  unit,  at  sensible  price. 
The  Brooklyn  Citizen,  378  .Adams 
Street,  Brooklyn,  New  York. _ 


NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 
North  .American  32  Ib.  Standard  size 
rolls  or  sheets.  Box  8725.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NEWSPRINT 

standard  32-Ih.  basi.s-roll  sizes  18  inch 
and  24  inch.  Carload  lots.  Immediate 
delivery.  Box  8753.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FOR  SALE — Monotype  type  lead  and 
rule  caater,  4  molds,  82  fonts  of  mats, 
5  storage  cabinets.  Cheap.  Mnnrie 
Newspapers.  Inc..  Mancie.  Indiana. 


FOR  SALE 

DUPLEX  MODEL  E 

8-Pcvqe  Rat-Bed,  AC  Motor 


MODEL  14  LINOTYPE 

Electric  pot  and  feeder,  Mohr  saw 
Automatic  Quadder,  3  Main.  3  Aux¬ 
iliary  maqazines  and  mats.  AC  motor. 


GOSS  GIANT  MAT  ROLLER 

AC  Motor  DrI  ve 


GOSS  STRAIGHTLINE 

Four  Deck  single  width  23-9/16  cut¬ 
off  for  colored  comics;  all  black  or 
circulars;  DC  drive  with  AC  conver¬ 
ter.  complete  stereo. 


DUPLEX  MULTI-UNIT  PRESS 

2  units  with  color  cylinder,  complete 
stereo,  AC  motors. 


MULTI-COLOR  PRESS 

Goss  8  cylinder,  hard  packing  with 
bearers  for  magazines  agid  comics; 
22%,  AC. 


MULTI-COLOR  PRESS 

Goss  12  cylinder,  hard  packing  with 
bearers,  for  magazines  and- comics; 
2I-V2  inch  cut-off. 


DUPLEX  TUBULAR 

24-Page.  2-to-l,  staggered  design, 
double  folder,  complete  stereo.  AC. 
Can  be  sold  as  16-Page  Press. 

B.  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Avp.,  Xi^-  York'  18.  N.  Y. 
.■giiiti'  1724,  Phono:  ,  BRyant  9-1133 
('abb'  Address  “Shnlproas  Now  S'ork’’ 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALK 

32-Page  Hoe,  4-Deck,  223/^" 
32-Page  Hoe,  2-Deck,  2M/2" 
ALBERT  FARGO  BROWN 

Box  433.  Inverni'ss.  Florida 


FUR  SALE — Mergenthaler  Linolite, 
90-channel  three-quarter  length  maga¬ 
zine;  also  Linolite  Entrance  for  three- 
quarter  length  magazine.  Good  condi¬ 
tion.  The  New  Mexico  Publishing 
Company,  Box  1705,  Santa  Fe.  N.  M. 


U.  S.  NEWSPRINT,  Dticember  de¬ 
livery  New  York  guaranteed.  50  tons 
68  inrh  rolls  first  quality  32-lb.  basis 
New  York  City.  WA. -9-0750. 


NEWSPRINT 
AVAILABLE  DECEMBER 

17-  33  34  35  66-inch  rolls. 

Teltphoiie:  New  York  City — 

ORehard  4-6460,  .Mr.  Stanley. 


SWEDISH  NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 
Standard  32-lb.  in  100  ton  lota.  Write 
or  wire  J.  W.  Erickson,  Room  410.  17 
East  45th  Street.  New  York,  New 
York,  Telephone:  MU-2-7182. 

WE  ARE  in  a  poiition  to  supply  for 
immediate  shipment  from  France, 
minimum  50  ton  lota.  Standard  Quali¬ 
ty  White  French  Newiprint.  Any  aiie 
rolls.  Wire  or  write  reqnirementa.  Box 
8612,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


NEWSPRINT 
For  Sale 

For  immediate  and  future  shipment 
Standard  quality,  32  lb.  basis 
In  any  tise  rolls  and  sheets 
Also  rotogravure,  B-2  converting, 
coated  papera  and  other  magazines  and 
book  papers.  Wire  or  phone  your  re¬ 
quirements. 

Alfred  Horn,  79  Wsll  St.,  New  York 
City.  Telephone:  HAnover  2-0165 


NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ENGINEERS 

.MAGH I NISTS  —  Dismantling,  moving 
assembling  entire  newspaper  plants  re¬ 
pairs,  maintenance,  service  nation 

LORENZ  PRINTERS 
MACHINISTS  COMPANY 

35  Rose  Street.  New  York  7.  N.  Y 

NEW.SPAPER  PLANTS  allied  equip¬ 
ment.  dismantled.  moved.  erected 
local  and  long  distance  servii-e. 

W.  J.  CASEY  TRUCKING 
&  RIGGING  CO..  Inc. 

660  Bergen  St.,  Brooklyn  17.  N.  Y 
_ Tel:  MAin  2-2231 _ 

CENTRE-AMMON  CO..  Inc. 

Itivision  of  Centre  Trucking  Co..  Inc 

See  our  ad  on  page  66 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  WANTED 

METAL  POT  with  pump  about  4.000 
lbs.  size.  Mat  roller,  (jurved  router. 
shaver,  chases.  Box  903.  Boise,  Idaho 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES  and  raaebin 
.•ry  wanted.  Get  in  touch  with  us  when 
Mill  have  equipment  for  sale. 

P.AYNE  &  CRAIG  CORP  , 

82  Beekman  St,,  New  York  7.  N.  Y 

Wanted  to  Buy 
8  PAGE  DUPLEX  PRESS’ 

Two  way  printer  with  motor  equip 
iiieiit.  Give  full  details  and  price.  Box 
'8726.  Editor  &  Pnhlisher. 

WANTED  up  to  48  used  stereo  chases 
22 inch  cut-off.  Box  8636.  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


WANTED 


Newspaper  Presses  of  every  descrip 
tion.  Linotypes  and  Intertypes. 

Northern  Machine  Works 

Marshall  &  Jefferson  Sts.,  Phit>>d“lphia 
22.  Pennsylvania. 


1947 
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MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  WANTED 


DUPUCX  UNIT 

Four  or  eight  page  Ihiplex  Unit  for 
Duplex  Tubular  Pres*.  Good  condition, 
Lawrence  Hundag  Sun,  Lawrence,  Maaa. 


55  58,  514  LINOTYPE 

0  Intertype 

Box  8759,  Editor  &  Publiaher. 


TWO  BALLON  FXIRMERH  for  Duplex 
Unitubular  Press.  Box  8730,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


WANTED 

Goss  press  single  width  (two  pages 
wide.)  13%  inch  printing  diameter. 
214i  inch  cnt-oiT  or  deck  for  same. 
Give  full  details  and  prices.  Box  1042, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


URGENTLY  needed  Quarter  Page 
Newspaper  Folder  to  work  from 
Ourred  Plate  Stereotype  Press.  Ad¬ 
vise  by  wire,  telephone,  or  letter, 
condition,  location,  and  price  to 
Western  Newspaper  Union,  3  Ferry  St., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Tel.  Atlantic  6868. 


WANTED 

Rotary  and  Flatbed 
Newspaper  Presses 

Magazine  and  Gravure 
Presses 

BEN  SHULMAN 

600  Fifth  Ave.,  New  Y'ork  18 
Tdepbone.  BRyant  9-1138 


MISCELLANEOUS  WANTED 


NEW’SPRINT  WANTED  on  contract 
by  publisher.  1,000  tons  minimum 
yearly;  carloads  regular  intervals  be¬ 
ginning  January  1048.  Box  8727,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


FEATUUS  rot  SAU 


BUILD  UP  YOUR  HOUE,  real  estate 
page  with  successful,  lively  600-word 
weekly  column  by  expert. 

BUIUDINCJ  FEATURES 
Box  2583.  Oarmel,  California. 


PAJUS-Experienced  American  news- 
woman.  Available  for  news,  features, 
fashions,  magaxinc  articles.  Corres¬ 
pondent  or  free  lance  basis.  Box 
8771.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WANTED— 993  NEWSPAPERS  to 
start  new  question-answer  FM  column. 
Results  proven  in  four  papers.  Avail¬ 
able  daily,  weekly,  bi-weekly,  any 
length.  Samples.  •‘FM  AND  TOD”, 
John  B.  Ledbetter.  WCT8-FM, 
WKRC.  Cincinnati  6.  Ohio. 


' cr 


GAGS  made  to  order  to  fit  your  needs 
from  CAPTIONS  to  OOLUMNS.  Box 
8779,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


MORE  WANT  AD  PROFITS 
FOR  YOU  I 


Why  Parish  A  Pickett  Service  in  so 

Sroflt-packed — 1.  It’s  complete.  Real- 
itie  staff-training  material.  Ready-tn- 
sell  campaigns.  Sound  management 
tips.  Opportunity-alerting  bulletins. 
Promotional  aids.  Personalised  counsel 
on  yonr  problems.  2.  Created  by  folks 
in  dally  supervision  of  a  big.  fast- 
growlng  Want  Ad  department.  3.  P  A 
P  ideas  are  use-tested.  Write  today 
for  details  of  the  Want  Ad  Service 
that  makes  you  more  money. 

PARISH  A  PICKETT 
Daily  News  Tower,  Miami  36,  Florida 


PROFITABLB  printing  bniinffss 
in  Albr^rt  Len,  MinnMot*.  Volonie 
$90,000,  n#»t  over  $5,000  nft6r  mnnnge* 
Bfc^nt  ialnrg.  Mieble  cylinder,  three 
platens,  snaU  bindery  equipment 
$5,000  cash  needed.  Write  P.  C.  Bel- 
knap,  TRIBUNE,  Albert  Lea,  Minn. , 

COMPLETE  SMALL  NEWSPAPER 
shop,  inelndiaf  linotyps  and  Job  equip¬ 
ment  bat  without  a  newspaper,  80 
railei  from  Oolnmbni,  Ohm.  Priced 
under  $8,000.  Ws  make  atesl  "Impos¬ 
ing  stones”  to  yonr  measure.  J.  M. 
Smith,  32  Orchard  Lane,  Colnmbns,  O. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


PUBLISHER  and  sole  owner  Louisi¬ 
ans  five-day  daily  and  job  shop  offor-s 
49  percent  partnership  to  hustling, 
capable  man  to  assume  full  responsi¬ 
bility  editorial  department  and  help 
in  others.  Fine  industrial  city  17,000, 
no  daily  competition;  offers  great  fu¬ 
ture.  Price  $32,000  of  which  $12,000 
could  be  finaivced.  Might  consider 
splitting  49  percent  two  ways  for  edi¬ 
tor  and  topnotch  working  foreman. 
Address  John  R.  Harrah,  Bogalnsa. 
Louisiana,  Daily  News. 


HELP  WANTED— ADMINISTRATIVE 

AHSISTANT  Publisher  wanted  f^ 


BUSINESS  MANAGER  thoroughly  ex¬ 
perienced  in  daily  newspaper  field  for 
growing  afternoon  paper,  capable  of 
developing  and  supervising  efficient, 
economical  business  practices.  Fine 
opportunity  (or  competent,  ambitious 
man  on  daily  in  city  with  ideal  work¬ 
ing  and  climatic  conditions.  Write 
fully  stating  experimee.  other  quali¬ 
fications.  and  salary  expectations.  Box 
8756.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


THOROUGHLY’  experienced  news¬ 
paper  accountant  and  offic'  manager 
for  16,(X)0  circulation  Pacific  North¬ 
west  daily  with  commercial  plant  in 
progressive  small  city  —  excellent 
schools  and  recreational  opportunities. 
Give  complete  details  including  refer¬ 
ences  and  salary  required.  Box  8746, 
ESditor  &  Publisher. 


:  h' »  J .  /.V 1 1  i  ^-<1  i  1 1'TU 


A  CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  who  can 
■ell,  organise,  deputise  and  snpervise 
for  Now  Jersey  dally  in  metropolitan 
New  York  area,  carrying  two  pages 
daily.  Unusual  opportunity,  excellent 
fnttire  for  a  present  manager  or  one 
employed  In  classified  department  who 
feels  he  can  fill  top  job.  Knowledge 
of  billing  and  adjustments  important. 
Give  fall  particulars  in  resume,  photo 
If  available.  Box  8710,  Editor  A  Pnb- 
lisher. 


ADVERTISING  MAN 

Experienced  hi  layout.  Oaod 
tion  on  daily  newspaper.  Good 
plant,  fine  college  community, 
10,000.  Hunting,  fishing,  sports 
area.  Exceptional  spot  for  young 
man  with  family  who  wants  per¬ 
manent  eonneetion. 

Write  or  wire 

PUBLISHER 

EVENING  OBSERVER 

La  Grande,  Oregon 


ARKANSAS-OKLAHOMA  m/e  com 
binutiun  daily  has  immediate  vacancy 
retail  display  solicitor  age  25-35.  City 
50,000;  circulation  85,000.  Moderate 
climate,  adequate  housing,  new  plant. 
Straight  weekly  salary;  opportunity 
advancement.  Wire  H.  Huy-.  Adver¬ 
tising  Director,  Southwest-TimeB  Re¬ 
cord,  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas. 


OieASSlFIED  MANAGER 
Wi-at  coast  metropolitan  paper  is  aeek- 
ing  a  young  classified  executive  who 
can  atand  on  his  record  of  perform- 
sDoe  and  his  exemplary  character  as 
his  primary  qualifications  (or  a  big 
Job  in  a  big  field.  Box  8735,  Editor 
A  Pnbllsher. 


DISPLAY  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTIS¬ 
ING  SALESMAN  WANTEI>— Bettei 
than  average  propoaltien  await#  man 
who  can  fill  opening.  Applicant  should 
be  in  hU  thirties,  of  good  moral  char¬ 
acter  and  background,  able  to  make 
attractive  layonts,  possess  excellent 
selling  abilitiee,  initiative.  Ingenuity. 
The  man  we  are  looking  for  could 
well  come  from  a  small  town  looking 
(or  a  future.  Write  full  details  in 
first  letter  to  Clsriom-Ledger,  Jackson, 
Mississippi. _  _ 


DISPIiAY  SALESMAN  for  progressive 
Ohio  daily.  16,000  circulation.  Prefer 
younf  person  with  some  experience 
who  IS  on  the  way  np.  Give  complete 
details  to  Box  8778,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


HELP  WANTED— ADVERTISINC 


ADVERTISING  SOUCITOR  to  fill 
vacancy  on  staff  January  1,  1948.  The 
Ilian  desired  must  have  had  several 
>eur.s  selling  and  servicing  experience. 
He  must  have  all  necessary  qualities 
that  will  speak  for  him,  as  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  we  have  to  offer  for  advance¬ 
ment  present  themselves.  Please  w-rite, 
wire  or  phone  full  particulars. 

D.  L.  OHAPMAN 
Ledger-Enquirer  Papers, 

_ Oolumbus,  Georgia. _ 

WANTED — advertising  saleaman  for 
weekly  newspaper.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Permanent  position.  Apartment 
available.  Good  salary.  Write  full  de¬ 
tails  to  Marion  County  Democrat, 
Salem,  Illinoia. 


HELP  WANTED— EDTfoiiir 

OITY  EDITOR  wanted 

small  daily  in  heart  of  Saa  1,!!^ 

Valley  of  California.  Near 

and  seashore.  Prefer  exi>«*ripnFft4  ^ 

25-35,  with  California  bsektnllU 

Send  photo.  Cliff  .Schlegel, 

Editor,  .Merced  Sun-Star, 
falifocnia.  "'*■ 


KKLI.ABLE,  fast,  experienced  ^ 
copy  reader  for  afternoon  psw,  , 
California.  One  who  can  handle  *>, 
reports  as  well  as  state  news  WiSI 
sir  mail,  giving  age,  present  emju 
ment,  past  experience  in  detail  ui 
newspaper  references  to  Ilox  «■?« 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTERS:  in  ceatrai 

city  of  38,000  has  openings  for  tw 
young  men.  I'ull  experience  not  re 
quired  but  mast  have  aptitnds  ^ 
adequate  educatioa.  Give  completa  h. 
formation  in  first  letter.  Box  StiT 
Editor  A  Pnbliaher.  ' 


OIROULATION  MANAGEIR  who  is  not 
afraid  of  work  wanted  for  5-day  after¬ 
noon  paper.  Must  have  car.  Good  sal¬ 
ary,  bonus  and  mileage.  Almost  un¬ 
limited  possibilities.  Box  8699,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGEIR  of  small 
newspaper  or  experienced  district 
manager.  Not  over  86  years  of  age. 
For  traveling  representative  of  a 
large  morning  newgpi^r.  Salary  and 
expenses.  State  qnalifiestion  and  send 
snapshot.  Jack  E.  Calvin,  The  Houston 
Post,  Houston,  Texas. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
large  eastern  afternoon  and  Sunday 
paper  with  85%  carrier  circulation 
wants  a  Circulation  Manager  well  ex¬ 
perienced  in  carrier  promotion  and 
service.  Wonderful  opportunities  for 
a  real  high-caliber  man  with  energy, 
ambition,  and  vision.  The  right  man 
will  be  worth  good  money. 

Give  full  details  in  first  letter;  back¬ 
ground  currier  experience,  age.  re¬ 
ferences.  and  salary  expected.  Replies 
confidential,  if  requested.  Box  8751. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED  AFTER  FIRST  of  year, 
experienced  circulation  manager.  6.500 
circulation.  ABC  newspaper.  Write  full 
details  Thomas  G.  Summers,  Roswell 
Daily  Record,  New  Mexico. 


W'ANTED  —  Cl  RCIH.ATION  RO  AD- 
M.VN  experienced  with  little  merchant 
and  independent  contract  plan.  Salary, 
expense,  car  if  you  don't  own  one. 
Give  experience,  age,  references,  and 
other  details  in  reply.  Box  8768,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


MAIL  SUBSCRIPTION 
MANAGER 

A  man  with  good  background  in 
mail  work.  One  who  can  organ¬ 
ize  and  maintain  county  and 
country  agents  on  one  of  the 
East’s  largest  mining  papers. 
Unlimited  possibilities.  Willing 
to  pay  good  salary,  overwrite, 
and  bonus  as  well  as  car  ex¬ 
penses.  We  don’t  want  an  arm¬ 
chair  executive  but  an  energetic 
sales  manager  with  vision. 

Write  giving  fall  details  as  to 
experience,  results  obtained,  age. 
family,  remuneration  basis  ex¬ 
pected,  and  snapshot  if  possible. 
Box  8752,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED  EMTOUAL 


NEWSPAPER  REPORTER.  Single. 
Sports  and  general  assignment.  Ex¬ 
perience  preferred.  G.I.  training 
available.  Ideal  opportanity  on  na¬ 
tionally  known  Bmall<it7  daily. 
Ledger,  Mexico,  Missouri. 


REPORTER,  minimum  two  years  ex¬ 
perience.  Good  change  for  aggreasive 
single  man  on  alert  medium-siied  up¬ 
state  New  York  morning  newspaper. 
Box  8729,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SMALL  MORNl.NG  DAILY  iTp^ 
iiig  city  in  .Mississippi  has  poaitiw 
open  for  sport.s  i>ditor.  good  saltn 
opportunity  for  udvsnc>-ment.  Writf 
giving  experience  and  educstionil 
background.  Ajiply  to  Box  873t 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


SOUND  REPORTER,  with  some  4rii 
experience,  (or  utility  job-helpini  n 
desk  part  of  day,  doing  rewritei  or 
straight  reporting  as  needed.  Deil 
experienci-  essential.  Excellent  ti; 
New-  England  afternoon  daily.  Perae 
nent.  good  prospei-ts.  Good  reference 
required.  M^rite  Box  8763,  Editor  t 
Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR,  experienced  generi! 
sports  editor  and  sports  eolomn.  Preni. 
Lawton,  Oklahoma. 


SPORTS  WRITER — Young  man  teu 
sist  sports  editor  on  Wisconsin  dtilj 
and  capable  of  covering  leading  lectl 
sports  in  progressive  city  of  30,000. 
Must  be  aggressive  and  llkeabis.  Vrib 
fnlly  to  Box  8698,  Editor  A  PnblUkei 


WANTED — Experienced  editor  (or  sf 
ternoon  daily  in  Southwest.  Wsnt  fill} 
capable  man  who  can  mn  cooforulile; 
friendly  paper  in  town  of  30,000 
Housing  available.  Box  8694,  Editoi 
A  Publisher. 


WANTED — Young  man  or  womaa  vitt 
some  experience  as  reporter  on  Ksn- 
■ae  daily,  city  8.000.  Oollege  town. 
Write  or  wire  News,  Hays,  KtnssL 


HELP  WANTEW-MECHAmCAL 


LI.N'OTYPE  OPER.ATORS  and  ma 
chinists.  Open  shop  jobs  svslUWc. 
Contact  yonr  former  instructor, 
Joseph  F.  Soracp,  Box  8731.  Editor 
A  Publishi’T.  _ _ 


PRESSROOM  Foreman — nut  ktr« 

more  than  average  ability,  te 
comic  rotary  plant.  State  e^ftnne* 
and  salary  expected.  Box  6695,  Editor 
A  PnbUalMr. 


I!MI 


SYNDICATE  with  high  ranklag  foe- 
tures  backed  with  heavy  pronjotlonii 
advertising  wants  top  notch  saletiM, 
commission  basis.  Part  or  (nil 
Box  8770,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ll..iyUf^nTTLii! 

S3JE3Ei 


K  morning  newspaper.  AIIMIHlflTIATln 

or  A  Publisher.  _ APMIWPIRAH**  — 

FORMER  PUBU3HER  AND  £9^ 

TOR:  Owned  paper,  news  » 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER,  quali-  agency.  Wrote  news  eddorl»«. 

fled  to  advance.  Give  all  detalli,  age,  ads,  16  page 
experience,  background,  references,  sold  ads  for  all  ^^***'l*  ,  p,-!. 
number  In  family,  expected  startlug  Was  with  Washin^on  Pw-  .. 

salary  first  letter.  IL-rald.  Cllinton,  dent’s  Cnp  Regatta  Program,  w a 

Iowa.  rect  mail  offset  job 

licity.  Was  In  radio  m  New 
Box  8761.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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erald.  Clinton, 


AtlONS  WANTE&- 
ADMINISTKATIVE 


TyjjTV.  Kt;CUKI>— Age  39.  happily 
tactful,  cooperative,  loyal, 
Mleti  20  years  advertising,  circu- 
uoii,  «“»•'  metropolitan, 

ilnirible  working  record  plus  envi- 
jl5  •dministrative  reeults.  Complete 
tSsreoces.  8-10  thousand  minimum, 
uAer  lor  major  metropolitan  ares. 
Is  contract — unafraid  to  demonstrate 
Wv  Seek  opportunity  to  build 
an  future.  Availability  depends 
iDoo  release.  Travel  at  personal  ex- 
aue  for  interview.  Box  8742.  Edi- 

a  Publisher.  _ 

'jifABUC  "lalf-tUrt«r"  ia  avail- 
ibh  to  bead  up  home  economics  de- 
^utmeat  for  food  manufacturer  or  at- 
lociatiou.  Broad  experience  in  writing 
Kiblieity  for  foods  editors  of  news- 
lapert  and  magsiines.  Highly  auc- 
ewful  record  in  conducting  programs 
nr  women’s  clubs.  Thoroughly  eon- 
criant  with  educational  needs  for 
lifh  school  teachers  in  home  econom- 
ca  Oeograpbicai  location  preferred — 
inited  btstes.  Box  8580,  Editor  & 
>ibliiher^ _ 


SITUATIONS  WANTED- 
ADVERTISING 


.DVERTISING  PKODUCTION  Mann¬ 
er,  now  plant  superintendent  desires 
bsnfe.  Technical  and  executive  ex- 
erience.  Young,  college  degree,  good 
ontacls  and  references.  All  prospects 
onsidered.  Available  January.  Write 
ios  87U6,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ABVEimsl.NO  MANAGEMENT 
PUOBLEMSf 

?se  this  recipe  for  beat  solution.  Take 
J  years  successful  Classified  man- 
.(ement  experience.  Add  2  years,  pro- 
oolion  management.  (Ingedients  are 
leil  when  obtained  from  nationally- 
mown  dailies).  Stir  in,  knowledge  of 
pablishing,  experience-taught.  Season 
vitb  successful  agency  executive  re- 
.-ord.  Klavor  with  provable  reputation, 
hirmoniuus  labor  relations  and  ability 
to  get  along  with  people.  Serve  to 
yosr  newspaper  about  January  1, 
1948  for  better  business  in  compatl- 
tile  years,  ahead.  Keady-mixed  supply 
of  this  never-fail  recipe  is  available 
in  services  of  agency  executive  who 
resliies  he  belongs  in  a  newspaper 
jiee.  Proof,  past  experience  record, 
etc.  by  writing,  in  confidence  to  Box 
IMP  Editor  i  Publisher. 


ADVEKTISI.NO  SALESMAN  —  New 
York,  young,  single,  college  back- 
gnnnd  newspaper  experience — seeks 
biiter  outlet  for  enthusiasm.  Box 
8773.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ATTENTION  INDIANA 
Will  take  salary  cut  to  leave  high 
Bitropciitan  living  costs  for  paper 
ntder  10.000  circulat'on;  prefer  Indi- 
ui;  excellent  record  of  linage  in- 
cnsies;  also  editorial  experience;  Box 
1780.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED.  A  PUBLISHER  who  rea- 
liiM  the  importanoe  of  a  live  classi- 
U  section  and  who  is  willing  to  back 
tks  Classified  manager  to  the  hilt  in 
tk  production  of  same.  33  year  old 
Mersn  desires  connection  with  a  pub- 
hher  with  these  qualifications.  Avail- 
tile  January  Ist  or  later.  Pull  details 
s  letter.  Drop  card  to  Box  8736, 
alter  k  Pnblither. 


ADAPTABLE,  versatile  young  gal  as 
editorial  assistant,  research.  1  year 
experience  small  mldwestern  daily — 
reporting,  rewrite.  Know  proofread¬ 
ing.  layout.  Newswriter  for  6,000 
watt  r^io  station.  Iowa  School  of 
Journalism,  Columbia  MS  Economics. 
Prefer  New  York  City  area.  Box 
8776.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AMBITIOUS  young  man  new  with 
Associated  Press,  desires  work  with 
newspaper  willing  to  hire  someone 
with  little  experience,  salary  second¬ 
ary.  Willing  to  start  in  any  capacity. 
Go  anywhere.  Box  8775,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


ALL  AROUND  NEWSPAPER  WORK 
— Editing.  Reporting.  Mews.  Featare 
and  Sports  Writing,  Layout,  makeup. 
12  years  Metropolitan  experience — 
Contributed  to  magasinea.  Now  em¬ 
ployed.  Prefer  Southwest  or  West. 
Age  32,.  Single.  Box  8675,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


AVAILABLE:  Young  married  couple; 
reporter  -  photographer  combination, 
cu,ii|>lele  with  uwu  photo  gear.  Both 
employed  daily;  well  grounded  news 
work.  Good  for  reporter-photographer 
features  or  any  staff  assignment.  Copy 
desk  and  edit,  experience.  Hard  work¬ 
ers  with  car.  references.  Go  anywhere. 
Write  Rnx  8724.  Editor  A  Piihlisher. 


CAN  COLLEGE  PRESS 
USE  EDITORIAL  ASSISTANT  I 
Publicity-minded  young  woman  (23), 
college  honors,  sound  editorial  experi¬ 
ence,  rewriting,  color  plate  layout, 
ri’seiirch.  and  stenography,  wants  to 
grow  with  progressive  university  press 
outside  New  York  City.  Box  8748, 
Editor  A  Pnhlisher. 


COPYDKSK  man.  Rewrite,  versatile 
reporter.  Young,  energetic,  higlily 
capable.  Will  leave  New  York.  Box 
8728.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


COPYRK.ADER,  20  years  experience 
editorial  work.  Go  anywhere.  Box 
8762.  E’ditor  A  Pnhlisher. 


EDITOR,  copy  desk,  rewrite,  features. 
Long  experience,  big,  little  dailies.  Box 
8690.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EDITOR — 4  years  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence;  writing,  editing,  rewrite;  young; 
desire  position  witli  paper  or  trade 
magazine.  Box  8688,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EDITOR  desires  change  of  scenery. 
Prefers  Dixie.  Now  with  labor  weekly 
at  .1177 — hilt  what’s  your  offer?  Wants 
commercial  press  job.  News,  features, 
editorials  hit  the  spot  I  Available 
.faniiary  1,5.  Box  247,  Austin,  Minn. 


EDITOR,  first-class  executive  experi¬ 
ence  trade  paper  field,  exceptional 
general  writing  ability,  works  well 
with  others,  overseas  veteran,  married, 
newspaper  background,  radio-t«levi- 
sion  specialty;  wishes  change  of  posi¬ 
tion  to  organization  offering  advance¬ 
ment,  New  York  area.  Midwest.  South¬ 
west.  Box  8757,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EXPERIENOTD  working  newsman, 
37.  seeks  responsible  editing  or  writ¬ 
ing  job  in  upstate  New  York,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  or  vicinity.  $5,000  per  year. 
Write  Box  8758.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EXCHANGE — Minimum  city  detk- 
spaee  for  maximum  raoaaure  of  sharp, 
sound  roportlng.  Quick  make-gooder, 
X  of  metropqlitnn  daily;  radio  n«wa; 
Army  PRO;  goremment  information; 
also  sollcge  editor  and  B.  A.  seeks 
fORT  Csrtoonist.  slso  Interested  in  on  dnlW  nnywhere  to  give 

•Itorlsl  end  humorous  illustration.  ^ 

awillilng  Agency  experience.  Ool-  ‘  ® 

ke  graduate.  Box  8769  Editor  A  Editor  A  Publieker. 

hbliih«r.  ■■■"  ■  ■  ■  ■  - 

_ ■  FAST  copy  writer,  editor;  now  guper- 

mUATWIB  VAimg—  vises  art  staff ;  can  handle  layou  .  pro- 

pl^ni  ATI  ASS  duction;  wide  news  and  magazine  ex- 

■77.1.,,  . .  -  perience;  familiar  all  public  relations 

MANAGER  or  Assist-  media.  All  details,  references  on  re- 
«.  12  years  experience.  4  years  quest.  Box  8737.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

•  two  smsil  Dailies  as  Circulation  - - - - 

W  j*  years  on  Metropolitan  FOR  A  top-notch  Detroit  man  who  can 

•orning  and  Evening  Combination  as  write,  edit  and  make-up,  write  Box 

’  a  *1  ""“"a  Diktrlct  Man-  8734.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Wr  and  City  Circulation  Manager.  - 

the  best  of  references  FOREIGN  CORRESPONDENT  seeks 

will  .  "v  Yi*  *"  Character  and  position  as  telegraph  editor  or  edl- 
"  V?  """d  and  handle  Clrenla-  torlal  writer,  city  about  250,000  pop- 
T  .^*ttle  Merchant  Plan,  nlation.  Salary  commensurate  with 

i  and  Midwest.  Now  high  local  standard  living.  Anywhere 

*86  *2.  Married.  Box  U.  8.  but  not  abroad.  Box  8738.  Kdi- 
Editor  A  Publisher.  tor  A  Publisher. 
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Ez-SCRIPPS  HOWARD  EDITOR 

seeks  editorship  medium  daily,  or  any 
post  indicated  by  background.  Ex¬ 
perience  includes  managing  editor, 
Sunday  magazine  editor  in  city  of 
million,  editorials.  Saturday  Evening 
Post  articles,  Hollywood  studio  fea¬ 
tures  for  New  Y'ork  drama  pages, 
Hearst  reporting  and  features — 27 
years  in  all.  Pulitzer  winner.  Repub¬ 
lican.  Top  references.  Box  8743, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


FOREIGN  CORRESPONDENT,  fluent 
Italian,  French;  34,  married,  war  vet¬ 
eran,  top  qualifications,  references. 
Just  returned  from  Europe,  available 
at  once  for  assignment  in  Europe,  pre¬ 
ferably  Rome  on  fulltime  or  stringer 
basis.  Write  Box  8703,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


FORMER  City  Editor,  15  years  gen- 
ersl  newspaper  experience,  seeks  man¬ 
agement  post  on  weekly  newspaper. 
Will  travel.  Single,  veteran.  Box  8613, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


GIRL,  23,  college  graduate,  2  years 
House  Organ,  advertising  experience, 
seeks  editorial  position  on  small  daily 
in  or  near  Connecticut.  Money  second¬ 
ary.  Box  8705,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


GOOD  HUMOR  MAN 

14  years  in  field  as  artist,  gag  and 
story  man.  5  years  with  leading  syndi¬ 
cate;  plenty  comic  book  experience; 
Ghost  for  top-llight  cartoonists;  staff 
artist  New  York  paper,  did  feature 
spot ;  writer  movie  shorts  and  radio 
scripts.  Good  promotion  ideas.  Excel¬ 
lent  contacts  and  references.  Box  8704, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


I’M  hard  working,  aggressive,  re¬ 
sourceful.  Have  five  years  all-round 
news  coverage  experience.  Been  city 
(ditor  small  daily  and  night  city  edi¬ 
tor  targi-  daily.  Want  spot  on  small 
daily_  within  250  miles  New  York  City 
owned  by  aggressive  publisher.  Mar¬ 
ried.  28,  veteran.  Box  8740,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


JOURNALISM  graduate  with  wide  ac- 
(liiaiutance  varied  experience  desires 
work  within  75  miles  of  Boston.  Box 
S772.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


JUST  B.ACK  from  France  where  I 
worked  on  Herald  Tribune.  Expert 
on  travel,  European  Affairs.  I  am 
looking  fgr  interesting  writing  posi¬ 
tion.  Good  newspaper  experience. 
Box  8766.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR — capable  edi¬ 
torial  writer,  staff  direction,  trained 
in  production,  good  judge  of  news. 
Los  Angeles  area  preferred.  Box 
87.55.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR,  editorial  writ¬ 
er,  available  for  mediuQi  sized  daily. 
Experienced,  reliable,  married,  age  39. 
widely  traveled.  Now  employed  New 
England.  Washington,  foreign,  big 
city  and  small  town  background. 
Special  writer  on  commercial,  ship¬ 
ping.  port  affairs.  Address  Box  8745, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


NOW  in  public  relations — want  edi¬ 
torial  or  PR  Job  with  better  future. 
B-8.  degree,  married,  age  25,  SDX. 
Jaycee,  Rotarian,  etc.  Record  seeona 
to  none.  Addresa  Box  8780,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


OTER  20  TEARS  newspaper,  publi¬ 
city,  editorial  experlenca  at  your  aerv- 
Ice;  versatile  writer  aeeki  permanent 
job.  Box  8666.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


PUNGH.  STING,  SPARKLE 

Crack  reporter-editor,  quoted  by 
Gunther,  compared  to  Bemelmans,  can 
brighten  yonr  paper.  Now  employed. 
Box  8716,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

REPORTER — 24.  single,  college  grad¬ 
uate,  1  year  experience  on  small  city 
daily ;  2  years  reportorial  and  desk 
work  on  college  weekly.  Will  locate 
anywhere.  Have  car.  Available  im¬ 
mediately.  Box  8774,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

SPORTS  WRITER,  employed  bkt  in 
need  of  new  enviroamont,  ahanee  to 
put  ability  to  fnli  nae.  Four  years 
experiance.  metropolitan  paper  prefer¬ 
red.  Box  8712,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


URGENTLY  NEEDED — Bober  (or 
drunk)  managing  editor  with  good 
references  to  aid  comeback  of  U._  8. 
most  repulsive  newspaperman.  Side¬ 
lined  recently  illness,  operation.  Tl^ree 
years  experience  4  dailies.  2  service¬ 
men’s  magazines:  sports  editor,  col¬ 
umnist,  copy  desk.«trirtur«.  makeup, 
headlines,  pic  layouts,  general  re¬ 
porter.  rewrite,  Guy  with  past  wants 
job  (editorial-deskpromotional)  with 
future.  Travel  anywhere  this  side 
Hades.  Age  24.  Box  8765.  Editor  A 
Publisher.  _ _ 


VANISHING  AMERICAN  —  student 
veteran  June  ’48  graduate  wants  job 
with  a  future  on  small  daily.  No 
gypsy.  Craves  roots.  Write  for  inter¬ 
view.  Box  8777,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


VETERAN  News  Gal,  fed  up  with  pub¬ 
licity,  desires  work  on  live  daily,  four 
years  all  around  reporting,  backed  by 
sound  newspaper  training.  Available 
January  lat.  Write  Cay  Barbanti,  280 
West  72nd  St.,  Apt.  SR.  New  York, 
New  York.  _ 


WINTER  OLYMPICS 
Two  experienced  newsmen,  now  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  will  give  feature,  news  coverage 
of  winter  Olympics.  Emphasis  on  local 
personalities  if  desired.  Write:  B.  H. 
Liebes.  Hotel  Terminus,  Grenoble, 
France.  _ 


W.VSHINGTON  political  reporting  job 
wiinti'd.  .\ttraclive  young  lady,  26. 
journalis-m  school  graduate,  covered 
legislatures  of  two  states  single- 
handedly  for  wire  service,  also  all¬ 
round  general  assignment  reporting 
experieiiee.  rewrite,  radio  newscasting, 
publicity,  I’.ox  8741,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher.  _ 


WIRE  EDITOR,  all-around  reporter, 
experil  need.  Feature  writing,  pho¬ 
tography.  sports.  College  graduate. 
Now  en-.ployi-d.  Southwest  or  far  west 
preferri-d.  John  R.  Napp.  Box  3, 
Creston.  Iowa.  _ _ 


WRITER,  now  with  Chicago  advertis¬ 
ing  agency,  seeks  opportunity  with 
Washington  bureau,  aewsoaner  or 
magazine.  Bachelor  of  Arts  dugree; 
political  science  major.  Reporting  and 
editing  experience.  Single.  27.  Box 
8649.  Editor  A  Pnhlisher, _ _ 


YALE  graduate.  Veteran,  single,  wants 
job — daily.  Experience  lack  compen¬ 
sated  by  enthusiasm  and  intelligence. 
Location-  hours-  salary  secondary.  Box 
8689.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


YOUNG  MAN.  29.  single.  Journalism 
graduate  1947,  college  paper  experi- 
enee,  turns  out  clean  copy  fast,  desi ret 
reportorial,  editorial  position  in  Mid¬ 
west.  Box  8707,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


YOUNG.  MARRIED  VET,  NOW  AS¬ 
SISTANT  Manager  New  York  nows 
agency,  desires  to  improve  connections, 
B.  J.  Missouri.  Box  8637,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
MECHANICAL 


MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT, 
public  relations  man  Boon  available. 
Experience  in  large  and  medium  aize 
daily  papers.  Executive  calibre. 
Good  salary  expected  but  worth  it. 
Box  8732,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


MECHANICAL 

SUPERINTENDeNT 

Available  soon.  Years  of  experience 
on  small,  medium,  and  metropolitan 
dailies.  Completely  competent  tad 
thoroughly  familiar  with  ail  mechani¬ 
cal  and  allied  departmenta.  Have 
converted  many  poor  and  expenaive 
operationa  to  effleient  and  amooth 
running  production.  Deaire  perma¬ 
nent  location  where  integrity  aad 
ability  is  needed  and  appreciated. 
Gilt  ^ge  references  and  salary  your 
best  offer.  Personal  interview  can 
be  arooged.  Address  Box  8749,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

SITUATIOIIS  WAirrO- 
PPILIC  IZUTIOHS 

PtJBUOISTWRITER 
Personable  young  wemaa.  fva  years* 
experience  public  relatieaa-pnMicity 
account  executive,  newapaaer  writer, 
seeks  job  requiring  tact,  literary  aklll. 
intelligence.  Manhattan  resident.  Box 
8682.  Editor  A  Pnbliaker. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


RESPONDING  to  our  attempt  to 

explain  the  variable  work 
week  ■  in  this  space  two  weeks 
ago  (11  22 1  an  important  pub 
Usher  writes:  "In  10  paragraphs 
mostly  court  quotations  you  did 
a  noble  job  of  trying  to  answer 
a  reporter  on  a  most  complicated 
que.'tion." 

We  haven  t  been  able  to  ligure 
out.  whether  he  was  being  sar 
castic  or  complimentary. 

Neverthele.ss,  we  conclude 
from  what  this  publisher  told  us 
that  the  people  in  the  Wage- 
Hour  Division  are  making  deci¬ 
sions  at  cross  purposes  some  of 
them  being  contrary  to  Supreme 
Court  verdicts. 

Our  Washington  representa¬ 
tive,  after  checking  for  us  with 
the  Wage  Hour  Division  on  the 
operation  of  the  "variable  work 
week,”  wrote:  The  division 
merely  accepts  the  Supreme 
Court  ruling  and  has  not  had 
occasion  to  interpret  it  beyond 
the  court  s  language.  Since  it  is 
a  legal  metheid  it  doesn't  give 
rise  to  complaints  or  govern¬ 
ment  action,  hence  doesn't  come 
to  the  attention  of  Washington 
when  it  is  adopted  in  new 
areas.” 

Well.  Washington  ought  to 
check  into  what  is  going  on  in 
.some  of  its  regional  offices. 

*  *  t 

WE  LEARN  that  some  publish 

ers  who  were  paying  their  em¬ 
ployes  under  the  "variable  work 
week”  formula  have  been  told 
by  their  regional  wage-hour  of 
fice  that  their  contracts  were  not 
considered  bona  fide  and  that 
.said  publishers  had  committed 
an  offense  when  employes  did 
not  work  the  full  overtime. 

Here's  the  way  one  regional 
office  reasons:  When  an  employe 
working  under  a  "variable  work 
week"  agreement  with  his  em¬ 
ployer  is  paid  the  extra  one  half 
of  the  regular  ( contracted  t  rate 
for  overtime  not  actually  worked 
the  actual  hourly  rate  of  com 
pensation  is  in  excess  of  the  con¬ 
tracted  rate,  the  net  effect  being 
that  certain  employes  are  not 
fully  compensate  for  overtime 
actually  worked. 

The  regional  office  says  it  is 
okay  to  have  a  contract  with  an 
employe  for  a  guaranteed  week 
ly  wage  of  $50  allowing  for  a 
basic  wage  of  84  cents  an  hour 
plus  overtime  for  a  specified 
number  of  hours,  providing  he 
worked  the  specified  overtime. 
Under  this  arrangement  he 
could  receive  $33.60  for  40 
hours  at  the  base  rate  plus 
$16.40  for  13  and  a  fraction 
hours  of  overtime  at  time  and 
a  half. 

But.  the  regional  office  says,  if 
said  employe  only  worked  45 
hours  under  such  a  contract  the 
hourly  rate  would  have  to  be 
obtained  by  dividing  the  salary 
by  the  number  of  hours 
worked,  and  one-half  that 
amount  would  have  to  be  added 
to  the  salary  for  all  hours 
worked  in  excess  of  40.  This 
reasoning  applied  to  the  em¬ 
ploye  mentioned  above  would 
mean  that  his  hourly  rate  would 


be  changed  aiilomaucallv  to 
$1,11  and  lor  45  hours  work  l.e 
should  receive  S44.40  lor  40 
hours  plus  S3. 35  lor  5  hours  ot 
overtime  making  $52  75  for  the 
week  instead  oi  $50. 

'I'hats  devious  leasoning  tor 
the  wage  hour  division  to  lake, 
particularly  in  view  or  the  bu 
prei.ie  Court  decision  in  the 
iJutlu.s  Sen's  I  belo )  case.  The 
court  opinion  recognized  that 
under  the  guaranteed  wage  the 
number  of  working  hours  might 
tluctuate  but  it  maintained  that 
the  contractual  basic  w  age 
would  remain  the  same  in  any 
instance  and  only  the  rate  of 
overtime  would  be  altered.  The 
court  said,  "It  is  true  that  under 
this  formula  the  overtime  rate 
per  hour  may  vary  from  week  to 
week"  even  exceeding  1.50';  of 
the  base  rate. 

"But  nothing  in  the  act  (  Wage 
Hour  Law)  lorbids  such  lluctua 
tion.  "  the  Supreme  Court  con 
eluded. 

It  seems  that  the  Wage  Hour 
Division  would  like  to  forbid  it 
in  spite  of  the  decision 

AN  ARBITRATOR  recently 

handerl  down  a  decision  in  a 
dispute  between  the  Bronx 
Home  Neit's  and  the  Newspaper 
Guild  of  New  York  also  involv 
ing  hour.'i  of  work. 

Among  other  things  the  guild 
maintained  that  a  reporter, 
whose  iior.mal  working  hours 
were  from  9  a.m.  to  6  p  m.,  could 
not  be  moved  out  of  that  rou¬ 
tine.  In  the  .specific  case,  a  re¬ 
porter  had  been  called  in  at  7:30 
a.m.  to  cover  a  special  assign¬ 
ment.  He  reported  back  to  the 
office  at  11:00  a.m.  at  which  time 
the  city  editor  told  him  he  could 
go  home  early  that  day  to  make 
up  for  the  early  start.  The  re¬ 
porter  refused  to  do  so  and 
stayed  until  the  regular  6  p.m. 
quitting  time.  The  guild  claimed 
he  was  due  one  and  one  half 
hours’  overtime. 

The  arbitrator  stated  the  guild 
contract  does  not  preclude  the 
company  from  changing  an  em 
ploye’s  regular  starting  and  end 
ing  hours  as  required  by  news 
exigencies. 

■ 

Supports  Wallace's 
Right  to  Speak 

CiNcmANTi,  O. — Because  Hen¬ 
ry  A.  Wallace,  former  Vicepres¬ 
ident  of  the  United  States,  was 
not  permitted  to  speak  at  the 
University  of  Cincinnati.  Wil 
liam  H.  Hessler,  Cincinnati  En 
quirer  editorial  writer,  has  de¬ 
clined  a  bid  to  talk  before  a 
club  at  that  institution. 

Hessler  declared  the  U.  C.  au¬ 
thorities  were  pursuing  a  pol¬ 
icy  of  “mental  cowardice.  If  I 
came,  it  would  be  to  discuss 
various  phases  of  the  question 
of  aid  to  Europe  and  the  so- 
called  Truman  Doctrine.  What 
I  have  to  say  is  precisely  the 
opposite  of  what  Wallace  has  to 
say,  when  permitted  to  say  it." 

Wallace  shifted  his  meeting 
to  the  Music  Hall. 


Bureau  Premiere 

A  nev/  iour-color  slide  pre¬ 
sentation.  "More  Power  in 
Nev/spapor  Ads,  Part  2,"  will 
be  unveiled  by  the  Bureau  ol 
Advertising,  ANPA,  in  New 
York,  Dec.  17,  it  is  announced 
by  Alfred  B.  Stanford,  national 
director.  The  presentation, 
latest  of  a  series  oi  analyses 
developed  by  the  Bureau  from 
the  Continuing  Study  of  News¬ 
paper  Reading,  reviews  read¬ 
ership  performances  of  979 
national  grocery  ads  utilizing 
conventional,  or  display,  tech¬ 
niques.  Guests  at  the  pre¬ 
miere  will  include  represent¬ 
atives  oi  the  American  Associ¬ 
ation  of  Advertising  Agencies. 
Association  oi  National  Ad¬ 
vertisers.  Advertising  Research 
Foundation.  American  Associ¬ 
ation  of  Newspaper  Represent¬ 
atives.  and  the  Bureau's  board 
oi  governors  and  sales  com¬ 
mittee. 


Agathon,  Jordan 
Promoted  by  INS 

Appointment  of  Norman  Aga 
thon,  former  Pittsburgh  bureau 
manager  for  International  News 


Iordan  Agathon 

Service,  as  a  news  editor  at 
INS  New  York  headquarters 
was  announced  by  Seymour 
Berkson,  general  manager. 

James  Jordan  succeeds  Aga 
thon  as  Pittsburgh  bureau  chief. 

Agathon  Join^  INS  in  1945 
after  three  years  in  the  Army. 
He  previously  had  been  a  re 
porter  for  the  Chicago  Ameri¬ 
can  and  the  Sioux  City  (la.) 
Journal. 

Jordan,  who  was  an  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  staffer  in  Chicago  for 
seven  years  before  joining  INS 
in  Pittsburgh  last  year,  has  been 
assistant  to  Agathon. 


'Experience* 
Not  Needed 
Says  Teacher 

Milwaukee,  Wis.  —  Writen 
and  editors  who  overemphasize 
the  necessity  for  practical  ex 
perience  by  teachers  of  jou; 
nalism  disparage  intelligence 
Dean  J.  L.  O'Sullivan  of  the 
Marquette  University  College  o! 
Journalism  declared  in  an  ad 
dress  prepared  for  delivery  Dec 
5  to  the  District  VI  convention 
of  the  American  College  Public 
Relations  Association. 

The  Marquette  dean  urged 
college  public  relations  di.'-ectors 
to  stress  scholarship,  intelligence 
and  spiritual  values  of  educa 
tion.  While  he  cited  examples 
of  belittling  of  intelligence  in 
education  for  journalism.  Dear. 
O’Sullivan  said  it  was  common 
to  all  educational  fields. 

"The  theme  of  articles  by 
writers  and  publishers  recently 
has  been:  ‘He  can't  teach  jour 
nalism.  He  never  worked  on 
a  newspaper.’  By  such  reason 
ing  they  would  bar  most  of  the 
great  intellects  of  all  time  Iron: 
giving  instruction  in  journalism 

“Blackstone  couldn’t  teach 
Law  of  the  Press.  Toybee,  Wil 
son  and  Thwaits  couldn’t  teach 
History  of  Journalism.  Einstein 
Pasteur  and  Galileo  couldn’t 
teach  science  writing.  Bodoni 
and  Goudy  couldn't  teach  typog 
raphy.  None  of  them  ever 
worked  for  a  newspaper!” 

Dean  O’Sullivan  said  that  all 
teachers  of  journalism  in  lead 
ing  schools  have  an  average  of 
seven  years’  experience.  He 
declared  that  there  should  be 
a  proper  balance  between  the 
ideal  and  the  practical  in  the 
faculty  of  any  professional 
school,  "but  there  are  many 
other  qualifications  that  should 
be  established  before  considera 
tion  Is  given  to  practical  ex 
perience.  Fifty  years  of  exper 
ience  is  no  assurance  of  qualifi 
cation  to  teach  any  more  than 
no  experience  would  prevent  a 
man  from  being  a  teacher  of 
some  subject.” 

Discussing  the  contention  that 
the  proper  place  for  training  of 
reporters  Ls  in  the  editorial 
rooms  of  newspaper  ofiBces, 
Dean  O’Sullivan  said: 

"God  pity  the  readers  of  the 
next  generation  if  those  who 
produce  their  newspapers  bk 
trained  under  editors  who  lie 
by  exaggerating  minor  events 
and  by  minimizing  important 
things;  who  regard  HoUywooil 
adultery  as  the  biggest  news  of 
the  day.” 


(2jU5T  W14EN  EDITOR 

IjUoIlS  I*  R  never  falls  to  happen. 

More  readers  than  ever  send 
in  the  most  difficult  questions  Just  when 
time  is  short  for  elaborate  research.  Yet 
a  reader  must  never  be  ignored.  It  might 
take  weeks  to  sift  down  a  dependable 
answer.  But  The  Haskin  Information 
Service,  Washington,  D.  C.,  lifts  this  burden  from 
hurried  and  harried  editors.  Leaves  query-hungry 
readers  happy. 

The  Amaritio  Globe-News  (M-2S,4t9i  E-tT^ntl 
S-38,2IS)  hat  renewed  ite  eontraet  for  The  He*- 
kin  Service. 


ED.IT0R  6  PU  BLfiStHIErR  lot’Decembot  5.Tl9t7 
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How  much  does  a  dollar  earn? 


(‘(Ticienl  company  that  can  hcttcr  meet  it^ 
ropon.'^ihility  to: 

1.  Attract  new  money  for  more  lines,  power 
plants  and  other  construction  . . . 

2.  Improve  service  and  keep  costs  low  .  .  . 

3.  Pay  a  fair  return  to  investors  whose  money 
makes  possible  good  electric  service. 

The  quality  of  living  of  the  American  people 
is  constantly  enriched  hy  the  «lollars  invested 
in  the  electric  light  and  power  companies.  The 
average  family  today  gets  twice  as  much  elec¬ 
tricity  for  its  money  as  it  did  20  years  ago.  And 
America  enjoys  the  most  and  the  best  electric 
service  in  the  world! 


Lkss  than  6  rrnts  a  yenr  in  thr  vlvctric  business. 

Yes  — side  l»y  side  with  men  and  women. 
d(dlars  work.  too.  About  13  billion  of  tbeni 
working  in  hii.sine.s.s-nianaged  electric  com¬ 
panies  helped  build  the  electric  service  that 
lights  and  powers  America. 

The  average  dollar  invt'sted  in  this  business 
earned  .'i  and  6/10  cents  in  1946. 

As  a  pnblic  service,  an  electric  company 
accejOs  the  responsihility  of  making  electricity 
more  and  more  useful  to  more  and  more  people. 
It  must  attract  and  keep  the  skilled  men  and 
women  vital  to  good  service  and  low  costs. 
Karnings  are  necessary  to  make  it  a  healthy. 


It  is  to  your  benefit  to  know  the  facts  about  your  electric  service,  and  to  ours 
to  have  you  know  them.  That’s  why  this  advertisement  is  published  by  America’s 
business-managed,  tax-paying  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  AND  POWER  COMPANIES*. 

★  on  requt'ii  jrom  this  mattazint' 


Lisfnn  to  tho  Electric 
Hour-tA«  HOUR  OF 
CHARM.  Sundays, 
4-JO  A  M..  C5T,  CBS. 


HIGHEST  IH  The  News  HISTORY 


ABC  Publisher's  Statement, 
September  30,  1947  / 


steady  circulation  growth,  year  after  year,  to  a; 
all-time  high  of  113,317  . .  .  a  55%  gain  over  1937 
And  with  this  increase  over  a  10-year  span 
The  \V(ishin<fton  Daily  News  has  continued  to  concentrait 
that  circulation  so  it  is  focused  upon  preferrci; 
prospects— 99%  in  the  city  and  retail  tradiiu 
zone,  and  95%  in  the  metropolitan  area 


MORE  AND  MORE 

Washingtonians  are  turning 
to  The  .\eirs.  They  like  its 
compact,  concise  presentation 
of  the  news.  They  like  the 
lively  new  local  features, 
the  3  pages  of  comics, 
the  2  picture  pages, 
the  “Mr.  Fixit”  column, 
the  broader  sports  coverage, 
the  daily  television  listing. 


!•»,  EVANSVILLE  . 
Poll  HOUSTON  .  . 
FORT  WORTH 
ALBUOUEROUE 
EL  PASO  .  .  . 


WorM  To/ogrom  COLUMBUS . Cilizan 

....  Pro, I  CINCINNATI . Poll 

....  Pros,  KENTUCKY . Poll 

.  0  .  N«ws  Covington  edition,  Cincinnati  Pott 

. Tinios  KNOXVILLE . NmwtSnntinnI 


CLEVELAND  .  . 
PITTSAURGH  .  . 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
INDIANAPOLIS  . 


Commorcio/  Appaol 
0  0  Pr«s<-Scifflitar 
. Newi 


,  ,  fribt/iM 
H^toW'Foi# 


ilodolphia*  F*r«W«rt* 


Nottono/  Advartiiing  Daportmant 


